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1^,1 45,706V 
Lines  Gained  in 
Local  Display 
Advertising 
For  1928 


close  of  the  year  ends  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
Newspaper  History  Birmingham  has 
known. 

During  1928,  The  News  gained  535,- 
132  lines  of  local  display  advertising. 
The  Age  -  Herald  gained  1,610,574 
lines  of  local  advertising.  The  third 
paper  lost  in  local  advertising.  The 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  made  a  total 
gain  of  2,522,520  lines  of  paid  adrer 
thing  for  the  year,  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  records  in  journalistic 
.  history  made  by  an  old 
A  established  newspaper,  fj 
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Daily  (M.  &  E.)  288, 03S 

22,361  GAIN  ' 

Over  January,  1928 


A  $48,000,000  Pa^roU 
aiid  175,000  People 


i4  WHOLE  CITY  is  Coming  to  Baltimore. 

Work  on  the  new  ^24,000,000  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Com* 
pany,  pictured  below,  is  now  under  way.  President  Bloom  estimates 
that  the  plant,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  ^48,000,000,  will  bring 
175,000  people  to  Baltimore. 

Additional  evidence  that  Baltimore  is  growing.  And  the  Sunpapers 
are  growing  with  Baltimore.  During  1928  the  Sunpapers — morning, 
evening  and  Sunday — carried  33,415,088  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain 
of  349,832  lines  over  the  year  1927. 

The  Sunpaoers'  lanuarv  Circulation 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
'  B»v;rrf  Bank  Bldg, 
no  E.  42nd  Si.,  Nrv  Ynrk 
GUY  S.  OSBORN 
360  N.  Mickifnn  Ave.,  Ckiragt 
JOSEPH  R.  SCOLARO 
Crntral  Malars  Bldg.,  Drlra'.l 
JL  D.  GRANT 
Canitiintiam  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
C.  GEORGE  KROGNESS 
Firil  Sallanal  Bank  Bldg, 
San  Franeiica 


Everything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around 


THE 


SUN 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
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LARGEST  CIRCUUTION  ••  LARGEST  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  OF  ANY 


JANUARY  IN  TRIBUNE  HISTORY! 

December  set  the  pace  with  the 
largest  December  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Tribune  history.  Then  January 
followed  through  with  a  double- 
barreled  record-breaker : 

The  largest  January  circulation  in 
Tribune  history — 824,633  daily  and 
1.251,304  on  Sunday,  and — 

The  largest  January  volume  of  dis¬ 


play  advertising  in  the  history  of  the 
T ribune — 6,896  columns ! 

And  since  the  Tribune  for  years  has 
led  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  in 
daily  circulation  and  in  advertising 
volume,  this  means  the  greatest  Janu¬ 
ary  ever  scored  by  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  ! 

OTiiLnne 

THl  WOUlD'ft  CRIATKST  NKWfPArSR. 
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The  population  of 
Detroit  is  now 


DETROIT  GROWS 
45,081  IN  YEAR 


Polk  Directory  Places  Popula- 
I  tion  of  Greater  City  at 
1,790,869  Now. 

Greater  Detroit  Increased  45,081 
in  population  In  the  last  year,  ac- 
i  cording  to  the  1929  directory  of 
the  city  of  Detroit.'  issued  yester¬ 
day  by  R.  Li.  Polk  and  comjMuiy. 

Poulation  of  the  greater  city  is 
estimated  at  1,790,869.  This  figure 
includes  Highland  Park,  Ham- 
tramck  and  the  OroMe  Pointe  com- 
.  munlty.  The  estimate  for  last  year, 
for  the  same  territory,  was  1,745,788. 
Deducting  86,400  from  tbia  year’s 
estimate  for  Highland  Park.  99.800 
for  Hamtramck  (the  federal  esti¬ 
mate  for  July  1,  last)  and  15,200 
I  for  the  Qrosse  Pointe  section,  leaves 
1,579,469  for  Detroit  proper.  The 
federal  estimate  as  of  July  1.  1928, 
for  Detroit  proper,  shows  1,378.000 
population. 

I  R.  1..  Polk  and  company  estimate 
’  the  population  of  the  city  by  count¬ 
ing  the  individual  names  appearing 
in  the  directory  and  allowing  for 

!  women  whose  names  do  not  appear 
eeparately  from,  the  names  .of  their 
husbands,  and  for  children  under 
jM8  years  of  age.  yJV 


Reprinted  from 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Feb.  9,  1929. 


1,790,869- 

Now  it  is  easier 
for  you  to  understand 
why  the  city  circulation 
of  the  Detroit  Times 
is  over  250,000  daily- 
and  harder  for  you 
to  understand  how 
the  Detroit  News  can 
claim  to  cover  Detroit 
with  250,000  daily-- 


THE  DETROIT  TIMES 

OVER  300,000  DAILY  OVER  375,000  SUNDAY 

**The  Trend  is  to  The  Times** 


it  is  read  in  man 


■p?  AC'.iC  in  the  year  1895,  a  few  thousand  people 
read  a  newspaper  called  The  Bulletin.  Today, 
in  Philadelphia,  scarcely  a  home  is  without  it: 
600,(XK)  homes;  548,573  dailv  sales. 

What  factors  contributed  to  this  amazing  growth? 
How  were  readers  secured?  What  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  circulation?  Pertinent  questions  for 
every  man  who  invests  a  dollar  in  advertising. 

A  third<entury  ago  The  Evening  Bulletin  set  out 
to  build  a  circulation  of  careful,  responsive  readers. 

By  making  a  fine  newspaper,  making  it  typical 
of  Philadelphia;  meriting  confidence  by  its  care 
with  news;  avoiding  sensational  style. 

Building  upon  the  principle  of  the  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer;  upon  the  experience  of  the  reader;  upon 
the  premise  that  a  thing  worth  while  will  be 
bought  again  —  without  the  stimulation  of 
premiums,  prizes  or  circulation  contests. 

Holding  to  this  program  through  the  years  has 
won  for  The  Bulletin  an  unequalled  reader-loyalty. 


PhiUJelphia'f  Sfuipufitr 

li)  Far 

The  circulation  of  The  nvcniiifi  Bnllrtin 
IS  ailrinclucivc.  The  Huilccin  is  rra>l  in 
mansion  and  in  modest  home ;  by  the 
leaders  and  by  the  people  It  is  the  new  s¬ 
paper  approved  by  all  Philadelphia.  In 
the  rich  suburbs,  as  in  the  city,  rhe  sales 
of  The  Evening!  Bulletin  greatly  exceed 
the  daily  sales  ol  any  other  newspaper 
The  Bulletin's  net  paid  average  lor  I92H 
was  S48.57J  copies.  One  of  the  great 
newspaper  circulations  in  America. 


Today  it  has  more  than  double  the  circulation 
of  any  other  local  evening  newspaper  ;  almost 
equals  the  combined  circulation  of  all  morning 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia. 

The  character  of  its  circulation,  the  completeness 
of  its  coverage,  and  the  unusually  low  rate  com¬ 
bine  to  make  The  Evening  Bulletin  an  outstundinf^ 
advertising  medium. 

Alone  —  it  thoroughly  covers  a  great  city  and  a 
wealthy  suburban  zone,  —  a  situation  that  is 
unique  among  metropolitan  markets  in  America. 


■PHILADELPHIA 
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Portland  Daily  Waging  Public  Fight  To 
Obtain  Advertising  Support 

harges  Fly  in  Maine  City  as  Dr.  Gruening,  Evening  News  Editor,  Attacks  Alleged  Insull  Control — 
Merchants  Divided — Guy  P.  Gannett  Says  Press-Herald  and  Express  are  Unaffected 


)  RTLAND,  Me.,  Feb.  IS.— A  fi«ht 
for  local  advertising  support  has  been 
-It  l  to  the  public  in  this  city  by  Dr. 

Gruening,  editor  of  the  Portland 
oung  S’cws.  In  a  front  page  editorial 
"  I  mI  Feb.  6  addressed  “To  Our 
Dr.  Gruening  climaxed  a 
he  had  begun  originally  last 
vr  when  the  Evening  Xews  cele- 
(!  its  first  anniversary  and  the 
jority  of  department  store  owners  con- 
:-.fl  to  refuse  to  sign  advertising  con- 
with  the  new  paper  of  which  Dr. 
is  an  owner  with  Charles  H. 
obey  publisher,  and  a  local  syndicate, 
Philip  F.  Chapman,  president, 
Guy  Dunton,  vice-president,  of  the 
<pnia:i  National  Lank. 

The  etlitorial  was  concerned  with 
!  it '  involving  the  Maine  interests  of 
iv  ud  Insull,  Chicago  public  utility 
t:;T;.ite,  and  specifically  stated  that  Guy 
f  Gannett,  owner  of  the  opposition  com- 
ri’i  ti  paper,  the  Press-Herald,  morn- 
k  paper,  and  the  Ex'ening  Exf'rcss,  is 
'  '-atcly  linked’’  with  the  Insull  in- 
(  f'.s;  that  an  Insull-controlled  bank  had 
[■  ..!riidl  to  call  a  loan  on  a  merchant 
f  e  tx)th  the  Evening  News  and  the  com- 
!■  ticn  unless  he  should  quit  the  former, 
t  that  certain  merchants  were  not  ad- 

■  -  "L'  in  the  Evening  News  because 
were  otherwise  under  Insull  domina- 

There  was  no  mention  of  circula- 
i  and  rates  in  the  editorial,  which 
'  --Oil  the  editorial  belief  that  the  mer- 
"S  were  witholding  their  support 
>  :'i  of  the  staiwl  Dr.  Gruening  had 
"n  toward  the  hydroelectric  situation 
Maine.  Ever  since  the  paper  was 
“«1  in  October.  1^27,  Dr.  Gruening 
i  been  attacking  the  financial  struc- 
of  the  Insull  corporations  which  he 
i  descril)ed  as  “top-heavy  piling  up  of 
:nc  and  investment  companies,  all 
■ 'r>.(|  by  consumers’  dollars.”  Since 
'  Insull  influence  vitally  concerns 
'  politics.  Dr.  Gruening  has  advo- 
1  full  investigation  before  a  law 
’■"T’tini;  power-export  is  passed  repeal- 
•  a  present  law  forbidding  export 
!  the  Instills  have  long  sought  to 
'■tr. 

Merchants  questioned  by  Editor  & 
I  isHFJi  denied  that  Dr.  Gruening’s 

■  ‘ial  stand  had  anything  to  do  with 
’I  aloof  attitude  toward  the  infant 
‘■'I.  They  either  declared  they  con- 
' 'd  the  circulation  insufficient  or  that 
^  could  not  afford  to  split  their  appro- 

or  increase  it. 

Today,  Feb.  15,  the  Owen-Moore  store 
■■"I  advertising  in  the  Evening  News 
'the  first  time  since  the  paper  began. 
tniTOR  &  PuBLiSHF.R  Clarence  Godley, 
‘  said: 

The  News  has  been  going  now  for 
5  than  a  year  and  its  solicitors  claim 
orcnlation  of  15,000.  We  have  con- 
that  a  newspaper  of  15,000  ought 
of  some  value  as  an  advertising 
"imiti." 

would  not  talk  about  Dr.  Gruen- 
Insull  charges. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


The  Xews  is  furnishing  tho.se  asking 
for  them  a  small  card  on  which  is 
printed  names  of  16  adevrtisers  headed 
“List  of  Merchants  Discriminating 
.\gainst  the  News.” 

Loth  the  editorial  of  Feb.  6  and  this 
list  are  characterized  by  the  merchants 


Dr.  Ernest  (Jruening 

anonymously  as  an  attempt  to  “black¬ 
jack”  them  into  buying  siwce. 

“I  would  like  to  advertise  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  Xews  it  1  thought  it  would  pay  me,” 
said  one,  who  refused  to  have  his  name 
used.  “But  I  positively  will  not  advertise 
in  the  paper  to  buy  off  their  ill  will.” 

Mr.  Gannett,  the  owner  of  the  com¬ 
bination  opposition  pajier,  used  the  word 
“black-jack”  when  giving  his  version  of 
his  competitor’s  fighting  tactics.  It  was 
Mr.  Gannett’s  contention  that  the  field 
could  not  support  the  third  paper,  and  he 
pointed  to  conditions  existing  before  he 
bought  and  consolidated  the  morning 
papers  and  created  the  advertising  com¬ 
bination  by  adding  the  Evening  Express 
which  he  purchased  from  Col.  Dow  for 
S650,(XX),  and  selling  advertising  in  the 
morning  and  evening  papers  at  a  com¬ 
bined  rate  both  locally  and  nationally. 

According  to  Mr.  Gannett  the  Press- 
Herald  before  tbe  combination  was 
brought  about  lost  $300,000  in  three  years 
while  the  Evening  Express,  which  had 
been  making  money,  lost  $25,000  in  one 
month  just  before  he  took  it  over.  Ever 
since  the  combination,  he  declared  he  had 
been  making  a  fair  profit. 

“How  can  a  new  paper  expect  to  come 
in  and  make  money,  when  old  established 
papers  weren’t  able  to  before  (grating 
costs  were  cut  down  by  combination?" 
Mr.  Gannett  asked.  The  combination, 
he  said,  saved  him  $3,000  a  week  operat¬ 
ing  cost  and  no  cuts  were  made  in  the 
editorial  payroll. 

Although  he  maintained — and  published 


records  support  him — that  he  has  in¬ 
creased  l)oth  circulation  and  linage  in  the 
face  of  the  new  comjKUition,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  was  plainly  bitter  against  Dr.  Gruen¬ 
ing  and  Mr.  Tobey. 

His  “intimate”  connection  with  Mr. 
Insull,  Mr.  Gannett  explained,  came 
through  his  sale  to  the  t.hicago  mag¬ 
nate  of  the  Central  Maine  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  Ik'- 
cause  he  is  a  director  of  the  F'idelity 
Trust  Company  of  Portland,  the  presi- 
<lent  of  which,  Walter  S.  Wyman,  repre¬ 
sents  Mr.  Insull  in  Maine.  Mr.  (jannett 
insisted  that  .Mr.  Insull  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  his  conduct  of  the  Press- 
Herald  and  Evening  Express;  that  what 
opinions  on  ]H>wer  he  held  and  were 
cxpres,sed  in  his  papers  were  l>ased  on 
his  own  exiK-rience  in  the  public  utility 
field ;  that  if  was  his  own  money  exclu¬ 
sively  invested  in  the  combiivitiiHi  pajRTs ; 
and  that  he  understood  fully  that  the 
“only  way  for  a  newspaper  to  succeed 
with  the  public  is  to  l)c  impartial  and 
allow  every  interest  full  uncensored 
expression.” 

“One  of  the  features  we  take  most 
pride  in  is  our  “Voice  of  the  People” 
department  in  which  anyone  can  say  any¬ 
thing  he  or  she  pleases  just  so  long  as 
it  isn’t  libelous,”  he  said.  Jle  showed 
a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  during  the  Presidenfal  cam¬ 
paign  expressing  the  committee’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  “fairness  and  considera¬ 
tion”  he  was  giving  Gov.  Smith  and  the 
Democratic  party. 

“People  demand  a  high  class  product 
in  Portland,”  Mr.  Gannett  concluded, 
“and  the  only  way  a  new  competitor  can 
succeed  in  the  city  is  to  make  a  better 
paper  than  I  have.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  break  down  long  established 
reader-habit.” 

Robert  Braun,  president  of  Porteous, 
Mitchell  &  Braun,  the  largest  advertiser 
in  the  city,  is  also  a  director  in  the 
h'iilelity  Trust  Company,  a  fact  referred 
to  in  Dr.  Gruening’s  attack.  Mr.  Braun 
does  not  advertise  in  the  Evening  Xews, 
hut  wouldn’t  say  why  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHFR.  Fred  E.  ITastman,  president  of 
I-iastman  Brothers  &  Bancroft,  which 
uses  the  same  bank,  likewise  refused  to 
talk. 

It  was  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
which,  according  to  the  Evening  News 
editorial  of  Feb.  6,  after  threatening  to 
do  so.  finally  did  call  the  loan  of  a  local 
merchant  advertising  in  both  papers,  who 
was  able  to  turn  elsewhere  for  financing 
and  continued  space  in  the  new  paper  as 
well  as  the  old  combination.  This  charge 
must  be  taken  entirely  on  the  word  of 
Dr.  Gruening.  He  declared  he  obtained 
the  information  from  the  merchant 
threatened,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  not  reveal  the  name.  Bank 
officials  insist  no  newspaper  advertising 
was  mentioned  or  concerned  with  the 
calling  of  any  loans. 


Dr.  (iruening’s  flat  statement  read; 

“We  know  also  that  to  one  advertiser 
who  was  placing  advertising  in  equal 
•iinounts  in  the  I’ortland  Evening  News 
and  the  other  papers,  it  was  made  plain 
that  if  he  would  not  eliminate  the  Port¬ 
land  Evening  News,  certain  notes  of  his 
would  Ik-  called.  In  this  case  the  adver¬ 
tiser  had  the  courage  and  was  fortunately 
financially  situated  to  be  able  to  disre¬ 
gard  this  threat  of  financial  bludgeoning. 
He  continued  to  advertise  in  the  various 
I’ortland  papers.  His  loans  were  called. 
( )ther  merchants  have  pi-rhaps  not  been 
able  to  assert  a  similar  indetiendence.” 

Chief  protagonists  in  this  new  New 
I'.ngland  drama  interviewed  by  FauTOR  & 
Prill. ISMFK  agreed  that  the  business  angle, 
omitting  political,  banking  and  social 
ramifications  and  without  considering 
IH-rsonalities  involved,  could  lie  summed 
up  in  the  triple-barreled  question: 

“Should  there  lie  a  third  paper  in 
Portlaiul  and  if  so,  who  would  support 
it  and  when?” 

To  this  question,  answers  of  the  three 
interests  involved  were  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  established  opposition  com- 
i)i nation  paper  said  no,  it  was  uneco¬ 
nomic,  and  unworthy  of  supjxirt  until  it 
could  justify  its  existence  with  valuable 
circulation;  the  Evening  News  said,  yes. 
a  city  of  fiO.flflO  and  150,000  trading  area 
could  well  afford  to  support  two  papers, 
that  without  support  the  question  of  free 
press  was  at  stake;  and  the  merchants 
were  dividetl. 

Every  merchant  interviewed  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  third  independent  paper 
.was  desirable  from  the  public’s  view¬ 
point.  Few  saw  any  reason  why  they 
should  buy  advertising  in  such  a  paper 
until  it  gained  sufficient  circulation  to 
make  it  profitable  to  them. 

The  October  statement  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  shows  a  net  paid 
circulation  for  the  News  of  10,869.  At 
present  the  News  is  soliciting  advertising 
on  a  basis  of  l.s.fXK),  promising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tobey,  to  rebate  on  the  rate 
if  the  next  report  doesn’t  show  that 
much. 

Some  merchants  declining  to  advertise 
based  their  decision  on  the  A.  B.  C.  re- 
|)ort,  pointing  to  explanations  given  un¬ 
der  paragraphs  15  and  16,  and  particu¬ 
larly  objecting  to  a  “.Salesmanship” 
contest,  described  by  the  Bureau  as  being 
“emidoyed  between  the  dates  of  July  14 
and  Sept.  18,  1928,  in  which  10  automo¬ 
biles,  ranging  in  value  from  $2,040  to 
$601,  with  a  total  value  for  all  automo¬ 
biles  of  $12,064,  seven  electric  radios, 
valued  at  $212  e.Tch  and  forty  $50 
watches,  two  special  prizes  of  $200  cash 
each  with  a  total  value  of  all  prizes 
of  $16,151. .50  were  awarded  to  contestants 
securing  the  largest  number  of  votes 
based  on  coupons  clipped  from  the  paper 
and  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  se- 
cureil  during  tbe  contest  period.  Non¬ 
winners  of  prizes  were  allowed  a  cash 
commission  of  10  per  cent  on  amounts 
turned  in.  Records  show  that  7,512  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  for  terms 
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ranging  from  three  months  to  two  years  rates  for  electricity  in  Maine  vary  from 
were  received  as  a  result  of  this  contest,  as  low  as  four  mills  to  as  high  as  15 
“Investigations  made  of  this  contest,”  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  with  the  average 
the  A.  B.  C.  report  continued,  “develop^  for  householders  of  9  cents.  He  seeks  an 
that  some  subscriptions  were  received  explanation  for  this  range,  expressing  the 
that  were  paid  for  by  contestants  and  not  belief  that  householders  are  entitled  to  a 
recipients.  The  copies  served  on  such  lower  rate.  Merchants  questioned  said 
subscriptions  during  this  audit  peri^,  they  paid  two  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
amounting  to  an  average  of  179  copies  with  an  additional  service  charge,  and 
per  issue  evening,  were  in  accordance  were  satisfied. 


with  the  Bureau’s  ruling  deducted  frexn  One  merchant,  who  also  didn’t  care  to  i-W  "l9-"2(C-Inland  Daily  Presa 

paid  circulation  and  set  up  under  the  un-  ha^e  his  name  used  said:  Assn.,’ convention,  Morrison  Hotel, 

paid  caption  as  samples  m  paragraph  11  bam  Insull  and  his  crowd  own  Port-  Chicago. 

of  this  report.”  land,  of  course.  But  life  is  too  short  20-23— Georgia  Press  Insti- 

Mr.  Tobey  justified  the  contests  on  the  for  one  pa^r  to  turn  them  out.”  lute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 

grounds  that  a  new  paper  must  make  it-  Mr.  bmiley,  quoted  above,  remarked  Pel,  21-23— Nebraska  Press  Assn., 

self  known  by  such  promotion,  and  that  there  were  two  views  on  Insull  s  pro-  meeting,  Lindell  Hotel,  Lincoln, 

it  w’as  renewals  that  proved  whether  or  posed  power  development  now  held  up  p^j^  21-23 — Annual  Newspaper 

not  the  paper  had  reader-interest.  by  law ;  ^e  that  the  state  has  forbidden  Conference,  University  of  Oregon, 

Thomas  Smiley,  president  of  the  Eugene. 

Thomas  Smiley  Company,  was  one  of  Feb,  22 — Northwest  Missouri 

the  merchants  who  called  attention  to  "  j  promised  right  away  to  spend  con-  Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Brook- 

the  A.  B.  C.  report  in  support  of  his  s'/lerable  sums  m  the  state  on  hydro-  fi^ld. 

contention  that  advertising  in  the  News  5  "  be  can  export  it  Peb,  26 — Indiana  League  of  Home 

is  “not  a  paying  propositbn.”  He  has  ^  Dailies,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Indianap- 

never  advertised  in  the  News.  He  was  .  ^he  Fernald  law,  forbiddmg  export  of  oUa. 
perfectly  satisfied,  he  said,  with  his  pres-  hvdrwwtnc  power  from  Maine,  was 

^t  business  income,  stating  he  had  just  Passed  m  1909  as  a  measure  to  conserve  - 

completed  the  best  January  he  had  ever  the  state  s  natura  resources  for  use  of  .  .  , 

had  and  that  1928  was  four  times  bigger  Pt^P'^  I'vnR  m  the  state,  according  to  ties  he  claimed  he  su^$l  4(»000  ex- 

than  his  business  was  16  years  ago  when  former  Governor  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  in-  elusive  of  the  $350.0(X)  building  he 

he  bought  the  store  terviewed  by  &•  Publisher.  The  erected  and  money  for  which  he  obtained 

„T  ,  ^  ,  c  _ I  .  „  • _ Chase- Harriman  interests  then  owned  a  on  a  bond  issue  with  mortgages  on  his 

“I  have  always  favored  having  anojer  Kennebec  river  and  three  plants, 

paper  m  Portland,  he  said.  sought  to  export  power.  They  were  de-  While  declaring  he  was  vitally  con- 

would  .  P  ,  ,  „,_^f  j,,  feated  by  the  Central  Maine  Power  Com-  cerned  over  giving  both  sides,  in  all  ques¬ 
ts  merit.  That  is  the  only  way  I  do  saying  that 

..Iru**’  1,  a  exporting  power.  In  1916  the  Central  during  the  last  political  campaign  he 

“The  situation  here  m  Portland  is  a  _ _ _ 
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field. 
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Dailies,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Indianap¬ 
olis. 


ties  he  claimed  he  sunk  $1,400,000  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  $350,000  building  he 
erected  and  money  for  which  he  obtained 


refleetbn  of  '' ^  ^ ° J ('hase-Harriman  intere.sts  on  the  Ken-  lican  candidate  and  a  Republican  to  cover 

into  Wer  hands  It  is  not  began  agitating  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  shifted 

and  getting  imofewxr  ^nds.  »  "ot  export.  Maine  governors  from  1909  up  them  about  to  avoid  any  influence,  he 

healthy,  --avitation  and  when  suf-  including  Gov.  Brewster  favored  also  took  the  trouble  to  give  the  Editor 

dmand^trrows  for  a  thiniT  the  Four  vein’s  ago  Mr.  Insull  bought  &  Publisher  the  following  clipping  from 

ficient  demand  grows  for  Jl^jing  the  Company  and  the  Wall  Street  /oumaf,  stating  il  coin- 

demand  will  be  satisfied.  _  There  s«ms  r„_  n,.rnii««ion  wac  w..  _  -  * 


Maine  Power  Company  acquired  the  assigned  a  Democrat  to  cover  the  Repub- 
Chase-Harriman  interests  on  the  Ken-  lican  candidate  and  a  Republican  to  cover 
nclier  and  soon  after  began  agitating  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  shifted 


agitation  for  permission  to  export  was  cided  with  his  own  views; 


to  be  insufficient  demand  in  Portland  -—i"  The'^r^^  for  nTeVrt- 

"°'^s  a  citizen,  I  L^ht  donate  to  a  'hr  without  careful  supervision  U  to  keep 

j  K  .  ,  —.....Lon*  :»  Ic  nnt  'be  power  in  Maine  for  expansion  of  na- 

third  paper,  but  as  a  m^chant.  It  IS  n^  »ive  industries  and  importation  of  new 

my  job  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  new  l  ^ 

enterprise.  There  should  be  no  senti-  xKrM  v.arc  Xf- 

ment  in  such  matters.  Who  is  going  to  .Tj''"  lannett  con- 

support  me  if  the  public  doesn’t  care  Portland  newspapers  and 

I  ^  created  nis  combination.  He  was  usinjj. 

S^“j.  "pyant^resident  and  owner  of  « id.  the  fortune  his  J^ffier  had  left 
the  controlling  interest  in  Rines  Brothers, 


doubled.  The  argument  for  not  export-  “There  is  probably  no  feebler  editorial 
ing  without  careful  supervision  is  to  keep  phrase  than  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  power  in  Maine  for  expansion  of  na-  every  question.  There  is  no  such  fifty- 
tive_  industries  and  importation  of  new  fifty  division  of  any  question  anywhere, 
business.  If  there  are  two  sides  they  consist  of 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Gannett  con-  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side  and  it  is 
solidated  the  Portland  newspapers  and  the  newspaper’s  business  to  show  which 


.  created  his  combination.  He  was  using,  is  which.” 

S  j.  Ryan,  president  and  owner  of  '’f  .»be  fortune  his  Jaffier  had  left  Regarding  Insull.  he  said: 
the  controlling  interest  in  Rines  Brothers.  ‘Mr.  Insull  is  not  interested  in  either 

one  of  a  small  chain  of  five  stores  in  newspaper  business. 

New  England,  likewise  favors  papers  f'ne.  the  lP^cn-i//r  .9c«/i«W,  the  Port-  It  is  right  here  that  a  different  vi^ 
owned  by  two  different  groups  in  a  city  >*nd  Press-Herald  the  Portland  Ex-  arises  expressed  by  Dr  Gruening  in  his 
the  size  ^of  Portland  press  and  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  Feb.  6  editorial  as  follows : 


“If  there  was  only  one  store  in  towm.  jnto  one  company  the  Gannett  Publish 

....  ^  t  2-  ilicr  I  nmnanv  Tntrk  P/\rtl!inrt  nri^ff\^r 


it  wouldn’t  lie  as  good  a  town  as  it  is. 
Mr.  Ryan  said.  “Competition  is  a  healthy 
force.  On  that  theory,  and  because  I 
know  Portland  needs  new  enterprises,  I 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  News,  even 
though  it  meant  enlarging  my  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation.” 

Mr.  Ryan  bought  space  in  the  New’s 
and  continued  buying  space  in  the  Press- 
Herald  and  the  Express.  He  sends  dupli¬ 
cate  advertisements  to  the  two  papers. 
His  advertisements  in  the  combination 
paper  are  not  given  good  position,  and 
although  he  is  informed  that  position 
rotation  is  held  in  the  hands  of  the  five 
largest  advertisers,  he  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  he  is  being  punished  by  Mr. 
Gannett  for  using  both  papers.  Rines 
Brothers  maintains  an  account  but  does 
not  do  its  banking  in  Portland. 

“1  hold  no  brief  for  the  News  or  the 
Press-Herald  and  Express,”  Mr.  Ryan 
concluded.  “I  am  abwlutely  impartial. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  benefits  the 
city  to  bring  new  industry  here  and  that 
it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  have  an¬ 
other  newspaper.  _  , 

“We  are  now  placing  eoual  advertising 
in  both  papers  and  have  tor  six  months. 
Prior  to  that  we  had  for  about  half  a 
year  given  the  Press-Herald  and  the 
Express  more  linage  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  we  would  be  rewarded  with  better 
position.  The  better  position  was  not 
forthcoming  and  so  we  equalized  our 
space.” 

Few  of  the  merchants  would  talk 
power  for  publication,  although  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  power  has  been  a  dominant 
political  factor  in  Maine  for  the  last  20 
years.  They  say  there  i»  no  connection 
between  business  and  politics,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  Dr.  Gruening’s  allegations 
regarding  Insull  control  by  banking 
threats. 

It  is  Dr.  Gruening’s  contention  that  the 


zine,  the  IVatentlle  Sentmel,  the  Port-  It  is  right  here  that  a  different  view 
land  Press-Herald  the  Portland  Ex-  arises  expressed  by  Dr.  Gruening  in  his 
press  and  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  Feb.  6  editorial  as  follows: 
into  one  company,  the  Gannett  Publish-  “Of  course,  we  intend  as  a  newspaper 
ing  Company.  Into  the  Portland  proper-  to  continue  to  fulfill  our  duty  a.s  we  see 
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it.  We  shall  hew  to  the  line,  let  • 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  We 
continue  to  present  our  views  on 
power  question  and  other  burning  , 
in  our  editorial  columns,  keeping  th- 
columns  always,  as  in  the  past,  open 
the  other  side.  We  shall  continue  ■ 
keep  our  readers  informed,  in 
column,  of  the  progress  of  our  struts 
"We  shall  continue  to  print  news  ; 
impartially  as  we  know  how  without 
or  favor.  We  should  be  faithless  i 
ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  and 
worthy  of  confidence  were  we  to 
otherwise.  That  flag  is  nailed  to 
masthead.  If  the  people  of  Pirt! 
desire  the  Portland  Evening  News 
continue,  then  it  is  up  to  them  to  r 
their  support. 

“The  issue  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
whether  a  free  press  shall  exist  in  Po 
land.  It  is  whether  a  small  group 
persons,  directed  by  an  individual  I:, 
in  Chicago,  now  monopolizing  nearly 
the  power  resources  in  the  state, 
inating  its  banking  industry,  owning  n 
factories,  and  steadily  reaching  out  ' 
further  control,  shall  complete  • 
stranglehold  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ' 
are  not  in  their  employ,  under  their  c 
trol,  or  at  their  beck  and  call.  It 
the  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  survival  of  democratic  practice  ^ 
is  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of 
controlled  newspapers — and  of 
means  of  keeping  the  public  inf  ir  • 
Self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  y 
majority  of  the  people  of  Maine  sh' 
make  plain  the  answer.” 

The  Evening  News  has  supported 
Brewster,  and  of  this  fact  the  fer 
state  executive  states,  “it  was  m;!  ■ 
that  just  drifted  into  my  arms."  ! 
maintains  he  has  no  financial  interest 
it.  It  is  pointed  out  that  former  part- 
in  his  law  firm  drew  up  the  holding 
pany  used  by  the  Evening  News  to 
the  names  of  the  owners  other  than  5 
Tobey  and  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Bre« 
admits  this  fact.  He  admits  further 
at  the  present  time  he  is  investigating 
((uestion  as  to  whether  or  not  he  ha> 
name  the  members  of  a  holding  (  ' 
in  the  government  statement.  The 
vestigation  is  being  made  at  the  re- 
of  federal  authorities.  The  name  of 
holding  company  was  given  as 
Machigonne  Corporation,  and  the  ' 
listed  in  the  government  statement  " 
admitted  dummies. 

The  advent  of  the  Evening  Se*- 
Portland  dates  back  more  than  two  y 
to  Howard  Breen,  a  promoter,  who  c: 
to  the  city  and  interested  local 
starting  a  daily  paper  to  be  known 
the  Star.  He  obtained  15,000  pr¬ 
of  subscriptions  from  citizens,  and  ; 
promises  were  eventually  sold  out  to 
present  owners  of  the  Evening  N't* 
To  come  to  Portland  to  take  over 
new  enterprise,  Charles  H.  Tober, 
present  publisher  of  the  Evening  V 
said  he  sold  the  Marlboro  (Mass.) 
terprise,  the  Hudson  Sun.  and  the  S  - 
bridge  News,  all  dailies. 

Dr.  Gruening  as  a  newspajwr  man 
worked  on  a  number  of  dailies  sine- 
first  started  on  the  Boston  .dmtnV  ■ 
1912.  VVhen  invited  by  Mr.  ToV 
join  in  the  Portland  venture,  ht 
completing  his  book  on  Mexico,  “Mr 
and  Its  Heritage.”  Prior  to  that  bt 
!wnt  18  months  in  Mexico  writinf 
Collier’s  Weekly  and  other  mag^- 
He  was  managing  editor  of  The  n* 
from  1920  to  1924.  He  has  also  ' 
general  manager  of  New  Yo'* 
Prensa.  and  has  been  associated  ' 
the  Netv  York  Tribune,  and  the 
ton  Traveler,  the  Boston  Herald 
Boston  Journal.  He  now  has  Suits  p 
ing  against  the  Hearst  Newspapers  ¬ 
ling  several  million  dollars  for  aj 
libel  growing  out  of  the  forged  & 
ments,  purporting  to  show  that  j 
had  been  paid  American  editors  h; 
Mexican  government  for  ompagaflo 

F.  E.  MURPHY  nominated 

In  the  list  of  nominees  submit 
the  Associated  press  nominating  c®*” 
tee  to  fill  the  terms  of  five  direct^! 
expire  this  year  printed  in  EniTO**; 
Lis  HER  last  week  the  name  of  F. 
phy,  publisher  of  Minneapolis 
was  omitterl.  f 
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U.  S.  MAY  REVOKE  PRESS  RADIO  WAVE  BANDS 

Channels  May  Be  Transferred  to  Commercial  Interests  If  Publishers  Do  Not  Settle  Their  Difficulties 
Amicably,  Is  Report  From  Washington — New  Applications  Received — Hearing  March  7 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  14.— Unless  an 
”  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute 
over  the  allocation  of  the  short  wave 
bands  for  the  broadcasting  of  news  mat¬ 
ter  is  reached  in  the  ranks  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishers’  Committee,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  will  recapture  all  40 
wave  lengths  assigned  for  the  purpose 
and  give  them  over  to  some  other  public 
service. 

The  charge  of  unfair  allocation  of  the 
bands  brought  against  Joseph  Pierson, 
president  of  the  American  News  Traffic 
Corporation  by  John  Francis  Neylan, 
attorney  for  the  Hearst  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  will  be  aired  before  the  full 
“new”  commission,  March  7,  at  which 
time  the  latter  group  will  attempt  to 
assign  fr^uencies  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  warring  parties. 

The  publishers  committee  had  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  heard  by  the  present 
commission  which  retires  Feb.  27,  as  they 
were  familiar  with  the  background. 
Due  to  the  short  time  left  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  arguments  by  counsel  this  idea 
was  abandoned.  The  new  commission, 
providing  Congress  approves  of  the 
nominations,  will  be  made  up  of  Com¬ 
missioners  Robinson,  Lafount,  and 
Sykes,  of  the  old  body,  with  Arthur 
Batcheller  and  Cyril  Jansky  as  the  new 
members. 

Commissumer  I.afount  today  expresse<l 
a  hope  that  the  conferences  now  being 
held  behind  closed  doors  would  result^  in 
the  finding  of  some  method  of  settling 
the  dispute  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  growing  in  intensity.  At 
any  rate  Mr.  Neylan  and  Mr.  Pierson 
are  farther  from  peace  than  ever,  on  the 
surface  at  least. 

John  D.  Costello,  associated  with  Mr. 
Neylan  wrote  the  commission,  Feb.  7, 
reiterating  the  charges  of  unfairness 
attainst  Pierson  adding  that  the  latter 
“grossly  and  maliciously  violated  his 
status  as  spokesman  of  the  American 
Publishers’  Committee,  certainly  insofar 
as  he  pretended  to  speak  for  the  under¬ 
signed  (Hearst)  corporations.” 

Meanwhile  to  add  to  the  complexity 
of  the  situation  several  new  menaces  have 
presented  themselves.  Among  them  are 
the  renewal  of  the  land  wire  interests’ 
fight  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
entering  the  communications  field  and 
the  demand  of  other  newspapers,  not 
members  of  the  original  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee  for  recognition  and  a  share  of  the 
broadcasting  bands. 

To  add  to  the  committee’s  plight  it 
was  announced  also  by  the  commission 
that  the  assignment  of  frequencies  on  the 
20  trans-oceanic  bands  made  last  sum¬ 
mer,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
has  b«n  drawn  into  the  muddle  and 
may  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  20  con¬ 
tinental  bonds. 

While  the  land  wire  organizations  have 
made  no  decided  forward  move  lately,  it 
is  expected  at  the  commission  that  they 
are  about  to  press  the  argument  offered 
against  the  assignment  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  At  that  time  they  told  the  com¬ 
mission  they  were  willing  and  able  to 
handle  all  news  matter  as  expediently  as 
is  possible,  charging  it  was  unfair  to 
them  to  take  away  the  business,  being, 
as  they  were,  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions. 

The  announcement  this  week  by  the 
Baltimore  that  they  would  be  heard 
on  an  application  for  an  interest  in  the 
allocations  tends  to  complicate  matters. 
It  is  understood  also  that  the  New  York 
Sun  is  to  claim  an  interest. 

With  but  20  bands  available  for  all 
the  nation’s  news  gathering  organizations, 
and  dissension  in  the  ranks  as  it  is,  ob¬ 
servers  see  a  blow  to  peace  in  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  every  newspaper  not  an 
original  party. 

With  the  entire  situation  growing  more 
complicated  every  day  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  Neylan  and  Pierson  will 
burv  the  hatchet  before  the  date  of  hear¬ 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Waihington  Correspondent,  Editor  St  Publiiher, 


ing,  leaving  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
in  the  hands  of  the  radio  commission, 
which  sought  to  avoid  difficulty  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  publishers’  committee  to  allocate 
the  available  frequencies  themselves. 

Should  the  radio  group  fail  to  please 
all  concerned,  or  at  least  themselves,  ai 
the  hearing  March  7,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  they  will  quiet  the  differ¬ 
ence  by  recapturing  the  40  bands  for 
reassignment. 

As  the  Pierson-Neylan  controversy 
continues,  the  former  has  telegraphed  the 
commission  as  follows: 

“We  are  further  advised  that  John 
Neylan  has  filed  a  statement  with  your 
Commission  averring  that  he  represents 
all  of  the  American  press  not  otherwise 
represented  in  the  radio  hearings  and 
asking  you  for  certain  actions  predicated 
on  such  presumption.  It  is  our  informa¬ 
tion  and  belief  that  Neylan  does  not 
represent  any  other  than  Hearst  interests 
which  cwistitute  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  American  press,  and  we  must  re¬ 
quest  the  commission  to  base  no  action 
on  such  presumption.  We  enter  general 
denial  to  statements  by  both  Neylan  and 
Costello  and  will  send  specific  answer 
when  we  are  able  to  convene  our  scat¬ 
tered  interests.” 

The  following  wire  was  received  this 
week  by  EniTOR  &  Pi’busher  from  Mr. 
Neylan : 

“I  have  just  seen  your  issue  of  Feb. 
0.  Evidently  Mr.  I^b  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  furnished  you  with  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  frank  with  vou.  I  notice 
the  statement.  ‘No  official  statement  of 
the  original  allocation  was  available  in 
New  York.’  Mr.  I>oeb  and  several 
others  have  copies  of  this  allocation 
which  was  so  unjust  and  tinfair  that  one 
prominent  member  characterized  it  as 
being  ‘stupid  and  asinine.’  You  make  the 
statement  that  a  meeting  was  held  Jan. 
23.  and  that  ‘Mr.  N^vlan  was  invited 
hut  declined  to  attend.’  The  fact  is 
Mr.  Loeb  advised  Mr.  Neylan  of  the 
meeting  and  urged  Mr.  Neylan  not  to 


attend.  He  stated  it  was  an  informal 
meeting  of  New  York  members  only  and 
that  he  thought  more  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  my  absence. 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
my  objection  is  based  primarily  not  on 
the  injustice  to  the  Hearst  newspapers 
and  press  services  but  on  the  unjust  and 
inequitable  character  of  the  allocation 
as  It  affects  the  entire  American  press. 

“It  seems  unbelievable  that  intelligent 
men  would  think  they  could  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  Associated  Press  with 
1,200  members.  Not  one  wave  length 
was  allocated  to  the  Associated  Press 
and  I  am  authoritatively  advised  that 
the  American  News  Traffic  Corporation 
was  informed  in  advance  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  would  not  Subject  it- 
-self  to  that  corporation.  It  seems 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  Associated 
Press  is  entitled  to  a  proper  allocation 
in  its  own  right  and  that  any  scheme 
ignoring  its  rights  cannot  possibly  stand 
honest  scrutiny. 

“Let  me  say  further  that  I  suggested 
to  members  of  the  conference  that  the 
allocation  should  be  consummated  only 
after  all  of  the  newspapers  of  America 
had  been  advised  of  their  rights.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  not 
only  more  honest  but  far  more  sensible 
to  have  an  allocation  on  a  proper  basis 
after  due  notice  than  to  attempt  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
press. 

“Members  of  this  conference  begged 
me  not  to  arouse  the  interests  of  the 
papers  of  the  country  generally.  They 
declar^  that  if  I  did  those  of  us  al¬ 
ready  in  the  conference  would  get  fewer 
waves  for  our  own  purposes.  I  advised 
them  and  I  advise  vou  that  I  am  willing 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  should  be  justly  allocated  to  his 
interests  after  due  notice  and  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  rights  of  all  of  the 
American  press  and  it  seems  to  me  ele¬ 
mentary  that  this  is  the  honest  and  sen¬ 
sible  stand.  It  seems  to  me  someone  must 


HOW  RADIO  WILL  TELL  THE  NEWS  WHEN 
ANNOUNCERS  REALLY  GET  THE  KNACK 


(The  following,  written  by  H.  /. 
Phillips,  appeared  this  week  m  his  colum 
“The  Sun  Dial"  in  the  New  York  Sun.) 

WrOLKS  of  the  radio  audience:  The 
next  voice  you  hear  will  be  that 
of  Plimpton  B.  Poolkie,  who  will  give 
you  a  summary  of  important  news 
events.  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  Mr. 
Poolkie.” 

“Good  evening,  folks.  The  first  dis¬ 
patch  I  have  here  comes  from  Giilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  It  says  that  four  peo¬ 
ple  were  seriously  injured,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Great  Pastern  Pretzel 
Bending  Company,  benders  of  fine  pret¬ 
zels,  when  a  Buick  sedan,  product  of 
the  (General  Motors  Company,  America’s 
largest  producer  of  motor  cars,  crashed 
into  a  trolley  car  by  arrangement  with 
the  Paramount  Carbonated  Water  Cor- 
^ration.  'The  injured  are  Lester 
Mooch,  maker  of  unexcelled  Havana 
leaf  cigars;  Milton  Caraway.  Chillicoth^s 
leading  plumber,  whose  precast  pipe  is 
known  wherever  good  plumbing  is  es¬ 
teemed;  Mrs.  Hilda  Goggins,  originator 
of  the  (hoggins  health  wheat  cakn,  and 
Luther  Pratt,  vice  president  of  Pratt, 
Mooney  ft  Veech,  whose  Comfy  Shoes 
are  worn  everywhere.  It  was  announced 
by  Dr.  Strickland  Blitz,  founder  of  the 
Strickland  Blitz  Sanitarium,  that  they 
would  recover. 

“The  next  item  is  from  Carson  City, 
Nevada.  It  says :  ‘Jasper  Clinker,  prom¬ 
inent  business  man,  was  found  stabbed 


today  in  his  Smith  &  Wiggins-B'uilt 
bungalow.  The  last  person  seen*  with 
him,  according  to  the  International  Shel¬ 
lac  Corporation,  makers  of  Everlast 
Shellac,  was  a  Miss  Sadie  Woonk,  it 
was  stated  by  the  Federated  Animal 
Cracker  Company,  whose  animal  crack¬ 
ers  are  eaten  by  all  fastidious  cracker 
lovers.  Police  are  scouring  the  ci^  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Happiness  Cigar¬ 
ette  Company,  ooroner  Peebles  issuH  a 
verdict  of  murder  through  the  Goldberg 
ft  Schultz  Department  Store,  the  Home 
of  Shoppers  Who  Care.’ 

“Cos  Cob:  Arrests,  on  the  authority 
of  Mayor  Zwook,  a  member  of  the  hoard 
of  directors  of  the  Fifth  National  Rank 
and  Trust  Company,  whose  officials  are 
now_  making  a  big  crusade  for  more 
Christmas  (^luh  depositors,  are  promised 
within  twenty-four  hours  in  the  mystery 
slaying  of  Miss  Dolores  (‘Rahe’l 
Czolovitch,  society  girl  and  heiress,  who 
was  found  dead  in  her  apartment  over 
one  of  the  branch  stores  of  the  Quality 
Woolen  Underwear  Corporation  of 
America,  makers  of  quality  woolen 
underwear,  ‘It  -  gives  -  your  -  skin  -  that- 
healthy-girlish-glow,’  night  before  last. 
Miss  Czolovitch  is  known  to  have  been 
in  the  company  of  a  tall  man  and  a  short 
man  just  before  the  tragedy,  it  is  an¬ 
nounce  by  the  New  England  Rubber 
Root  Company,  Inc.,  whose  rubber  boots 
protect  the  feed,  ward  off  colds,  increase 
blood  circulation  and  improve  the  voice.” 


^  lacking  in  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  if  he  believes  that  an  alloca¬ 
tion  under  which  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  three  allied  newspapers  control  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  20  waves  out  of  the 
40  allocated  to  the  American  press  can 
stand  legally  or  morally.  It  seems  to 
me  absurd  to  assume  that  the  rights 
of  the  Associated  Press  can  be  ignored 
and  that  any  allocation  ignoring  these 
rights  could  be  accepted  as  legal  or  per¬ 
manent.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
ridiculous  that  any  allocation  made  with¬ 
out  notice  to  95  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  could  stand 
the  test  of  the  law  or  of  morals.  The 
whole  handling  of  this  matter  of  allo¬ 
cation  up  to  the  present  time  has  demon- 
strate<l  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  apparently  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  equity. 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
aside  from  any  objections  made  by  me, 
one  of  the  foremost  members  of  th« 
American  bar  has  already  rendered  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed 
allocation  is  so  lacking  in  legal  and 
equitable  justification  that  it  is  now  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

“I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assent  to 
any  allocation  which  meets  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirements:  1.  Fair  notice  shall 
be  given  to  all  newspapers  and  press 
associations  of  the  availability  of  these 
short  waves. 

“2.  The  rights  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  of  all  established  news  serrices 
shall  be  recognized  on  an  equitable  basis. 

“3.  If  a  corporation  is  formed  for  the 
general  use  of  the  press  the  personnel 
of  its  officers  and  directing  b^y  shall 
be  representative  of  the  American  press 
and  not  be  drawn  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  alone  or  from  a  mere  handful 
of  newspapers. 

“4.  The  allocation  shall  be  made 
in  a  free  and  open  conference 
and  not  in  a  private  caucus  in  which 
the  program  is  prepared  in  advance  bv 
an  employe  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  ami 
an  employe  of  another  newspaper.” 

In  a  statement  to  Editoii  ft  Pubi.ishfx 
this  week,  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.s.sociat^  Press,  declared 
he  thought  the  radio  commission  could 
“well  afford  to  adjust  the  grants  in  such 
a  way  that  the  A.P.  will  not  have  to 
adopt  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  obtain 
equality  of  treatment  with  its  competi¬ 
tors.” 

“The  A.P.,”  he  said,  “intemls  to  pur¬ 
sue  its  original  inquiry  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  without  alliance  with  either  con¬ 
tending  interest.  A  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  has  said  that  he  has  mi  doubt 
that  our  associate  interests  will  find  it 
possible  to  organize  a  subsidiary  in  such 
a  form  as  to  comply  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  stipulations  of  carrying  communi¬ 
cations  generally  for  all  classes  of  appli¬ 
cants. 

“The  A.P.  asks  for  nothing  it  can- 
mjt  use  to  full  capacity  itself,  and  feels, 
in  justice  to  its  major  press  association 
efforts,  that  the  commission  could  well 
afford  to  adjust  the  grants  in  such  a  way 
that  the  A.P.  will  not  have  to  adopt  a 
subterfuge  in  order  to  obtain  equality 
of  treatment  with  its  competitors. 

“I  am  not  advised  that  any  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  would  object  to  the  commission 
meeting  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
A.P.  My  first  effort  therefore  will  be 
for  our  representative  to  urge  such 
action  on  the  commission  and  let  the 
commission  ascertain  if  any  other  appli¬ 
cant  offer  objections.  If  so,  and  if  the 
commission  upholds  the  objections,  the 
only  fair  thing  would  be  for  the  com¬ 
mission  itself  to  reserve  adeqmte  wave 
hands  until  the  A.P.  decides  whether  to 
adopt  the  commission’s  objections.” 
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HOOVER,  SENSITIVE  TO  CRITICISM,  WILL 
TIGHTEN  RELATIONS  WITH  PRESS 

Correspondents  Expect  No  “Liberalization”  of  Conferences 
When  He  Takes  Office —  Has  Shunned  Writers  Since 
Return  from  S.  A. — Stimson  Release  Called  “Clumsy” 

By  J.  FRED  ESSARY 

Washington  Correspondent,  Baltimore  Sun 


Miami  HEACH,  Feb.  12.— How 

Herliert  Hoover  will  deal  with  the 
press  of  the  country,  once  he  enters  the 
White  House, 


IS  a  question 
that  IS  troub¬ 
ling  him  and 
one  to  which 
as  yet  he  has 
found  no 
answer. 

Like  other 
Presidents  he 
wants  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  inspired 
publicity  —  all 
lie  can  get.  He 
will  play  for  it, 
J.  F»tD  E.SSAIY  t(K),  as  long  as 

the  party  of  the 
second  jiart  is  willing  to  go  along,  but 
fibservers  of  Mr.  lloover  during  and 
since  his  campaign  are  wondering  how 
he  will  react  to  criticism,  once  the  criti- 
ri>>ni  liegins. 

He  has  proven  himself  more  sensitive 
to  censure,  since  his  nomination,  than 
any  man  high  in  public  life,  and  his 
friends  argue  that  it  is  liccau.se  of  that 
sensitnericss  that  he  practically  sus¬ 
pended  his  intercourse  with  the  press  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  his  campaign. 

N'or  has  that  intercourse  lieen  renewed. 
He  is  less  accessible  now  to  the  press 
representatives  in  his  party  than  he  has 
lieen  at  any  time  since  any  of  them  have 
known  him  and  it  seems  probable  that 
his  aloofness  will  continue  until  he  is 
inducted  into  office,  perliaps  longer. 

What  his  attitude  will  lie  after  the 
inauguration,  is  still  undetermined.  For 
a  while,  at  all  events,  he  will  continue 
the  White  House  press  conferences, 
initiated  by  President  Taft  and  carried 
on  by  each  of  his  successors,  save  for 
the  period  when  Mr.  Wilson  droppeil 
them  during  the  war. 

But  there  is  not  the  remotest  likeli¬ 
hood  that  Mr.  Hoover  will  “liberalize" 
those  conferences.  He  has  made  that 
very  plain  to  those  of  his  close  news¬ 
paper  friends  with  whom  he  discussed 
the  matter  while  still  in  Washington. 

It  is  now  known  that  he  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  would  stick  to  the 
rule  of  the  written  question.  That  was 
the  rule  that  President  Harding  adopted 
after  his  emliarrassing  break  in  the 
course  of  the  1921  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  free  an<l 
easy  verbal  exchange  of  question  and 
answer  that  marked  the  Taft,  Wilson 
and  the  early  Harding  conferences,  Mr. 
Hoover  will  probably  tighten  the  rules. 
He  has  even  indicated  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  many  of  the  questions 
that  may  lie  propounded,  submitted  to 
him  the  day  before  a  conference,  in 
order  that  he  may  decide  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  whether  he  will  answer  any  or 
all  and  if  so,  in  order  that  he  may 
assemble  full  information  for  that 
fiurpose. 

There  will  be  no  direct  quotation  of 
the  new  President.  This  can  be  stated 
upon  ample  authority.  Mr.  Hoover,  like 
those  Presidents  who  have  gone  before 
him,  does  not  feel  that  the  Chief  Elxecu- 
tive  should  be  quoted,  following  press 
conferences,  without  a  specific  authoriza¬ 
tion 

Few  newspaper  correspondents  in 
Washington  will  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Hoover  on  that  score,  provided  he  per¬ 
mits  them  to  indicate  very  clearly  in 
their  dispatches  the  authority  for  such 
statements  as  he  may  make;  in  otlwr 
words,  to  divide  responsibility  with  him 
for  any  and  all  official  outgivings. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  been 
called  into  consultation  by  Mr.  Hoover 
upon  the  problem  of  press  relations,  that 


he  is  now  disi>ove<l  to  permit  three  classes 
of  news  to  proceed  from  him ;  first,  his 
public  statements;  second,  authorized  but 
unquoterl  matter,  and  third,  matter  that 
must  not  lie  attributed  to  him  directly 
or  indirectly. 

There  will  lie  particular  interest  in 
how  the  last  of  these  three  clas-es  of 
news  is  put  out  by  the  new  President 
and  how  it  may  lie  treated  by  the  iiews- 
IwiKTs  of  the  country. 

It  was  because  of  such  news  that  Mr. 
IlcKiver  and  representatives  of  the  press 
in  Washington  reached  an  impasse,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  campaign.  He 
.sought  to  get  certain  views  before  the 
country  regarding  the  “whisperings”  on 
iKith  sides  of  the  fence,  but  insisted  that 
he  lie  not  made  responsible  for  them. 

Most  of  the  news  writers  ignored  the 
Hoover  injunction  and  charged  the  story 
directly  to  him.  That,  plus  the  refusal 


lessed  from  sbiplxiard.  The  dispatches 
filed  ashore  (and  because  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  toll  charges  little  was  sent  that  way) 
were  uncensurable. 

For  two  weeks  .\Ir.  Hoover  held  con¬ 
ferences  ill  W  ashington  with  every  poli¬ 
tician  that  sought  his  car.  But  during 
that  time  there  was  not  <hic  press  con¬ 
ference.  He  merely  passed  out  woni  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  the  country,  there¬ 
fore  a  press  conference  would  be  useless. 

A  few  individual  correspondents  were 
received  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  Washington 
but  they  went  away  without  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  revealed  in  their  disjiatches. 
Some  of  them  murmured  mysteriously  of 
“low  down”  information  which  they  had 
received,  but  which  they  added  they,  of 
cause,  could  not  use. 

One  small  group  called  at  Mr. 
Hoover’s  invitation,  to  hear  him  outline 
his  press  relations  proposal,  once  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office.  The  .substance  of  that 
proposal  has  lieen  sketched  alxive. 

In  Florida  the  Hoover  secretiveness 
has  been  ever  more  pronounced.  So  far 
not  one  general  conference  with  the  press 
has  taken  place.  Not  one  item  of  news 
has  lieen  publicly  authorized  by  the 
President-elect,  except  the  brief  single 
line  statement  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  former  Governor  Smith  of  New 
York  call  upon  him. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  Hoover 
fish  and  the  length  of  time  to  haul  a 
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of  Mr.  Hoover  to  submit  to  intcrroRa-  .  ,  are  matter^;  uhirh  have  been 

tion  at  the  hands  of  correspondents,  catch  atxiard  arc  ma  ters  which  have  t^n 
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and  administration  policy  seem  to  be  re- 
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It  was  assumed  by  press  representa¬ 
tives  accompanying  him  that  once 
elected,  Mr.  lloover  would  resume  his 
conferences  and  use  them  to  keep  the 
country  advised  of  his  plans,  p<ilicies  and 
jKissibly  his  apixiintments.  But  he  has 
lieen  even  less  communicative  since 
Nov.  6  than  liefore. 


freely  given  out.  but  matters  of  Cabinet 
appointments,  of  the  inaugural  address 
and  administration  policy  seem  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  sacrosanct.  No  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  them  are  jiermitted  and 
no  affirmation  or  denial  of  speculations 
arc  authorized. 

Two  more  or  less  important  items  of 
Cabinet  news  have  come  from  Hoover 
sources,  however,  and  becau.se  of  the  way 
thev  came  out  observers  are  led  to  won- 


Whilc  on  his  South  .Xmcrican  tour,  the  Hoover  may  not.  after  all. 

President-elect  onlv  once  or  twice  called  return  to  the  Kixiscvclt  system  of  put- 
in  the  press  memlKTs  of  his  party.  To  important  decisions  or  his 

these  men  he  imparted  nothing  of  genuine  ‘‘*'''1*'  balloons  ’  through  a  few  corre- 
iiews  value.  He  merely  impres.setl  u]ion  spondents  in  his  confidence  and  willing 
them  their  joint  obligations  with  him  to  fi’  ^i'*  game. 

make  the  g(x-id-will  tour  a  diplomatic  sue-  The  first  of  these  two  items — the  story 
cess  by  printing  nothing  that  would  l>e  of  the  Hoover  decision  to  withhold  his 


offensive  to  the  governments  or  people  ('abinet  atqxiintees  until  he  submitted  the 


whose  guests  they  had  been. 


.‘senate  on  March  4 — was 


And  to  avoid  possible  slips  or  insurg-  made  public  through  a  writer  who  was  a 
ency  in  that  particular  (ieorge  Barr  bouse  guest  alxiard  his  fishing  yacht  and 
Baker  was  authorized  to  put  into  effect  who  has  long  bwii  a  faithful  supporter, 
a  censorship  of  such  matter  as  was  wire-  The  other  item  had  to  do  with  the  ten- 

BROUGHT  RELIEF  TO  ICEBOUND  ISLAND 


Chicago  Daily  News  relief  expedition  to  Beaver  Island.  Those  in  the  picinre, 
left  to  right,  are:  W.  F.  Bliss,  operations  manager.  Universal  Air  Lines; 
Chic  Schwarz,  reporter  for  the  Daily  News;  Elmer  Kain,  pilot.  Universal  Air 
Lines;  Shirley  ^ort.  Daily  News  pilot,  and  Charles  EL  Ford,  camerman. 
Daily  News  Screen  Service. 


tative  selection  of  Henry  L.  Stimson  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  Because  of  the 
necessity  for  Mr.  Stimson  to  resign  as 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippines  and 
return  home,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
let  his  appointment  seem  to  “leak”  out. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  deliberately 
put  out  but  in  order  to  conceal  the  source 
of  the  information — and  it  was  done 
clumsily — also  in  order  to  give  Mr. 
Hoover  full  opportunity  to  change  his 
mind,  the  story  was  put  out  through 
.Washington  friends  instead  of  through 
the  Miami  headquarters. 

It  is  probably  too  soon  to  indicate  how 
satisfactory  the  intercourse  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  news  writers  in  W  ash¬ 
ington  may  be,  after  March  4,  but  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  know  that  he  will  not 
have  as  friendly  a  press  then  as  he  had 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Approximately  20  correspondents  and 
nearly  half  as  many  photographers 
traveled  from  Washington  to  Miami  with 
Mr.  Hoover.  F'our  of  the  writers  re¬ 
turned  within  two  weeks  because  the 
Hoover  policy  of  keeping  his  own  coun¬ 
sel  made  their  assignment  unprofitable. 


DAILY’S  PLANE  BRINGS 
AID  TO  ISLAND 

Chicago  Daily  New*  Sent  Medicine 

and  Surgical  Supplie*  to  Ice¬ 
bound  Hamlet  in  Northern 
Lake  Michigan 

An  airplane  expedition  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  iVeu’j  recently  carried  help  to 
Beaver  island  in  northern  I..ake  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  a  Chicago  stenographer  was 
caring  for  her  sick  mother,  stricken  dur¬ 
ing  an  epidemic  of  tlu  and  pneumonia. 
The  Daily  News  plane  carried  two  pilots, 
a  cameraman  for  its  Screen  Service,  a 
staff  photographer  and  a  reporter.  It  also 
carried  medicine  recommended  by  Chi¬ 
cago  physicians,  a  last  minute  addition  to 
the  expedition  when  word  came  from  the 
nearest  mainland  point  that  the  home  of 
the  island  physician  had  burned  to  the 
ground,  with  the  destruction  of  all  his 
surgical  and  medical  supplies. 

Arrival  of  the  plane,  carrying  the  first 
visitors  from  the  outside  world  that  the 
islanders  had  had  for  a  month,  brought 
the  declaration  of  a  general  holiday  at 
St.  James,  the  island  center. 

Shirley  J.  Short,  the  Daily  News’  staff 
pilot  who  was  awarded  the  Harmon  in¬ 
ternational  trophy  in  1926  as  that  year’s 
“best  aviator,”  was  at  the  controls  most 
of  the  way,  but  was  aided  by  Elmer  M. 
Kane,  chief  pilot  of  the  Universal  Air 
Lines.  Others  in  the  party  were  Charles 
K.  Ford,  chief  cameraman  for  the  Daily 
News  Screen  Service;  Robert  E.  Stiewe, 
staff  photographer,  and  Charles  Schwarz, 
reporter. 

HEAD  CLARIFIES  STATEMENT 

International  Paper  Not  Oversold  and 
Is  Undersold  in  U.  S.,  He  Says 

N.  C.  Head,  assistant  to  the  president. 
International  Paper  Company,  in  com¬ 
menting  this  week  on  the  statement 
attributed  to  him  in  last  week’s  Edito* 
&  PuBLiSHHi,  stated  that  he  was  mis¬ 
understood  and  that  International  Paper 
Company  has  not  over-sold  its  capacity. 

J.  L.  Fearing,  vice-president,  confirm^ 
this  statement,  and  pointed  out  that  his 
company  is  considerably  under.sold, 
notably  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fearing  declared  that  any  prema¬ 
ture  guesses  as  to  the  price  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  that 
the  price  sdiedule  for  his  company  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

VAN  ANDA  HONORED 

A  luncheon  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Carr  V.  Van  Anda 
as  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  held  Feb.  14  in  the  Times 
annex  and  was  attended  by  some  fifty 
editors  and  heads  of  departments  of 
that  newspaper. 
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N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS  PLANT  TO  COST  $10,000,000 


Newspaper  Will  Occupy  Nine  Stories  of  36  Story  Structure  Now  Being  Constructed  In  Grand  Central 
Zone — Real  Estate  Cost  $4)000,000 — To  Be  Completed  Next  January 


Construction  has  been  started 

on  the  new  $10,000,000  skyscraper 
home  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  into 
which  the  tabloid  daily  expects  to  move 
shortly  after  Jan.  1,  1930.  The  new 
building,  rising  to  a  height  of  36  stories, 
will  be  i»rt  of  New  York’s  new  sky¬ 
scraper  district,  the  Grand  Central  Zone. 
ELxcavation  work  has  already  started. 

The  property  on  which  the  edifice  is 
being  erected  was  purchased  last  year 
by  the  News  Syndicate  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,000.  It  is  “L”  shaped  and 
has  a  frontage  of  125  feet  on  42nd 
Street,  355  feet  on  41st  Street  and  99 
feet  on  Second  avenue. 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  News,  the 
building  will  house  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Chicoffo  Tribune,  the  headquarters 
office  of  Liberty  Magazine,  Pacific  & 
Atlantic  Photos,  Inc.,  and  the  Ocean 
Titnes.  All  remaining  office  space  will 
be  rented  to  outside  concerns. 

The  entire  production  plant  of  the 
Daily  News  will  occupy  a  nine-story 
wing  of  the  buildign,  leaving  the  huge 
tower  free  for  office  use.  This  wing 
will  front  on  41st  Street.  The  tower 
and  wing  will  be  constructed  of  white 
brick  with  facing  of  red  and  black  brick, 
and  the  summit  of  the  tower  will  be  476 
feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

Although  the  building  will  be  in  an 
area  of  tall  structures  built  close  to¬ 
gether,  unrestricted  light  and  air  will  be 
assured  offices  on  the  west  side,  which 
has  no  street  frontage,  by  the  cutting 
of  a  .H)  foot  avenue  through  from  41st  to 
42nd  Street.  The  News  has  set  aside 
25  feet  of  its  property  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  city  administration  has  agreed 
to  set  aside  the  same  space  on  the 
adjoining  property  when  a  school  build¬ 
ing  now  occupying  the  site  is  demolished. 

In  the  nine  story  wing  the  daily’s 
pl.iit  will  be  constructed  on  straightlinc 
principles  designed  to  si)eed  up  protluc- 
tion.  The  business  and  advertising  offices 
will  occupy  the  two  upj^r  Hoors,  and  the 
editorial  department  will  be  located  on 
the  seventh  floor.  There  will  be  speci¬ 
ally  designed  photograph  studios  on  this 
floor  equipped  with  modern  photo-devel¬ 
oping  rooms. 

The  composing  room  and  photo-en¬ 
graving  department  will  be  on  the  sixth 
floor.  Nine  dark  rooms  and  eight  photo¬ 
engraving  cameras  will  be  installed  in 
this  department. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  plant  will 
be  the  vast  paper  storage  space  providc<I 
for  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors,  above 
the  huge  press  room.  Paper  rolls  will 
be  unload^  at  street  level  under  cover 
and  from  there  will  be  conveyed  in 
finger-type  barrel  conveyors  to  their 
lofty  storage  rooms. 

The  press  room  will  occupy  the  second 
and  third  floors."  Paper  reels  will  be  on 
the  second  floor  level,  and  a  gallery  ex¬ 
tending  around  the  third  flfxjr  at  the 
same  level  as  the  press  cylinders  will 
provide  for  plating  the  presses. 

Thirty-six  new  straight-line  Goss  units 
will  be  installed,  an<l  the  press  r(Kim  has 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  76  units.  Two 
new  Wood  automatic  autoplate  sterotyiK- 
machines  will  be  put  in  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment. 

Directly  beneath  the  press  ropm,  on 
the  ground  floor,  will  be  the  mailing 
room.  Space  for  twelve  large  trucks  to 
load  papers  under  cover  will  lx-  provided 
in  this  department.  This  loading  capa¬ 
city  will  be  doubled  by  a  reserve  loajling 
platform  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
This  will  be  reached  by  trucks  through 
an  interior  ramp  leading  from  the  street. 

In  addition  to  the  reserve  platform  the 
basement  will  contain  a  large  storage 
space  for  ink  tanks  awl  the  power  con- 
•rol  center  for  the  plant.  Electric  switch- 
l>oards  and  control  machines  will  Im; 
stationed  in  this  part  of  the  building. 

Fresh  air  will  f)e  supplied  and  heat 
and  fumes  carried  off  by  a  complete 
artificial  ventilating  system.  Vibration 


will  Ik*  eliminated  throtigh  n.se  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  reinforced  concrete  llat 
slabs  in  flo<ir  construction.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  w  ill  l)e  completely  equipped 
with  sound  deadening  material,  and  lead 
instdatiiig  pads  will  be  provided  as  a 
base  for  the  presses,  separating  them 
^rom  the  rt(M)r  slabs  and  absorbing  all 
shock  and  vibration. 

Throughout  the  plant  a  double  sys¬ 
tem  of  steam  and  electrical  connections 
will  l)e  installed.  This  will  insure 
against  a  stoppage  of  power  or  light  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  In 
every  possible  deiwrtment  provisions 
arc  being  made  for  future  expansion 
and  installation  of  additional  ecpnpment. 

The  staff  will  be  provided  with  iikhI- 
ern  recreation  and  rest  rooms,  and  ample 
shower  and  locker  space  will  lx;  installed 


(ireenc  &  Co.,  specialists  on  newspaper 
plants,  are  the  engineers,  and  liegeman 
Harris  Company  the  general  contractors. 
Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.  are  agents  for 
the  office  building. 

The  rapidly  expanding  tahloi<l  has 
greatly  outgrown  its  present  ifuarters 
in  a  six-story  building  on  Park  place. 
It  (X'ctipied  this  building  when  it  first 
started  publication  in  1919  and  has 
gr.ylually  rrachetl  out  and  taken  over 
adjoining  buildings  until  its  plant  is  four 
times  its  original  size. 

In  February,  last  year,  the  News 
opene<l  a  supplementary  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  print  its  special  Brooklyn  e<lition 
in  addition  to  its  regular  city  (xlitxin  for 
Brooklyn  distribution.  This  building 
was  also  constructed  by  l>ockwood, 
(ireenc  &  Co.  Straight-line  priHhietion 
which  holds  sway  on  the  new  uptown 
building  was  adopted  in  this  plant,  and 
copy,  starting  on  the  fifth  flfx>r  of  the 
six-.story  building,  goes  straight  down 
through  the  mechanical  departments  to 
the  press  rwim  and  the  delivery  trucks. 
The  Brooklyn  plant  was  constructe<l  so 
that  three  additumal  stories  can  be  built 
on  top  of  the  present  structure  whenever 
necessary. 

There  is  sp.are  for  storing  5..5()fl  tons 
of  newsprint  in  this  plant  and  about 
200  men  arc  employed  there. 

Captain  J.  M.  Patterson  is  e<litor  of 
the  Daily  News.  Roy  C.  Hollis  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Frank  Hause,  managing 
e»litor ;  J.  M.  Barnhart,  business  mana¬ 
ger;  Ray  T.  Wilken,  .advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  J.  S.  Sullivan,  circulation 
manager. 

CIRCULATORS  SHIFTED 


Hoffman  Join*  Columbu*  Citiian — 
Morrison  Promoted 

Ben  J.  Hoffm.an,  for  15  years  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Toledo  Nnus-Bee, 
has  been  ivamed  circulation  director  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen.  Both  papers  are 
in  the  Scripps- Howard  group.  Hoffman 
is  succeeded  in  Toledo  by  Glen  U.  Mor¬ 
rison,  for  most  of  the  past  13  years  man- 
,agcr  of  auintry  circulation  for  the  News- 
Bee. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  associates  and  friends,  Hoffman  was 
presented  with  a  diamond-set  Masonic 
ring. 

UTILITY  CASE  IN  COURT 


for  the  office  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
workers. 

.•\  striking  feature  of  the  lofty  tower, 
which  w  ill  compose  the  main  part  of  the 
News  building,  will  lx-  the  beautiful 
miKlernistic  entrance  lobby,  on  the  42nd 
street  side.  This  lobby  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  four  stories,  will  be  circular 
in  sha|X'  and  will  have  a  diameter  of  50 
feet.  The  walls  will  be  constructed  of 
a  new  ty|X'  of  black  glass  of  high  re¬ 
flecting  (('uality.  In  a  well  sunk  in  the 
center  of  the  flixir  will  lx*  a  large  revolv¬ 
ing  bronze  glolx-  of  the  world.  Con¬ 
cealed  lights  will  play  continually  on 
this  glolx'  reflecting  from  its  bright  sur¬ 
face  to  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

•Around  the  lobby  there  will  be  small 
windows  for  various  disph'iys.  Space 
will  also  be  provided  for  retail  store! 


and  a  restaurant  on  the  first  ffix>r. 

.\  group  of  automatic  Westinghouse 
elevators  with  a  speed  of  S(X)  feet  per 
minute  will  connect  the  lobby  with  the 
upper  floors.  Offices  on  these  flcxirs  are 
Ix-ing  planned  so  that  no  space  is  more 
than  20  feet  from  a  window.  The  total 
floor  space  will  amount  to  about  450,(XX) 
square  feet. 

Tbe  new  building  will  give  the  Daily 
News  a  strategic  location  with  regard 
to  distribution  facilities.  Within  two 
blocks  of  Grand  Central  Terminal,  it 
will  have  means  of  out-of-town  delivery 
almost  at  its  doorstep.  Pennsylvania 
terminal,  too,  is  but  a  few  blocks  across 
town  at  34th  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

Howells  and  Ilorxl,  designers  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  tower,  have  designed 
the  Daily  News  building.  Lixrkwood 


To  Determine  Whether  Bond  & 

Share  Co.  Must  Produce  Record* 

(By  teUgraph  to  Editor  &  rcBi.iSHCt) 

Wasiii.sctov,  D.  C.,  Feb.  14. — The 
rase  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share 
ties  investigation  is  scheduled  to  come  up 
in  I’nited  States  district  court  for  South¬ 
ern  New  York,  Feb.  15. 

The  Commission  asks  the  court  to 
order  officials  of  the  Electric  Bond  & 
.Share  Company  to  answer  questions  and 
pnxluce  documnits  w.mted  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  utility  propaganda,  political 
cx|x*nditures  and  financial  structure. 


Towering  edifire  whieh  will  house  New  York  Daily  Netct. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  MAN  URGES  ZONE 
RATE  FOR  RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

H.  M.  Weiland  of  Denver  Claim*  Special  City  and  Suburban 
Rate  Will  Attract  More  Linage— Suggests  Merchants 
Demand  This  System 


A  Z(J\K  rate  for  retail  advertising, 
whereby  space  may  be  purchased 
in  Sunday  newspapers  covering  only  city 
and  sutiurl>an  cir¬ 
culation  and  not 
state-wide  distrib¬ 
ution.  was  recom- 
inendefl  as  a 
remedy  for  the 
decrease  in  de- 
iwrtment  st»)re 
linace  evident 
during  V)2H  in 
Sunday  editions 
by  H.  Maurice 
Weiland,  publicity 
aiul  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director  of 
„  ,,  ,,,  T  h  e  N'custeter 

t  o  III  p  a  n  y , 


Iteiivcr,  Col.,  in  an  address  lief  ore  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  GikkIs  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
\'ork,  Feb.  7. 

Mr.  Weiland  quoted  figures  from 
FnntJK  &  PiJi’.LiSHiJt,  .Metlia  Records  awl 
other  sources  showing  that  department 
store  and  siicfialty  shop  linage  had  de¬ 
creased  in  newspapers  in  some  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Sunday  editions,  and  made 
the  claim  that  publishers,  generally,  are 
not  making  as  great  an  effort  to  get  the 
retail  merchants  to  use  the  Sunday 
papers  as  formerly.  He  suggested  that 
they  place  more  emphasis  on  service  to 
the  retailers.  The  zone  rate  plan  was 
a  siiecific  service  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Weiland. 

This  i>lan.  Mr.  Weiland  said,  is  now 
in  force  on  the  C  hicayo  7  rihutic,  in  which 
paper  a  merchant  can  buy  city  and 
suburban  circulation  on  Sunday  at  a  rate 
of  75  cents  per  line  on  contract.  The 
rate  for  the  total  circulation  is  $1.05  on 
contract  and  $1.25  without  a  contract. 
Mr.  Weilaiul  also  mentioned  the  special 
district  sections  printed  by  the  Tribune, 
liermitting  a  North  Side  merchant  to 
t)uy  circulation  on  the  North  Side  only 
at  a  special  rate.  A  zone  rate  plan  is  also 
in  f<»rce  on  the  Cln-eland  News, 
Mr.  Weiland  said,  and  in  Cincinnati, 
when,  I'.c  declared,  city  circulation  alone 
may  Ik-  hemght  on  week  days  as  well  as 
Sundays.  He  did  not  mention  the  paper 
ofierating  on  this  basis. 

After  presenting  thc^c  examples  of 
zone  rating,  Mr.  Weiland  asked  his 
awlience  to  indicate  by  raising  hands  how 
many  were  getting  zone  rate  in  their 
cities.  No  hands  were  raised.  Mr.  Weiland 
then  made  a  plea  to  the  Retail  Merchants 
.Association  to  conduct  a  survey  or  a 
campaign  among  its  members  a  view  to 
getting  publishers  to  adopt  a  zone  system. 

“The  Denver  Post  in  our  city,”  he  said, 
“and  I  think  this  is  similar  to  many  of 
vour  cities,  has  a  circulation  on  Sunday 
of  2«0,000  of  which  is  in  the  city 

of  Denver  and  suburban  territory.  _We 
don’t  have  any  surrounding  large  cities 
in  our  particular  territory.  We  are  not 
like  a  lot  of  cities  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  and 
so  we  really  find  that  only  the  90,000  docs 
us  any  material  good  for  Monday’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Many  of  you  realize  the  trend  today 
in  mail  order  business.  In  fact,  stores 
of  our  type  don’t  care  about  it — have 
given  it  up.  This  other  circulation  which 
amounts  to  180,000  or  more  really  doesn’t 
do  us  any  good.  Some  of  it  is  in  Texas, 
some  of  it  is  in  Wyoming,  some  in 
Nebraska.  It  is  of  tremendous  help  to 
the  national  advertiser,  but  it  isn’t  much 
good  to  Neusteter’s  or  any  of  the  seven 
leading  stores  in  Denver. 

“I  feel  that  we  certainly  ought  to  go 
into  this  question.  In  every  city  where 
we  can  study  Sunday  circulation,  and 
even  weekly,  I  think  we  should  have  the 
merchants  in  that  city  get  together  and 
make  an  analysis  and  present  it  to  the 
publishers  and  do  something  on  the  zon¬ 
ing  idea  so  as  to  give  us  a  city  and 
suburban  rate  and  again  be  able  to  go 


back  into  that  Sunday  newspaper  as  we 
did  in  former  years.  Why  the  pub¬ 
lisher  hasn’t  started  it  himself,  I  think 
is  obvious.  1  really  think,  though,  that  in 
the  next  few  years  when  they  start  study¬ 
ing  linage  decreases  year  after  year, 
c.siK-cially  in  the  specialty  store  classifica¬ 
tion  where  foreign  circulation,  so-called, 
isn’t  of  any  advantage,  they  will  come 
around  and  <lo  what  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land  are  doing." 

When  questioned  by  Eiutor  &  Pub¬ 
lish  tx  this  wrek  as  to  the  lienefit  of  the 
zone  rate  to  newspapers,  even  though  it 
meant  an  increase  in  space,  Mr.  Weiland 
said : 

“I  believe  that  the  reduction  in  rate 
will  Ik-  more  than  made  up  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  space  department  stores  will  use. 
Merchants  w-ill  be  induct-d  to  use  more 
space  than  they  ever  have  before,  and 
.some  merchants  who  do  not  advertise 
on  regular  schedules,  because  of  the  high 
rates,  will  find  it  within  their  means  to 
adopt  a  regular  advertising  campaign.  1 
think,  in  the  Irmg  run,  it  will  mean  a  lot 
more  to  the  papers,  both  in  increased 
linage  and  increased  income.” 

.-Although  he  sjioke  of  “saving  space” 
in  his  address,  Mr.  Weiland  told  Eiiitor 
&  PuBLisHKR  that  he  did  not  advocate 
reduction  of  space  to  any  great  extent, 
but  rather,  a  more  judicious  distribution 
of  space  throughout  the  week. 

“It  isn’t  a  question  of  decreasing  lin¬ 
age,"  he  said,  “it's  a  question  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it  properly.  Store  advertising 
managers  should  u.se  their  alloted  space 
according  to  the  trend  of  their  sales. 
The  amount  of  business  to  be  expected  on 
a  certain  day  should  govern  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  space  on  that  day." 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Weiland  told  the 
sales  promotion  |K*ople  that  space  could 
l»e  saved  through  re-arrangement  of  de- 
jiartmental  items  in  each  advertisement. 
He  explained  that  his  quotation  of  fig¬ 
ures  showing  linage  decrease  in  certain 
cities  did  not  mean  that  stores  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  hy  cutting  down  on  their 
space.  Rather,  he  advocated  checking  up 
on  competitors’  distribution  of  space,  in 
an  effort  to  get  more  value  out  of  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  which  the 
merchant  has  been  regularly  using.  He 
conveyed  the  idea  that  savings  could  be 
effected  by  distribution  of  departmental 
space  in  relation  to  departmental  sales. 

Mr.  Weiland  announced  that  he  has 
resigned  from  Neusteter’s,  and  will  join 
a  chain  organization  comprising  25 
w-omen’s  specialty  shops,  March  1.  He 
entered  the  advertising  business  with  the 
William  T.  Mullally  advertising  agency 
and  worked  for  six  months  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Nnv  York 
.4tneriean  before  entering  the  department 
store  field. 


ARKANSAS  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Camden  (Ark.)  Efening 
News,  only  newspaper  of  Camden,  Ark., 
to  C.  E.  Palmer  and  associates  has  been 
announced  by  Curtis  B.  Hurley,  editor 
and  publisher.  The  Camden  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  incorporated  at  $60,000, 
has  biren  formed  with  C.  E.  Palmer,  M. 
F.  Freison  and  J.  H.  Vogel,  incorpor¬ 
ators.  Acquisition  of  the  Camden  news¬ 
paper  marks  Mr.  Palmer’s  second  pur¬ 
chase  of  Arkansas  newspapers  since  Jan. 
1.  He  recently  bought  the  Star  of  Hope 
and  Hope  Press  of  Hope,  Ark.,  and 
combined  them. 


LIBEL  CASE  QUASHED 

Judge  Frank  O.  Switzer  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash  (Indiana)  Circuit  court  last  week 
sustained  a  motion  to  quash  an  affidavit 
sworn  to  by  Roy  Wertenberger  against 
Don  M.  Nixon,  publisher  of  the  Wabash 
Plain  Dealer,  charging  criminal  libel. 
The  action  was  taken  on  the  ground  that 
the  affidavit  did  not  state  a  public  of¬ 
fense  and  did  not  state  the  offense  with 
sufficient  certainty. 


BECOMES  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 


Van  Backer  Succeeds  Dargie  in 
San  Francisco  Call 

John  D.  Van  Becker,  financial  writei 
of  the  .Sail  Prancisco  News,  joined  the 
San  Prancisco  Call  as  financial  editor, 
Feb.  6,  succeeding  Thomas  M.  Dargie, 
who  resigned  to  join  Anderson  &  Fox, 
San  Francisco  financial  house.  Mr.  Van 
Becker  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  and  w-orked  for  a  time  as 
Alameda  C'ounty  correspondent  of  the 
Call.  Later  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-linquirer  and  still 
later  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Call, 
liefore  going  to  the  News. 

Mr.  Dargie  joined  the  Call  in  1917 
after  a  numlier  of  years  on  the  Oakland 
Tribune. _ 

GIVES  ZONE  RATES  TO 
FRIDAY  ADVERTISERS 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Allows 
Display  Advertisers  to  Buy 
Sectional  Circulation — 
Establishes  Four  Zones 


The  C  hicayo  Herald  and  Examiner  for 
the  past  few-  weeks  has  conducted  an 
experiment  with  its  zone  advertising  sys¬ 
tem  by  using  the  zone  idea  for  display 
advertising  in  its  Friday  editions.  By 
this  plan,  the  territory  including  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  is  divided 
into  four  zone.s — north,  south,  northwest 
and  southwest.  .-Advertising  is  specially- 
prepared  for  these  various  divisions, 
giving  advertisers  definite  and  concen¬ 
trated  groups  to  which  to  direct  their 
ap|K‘al.  Not  only  is  the  plan  beneficial 
to  the  outlying  merchant,  who  can  ad¬ 
vertise  in  his  own  section  only,  but  also 
to  downtown  merchants,  who  are  able 
to  prepare  sf^ial  advertising  for  the 
different  divisions.  Thus,  for  the  north 
and  south  zones,  considered  class  terri¬ 
tory,  merchants  may  advertise  their  bet¬ 
ter  goods,  while  for  the  mass  zones 
their  copy  may  feature  basement  mer¬ 
chandise.  .-Advertisers  may  use  space  in 
one  or  all  of  the  zones,  using  the  same 
or  different  copy  in  the  various  sections, 
as  they  deem  most  advisable  for  their 
purposes. 

The  Herald  and  Examiner  has  used 
this  zone  system  for  about  two  years  in 
its  Sunday  editions  but  only  recently 
the  plan  was  extended  to  Fridays  and 
has  materially  increased  the  paper’s 
linage  for  that  day.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  the  same  plan  has  been  used 
for  the  Sunday  classified  advertising. 
On  Friday,  Feb.  8.  the. Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  carried  230  columns  of  display 
advertising. 

HARRIS  TO  PRESIDE 


Will  Open  Inland  Convention  Next 
Week  in  Harrison’*  Absence 

E.  H.  Harris  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Association,  will  preside  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inland  to  be  held  Tues¬ 
day  and  AA'ednesday,  Feb.  19  and  20,  at 
the  Morrison  hotel,  Chicago.  John  H. 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Inland,  will 
be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

At  the  Tuesilay  afternoon  session. 
Waller  Montgomery  of  the  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune  will  di.scuss  the  question 
of  “Propaganda  vs.  News.”  Also  on 
the  program  for  that  afternoon  are  Leo 
H.  Sheehan  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News,  and  Charles  F,  Eiche- 
nauer  of  the  Quiney  (III.)  Herald- 
Whig. 

The  list  of  speakers  for  the  forenoon 
session  on  Wednesday  follows:  F.  R. 
Starbuck,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-News; 
J.  S.  Gray,  Afonroe  (Mich.)  News;  Earl 
W.  Maffitt,  Meis  Bros.,  Danville,  III. 

W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
Albert  Frank  Si  Co.,  (Thicago  advertising 
agency,  will  give  the  luncheon  talk  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Elation  of  officers  and  an  organization 
meeting  of  the  directors  will  close  the 
gathering. 


SAYLOR  NAMED  EDITOR 
OF  CAMDEN  DAILIES 


Heads  Evening  Courier  and  Morning 
Post’s  Editorial  Departments — 
Frank  H.  Ryan  Become* 
Managing  Editor 


Hassy  T.  Saylos 


Harry  T.  Saylor,  for  the  last  nine 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Camden 
Evening  Courier  and  Morning  Post,  has 
been  appointed 
editor  of  the  two 
papers  and  elected 
a  director  and 
officer  of  the 
Cou  r  ie  r-Post 
Company. 

The  two  Cam- 
den  newspapers 
are  the  property 
of  J.  David  Stern 
who  recently  ac- 
MA  quired  the  Phila- 

delphia  Record. 
Mr.  Saylor  was 
associated  with 
Mr.  Stern  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  up  to  1919,  and  came 
with  him  to  Camden  in  1920  when  .Air. 
Stern  purchased  the  Courier.  In  1920, 
the  Camden  Post-Tcicyram,  an  afternoon 
competitor,  was  purcha.sed  and  changed 
into  a  morning  newspaper. 

Mr.  Saylor  is  succeeded  as  managing 
editor  of  the  two  Camden  papers  by 
Frank  H.  Ryan,  who  has  been  city- 
editor  of  the  Evening  Courier  for  the 
last  four  years. 

Sam  I^aird,  telegraph  and  news  editor 
of  the  Courier,  moves  up  to  the  city 
editorship.  He  is  succeeded  by  P.  L. 
Trusscll,  night  city  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post. 

Mr.  Trussell,  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by 
Gerald  G.  Duncan,  who  has  been  in  the 
slot  of  the  Post  copy  desk. 

Alex  Griffin,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Post,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  his  place  is  filled  by- 
Ralph  Bull,  former  executive  e<litor  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  V.)  .S'un,  who  has 
lieen  on  the  Post  copy  desk. 

George  Nolan  goes  in  the  slot  of  the 
Post  desk,  succeeding  Duncan. 


UTILITY  PUBLICITY 
HEARINGS  POSTPONED 


Inability  of  Two  California  Witnesiei 
to  Appear  Causes  Action 
by  Federal  Trade 
Commission 


AA'.sshincton,  D.  C.,  Feb.  13 — The 
California  phase  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  probe  into  the  publicity- 
activities  of  the  public  utility  compan¬ 
ies  of  the  country,  which  was  to  nave 
fieen  dealt  with  at  hearings  Thursday. 
I-'eh.  14,  has  lieen  postponed  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  two  California  wit¬ 
nesses  to  appear  on  that  date. 

State  Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones,  Santa 
Clara,  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  ex¬ 
cused  for  the  time  being  because  o* 
pressing  engagements  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature. 

Senator  Jones  has  been  familiar  with 
the  pfiwer  situation  in  California  for 
many  years,  having  been  chairman  of  the 
state  senate  committee  which,  in  1923.  in¬ 
vestigated  activities  of  the  power  cmhi- 
panies  which  opposed  the_  proposetl  state 
water  power  act  at  that  time. 

The  other  witness,  Victor  M.  Hartley 
of  San  Francisco,  executive  secretary  of 
the  California  Electrical  Bureau,  was  di¬ 
rected  to  postpone  his  appearance  be¬ 
cause  of  court  engagements  of  the  Co«n- 
mission’s  counsel.  Judge  Robert  M- 
Healy. 


REEDER  NAMED  PUBUSHER 

Ross  A.  Reeder,  assistant  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Afiami  (^*-1 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  publishw 
by  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  owmer  of  the 
News  League  of  which  the  Miami  papet 
is  a  member. 
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EUZABETH  (N.  J.)  JOURNAL  150  YEARS  OLD 


|pre»ent  Paper  Represents  Continuation  of  New  Jersey  Journal  Founded  in  1779  byCapt.  Shepard 

Kollock  to  Combat  Tory  Influence  in  New  York  Area 


I'HE  Elizabeth  (N.  ].)  Daily  Journal, 
1  the  oldest  newspaper  iti  New  Jersey 
.:d  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
■utes,  t>n  Saturday,  Feb.  lb.  observes 
.  ses(]ui-centennial. 

With  the  publication  oi  a  s|H.'cial  150th 
..Mrsary  number,  containing  more 
i;i  ItX)  pages,  the  newspaper  com- 
jiioi.ited  its  establishment  on  Feb.  16, 
79,  as  the  New  Jersey  Journal,  by 
Lipt.  Shepard  Kollock,  an  officer  in 
,<neral  Washington's  army  and  one  of 
X  outstanding  figures  in  New  Jersey 
emalism.  It  was  at  the  behest  of 
joieral  Knox,  in  command  of  the  Kevo- 
iationary  forces  in  this  district,  and 
.jppurted  by  General  Washington,  that 
Journal  was  launched  by  Kollock  to 
counteract  Tory  influence,  which  was  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Colonial  army  in 
Te  New  York  area. 

The  Journal’s  edition  of  Saturday  con- 
.  mi  a  wealth  of  historic  data,  some  of 
never  before  published,  relating  to  the 
irn.ii  s  beginning  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Elizaloeth  from 
Revolutionary  days  to  its  present  place 
one  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  of 
New  Jersey.  Included  in  the  edition 
tu  a  reproduction  from  photographic 
j;t.'  of  the  first  issue  of  the  New 
rsey  Journal.  Complete  description  of 
the  Journal’s  modern  newsiiaper  plant, 
which  it  has  occupied  since  1924,  liber- 
lUy  sprinkled  with  views  of  the  mechan- 
al,  editorial  and  business  departments, 
was  also  included. 

Kollock  was  a  native  of  Lewes,  Del., 
ind  in  his  early  life  had  Ivcen  a  pub- 
Itsher  and  editor,  both  in  this  country 
■  i  at  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  where  he 
was  in  business  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  He  hastened  to  New  York 
and  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army. 

St.  Kitts  he  had  met  .Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  forming  a  friendship  which  lasted 
iirough  life.  He  served  with  distinction 
B  Washington’s  army  for  three  years, 
?art  of  this  time  under  Hamilton,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain. 

.Vew  York  papers  of  that  time,  the 
iles  reveal,  were  Tory  influenced,  and 
ijeoeral  Washington  realized  the  neces- 
«ty  of  having  an  organ  to  offset  them 
and  create  a  renewed  patriotic  spirit. 
Nod  so  it  was  that  General  Knox,  in 
ctnim^d  of  the  Continental  forces  in 
■j*  vicinity  of  New  York,  asked  Kol- 
lock  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a 
paper  dedicated  to  the  patriots’  cause. 
Rollock  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
^y  to  undertake  this  task,  and  the 
-ew  Jersey  Journal  was  born  at  Chat- 
'aoi,  N.  j.,  selected  becau.se  “it  was  a 
town  beyond  the  hills  where  no  British 
>oldiery  ever  trod.” 

Kveii  s.,,  the  paper  had  a  precarious 
«isteiice,  and  missed  publication  on  sev- 
nal  occasions  when  the  press  and  other 
"luipment  had  to  be  hurriedly  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  place  of  concealment  to  es- 
rjpe  capture  by  the  British.  For  a  time, 
when  the  British  entered  Elizafvethtown 
‘"d  threatened  an  advance  to  Morris- 
t'Wn.  Kollock  issued  his  paper  from  an 
-land  in  the  center  of  a  great  swamp. 
In  the  week  of  the  Battle  of  Springfield 
“n  paper  was  issued,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy. 

The  Journal’s  editor  seems  to  have 
1*01  furnished  with  every  means  of  get- 
’ing  information  of  happenings  both  far 
^nd  near,  and  during  the  whole  of  1779 
**ve  detailed  recitals  of  the  cf)nduct  of 
Tories,  of  raids,  of  successful  move- 
l^tits  of  the  Continental  army  and  hope- 
•<tl  forecasts  for  the  termination  of  the 
**r.  So  active  had  Kollock  become,  and 
extended  the  influence  of  his  paper, 
’■n»t  the  British  army  in  Ne--  York  be- 
®we  alarmed  at  the  increased  activity 
the  patriots,  which  had  Iveen  attrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  numerous  attacks  Kol- 
'■tek  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  British 
ioldiery. 

Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of 


.\ew  ^  ork.  in  178J,  Kollock  moved  to 
•New  Brunswick,  as  Qiatham  was  too 
remote  from  the  large  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  There  he  and  a  partner  began 
(niblication  of  The  Political  Intelligencer 
and  New  Jersey  Advertiser,  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  New  Jersey  Journal  under 
another  name.  The  printing  office  was 


located  in  the  barracks  built  in  1758  for 
the  housing  of  British  troops  stationed  in 
New  Jersey.  Subsequently  the  office  was 
removed  to  Queens  College,  now  Rutgers 
College,  where  publication  was  continued 
until  the  paper  was  removed  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  then  Elizabethtown,  in  1785.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  New  Jersey  Journal  was 
continued  until  May  1,  1890,  when  it  was 
combined  with  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  had  been  established  on  July 
20.  1871. 

Kollock,  about  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  h[s  paper  to  New  Brunswick,  launched 
in  New  York  City  a  paper  called  The 
.Weu>  York  Cazetteer  and  Country  Jour¬ 
nal.  which  was  later  changed  to  the 
Daily  Evening  Post.  It  was  first  a 
weekly,  then  a  tri-weekly,  and  continued 
until  1786.  Kollock  had  a  bookstore  in 
Hanover  Square,  New  York,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  New  York  City  directory. 

The  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  was  first 
published  by  Frederick  \V’.  Foote,  and 
under  the  editorship  of  Edward  H. 
Oement,  who  afterward  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  The 
present  publisher  is  Frederick  L.  Crane, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Augus¬ 
tus  S.  Crane,  at  the  latter’s  death  in 
1922,  after  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Journal. 

.Augustus  S.  Crane,  during  whose  long 
career  as  publisher  the  Journal  enjoyed 
its  most  notable  period  of  growth,  was 
fvvrn  in  Elizabeth,  June  27,  1857.  His 
death  occurred  Jan.  9.  1923,  nearly  two 
years  before  he  would  have  seen  the 
fruition  of  his  plans  for  housing  the 
Journal  in  its  new  building,  a  structure 
for  which  he  had  provided  before  his 
death. 

Mr.  Crane  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city 
and  his  secondary  training  in  Pingry 
School,  a  private  boys’  school  there.  His 
interest  in  journalism  dated  back  to  his 
boyhood  days,  when,  as  a  lad  of  twelve, 
he  edited  and  printed  a  small  monthly 
paper,  bearing  the  title  Jersey  Boy's 
Companion.  Two  days  after  he  left 
Pingry  School  he  became  an  office  boy 
in  the  Journal  establishment,  on  Feb.  5, 
1875. 

Through  his  energy  and  application  to 
business  Mr.  Crane  soon  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  cashier  by  Frederick 
\\’.  Foote,  then  the  publisher,  and  in 


1879,  although  then  only  a  youth  of  21, 
he  assumed  the  entire  management  of 
the  pai)er,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  lAnite. 

.As  publisher  he  was  always  vitally 
interested  in  the  professional  advance¬ 
ment  of  journalism  and  held  an  honored 
place  in  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  press.  He  was  an 


active  member  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  and  the 
.Associated  Press.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  and  was  a  meml)er  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  and  the 
National  Editorial  As.sociation. 

On  October  4,  1882,  Mr.  Crane  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Minerva  Carlisle  Lea,  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  Mrs.  Crane,  who  survived  him, 
together  with  two  children,  Mrs.  Helen 
C.  Weber  and  Frederick  L.  Crane,  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Journal. 

I'rederick  L.  Crane,  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  succeeded  to  the  management 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  fwrn 
in  Klizalxrth  Feb.  12,  1888.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  E1izal)eth  and 
Pingry  School,  and  later  entered  Battin 
High  School,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated.  He  entered  Stevens  PrepJiratory 
.School  and  then  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  being  eraduated  from  that 
institution  in  1910  with  the  degree  of 
M.  E. 

His  first  position  was  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Machine  Tool  Company  of 
Pittsburgh.  Later  he  went  with  the 
United  Gas  and  Improvement  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  left  that  connection 
to  becf)me  assf>ciated  with  the  West  Penn 
Traction  Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  was  a  statistician. 

There  he  remained  until  Nov.  2,  1920, 
when  he  joined  the  Journal  staff  as  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager. 

Mr.  Crane  has  served  as  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Assf)ciation,  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Members  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  is 
a  pa.st  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Elizabeth,  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
Family  W’elfare  Society,  is  vice-president 
of  Klizabethtown  Chapter  No.  1,  Sons 
of  the  .American  Revolution,  a  tru.stee  of 
the  Elizabeth  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  ruling  elder 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
memtier  of  several  Masonic  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  Elizabeth  Lodge  of  Elks. 

In  connection  with  its  anniversary  the 
Journal  is  publishing  a  pamphlet  giving 
a  short  history  of  American  journalism. 

The  Tournal’s  new  building,  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  New  Jersey,  is  of 
Colonial  architecture,  its  exterior  of  red 
Ohio  brick  trimmed  with  Benedict  stone, 
in  imitation  of  limestone  and  granite. 


It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  mez¬ 
zanine  door  and  basement.  The  wlitorial 
offices  and  mechanical  department  arc  on 
the  second  floor.  The  latter  is  equipped 
with  a  batterv  of  nineteen  linotyjK-  ma¬ 
rines,  as  well  as  monotype  equipment. 
The  Jounial  has  leased  wires  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press. 

George  W.  Swift,  managing  eilitor  of 
the  Journal,  has  been  with  the  paper  for 
21  years.  In  addition  to  Mr.  C  rane  and 
Mr.  Swift,  the  principal  executives  of 
the  paper  are:  Business  manager,  Elmer 
IL  Stallion ;  advertising  manager,  F. 
fi'rnest  Wallace,  and  mechanical  suiH-rin- 
tendent,  Walter  J.  Burke. 

The  anniversarv  was  celebratcxl  with 
a  dinner  at  the  Winfield  Scott  Hotel  in 
Elizabeth  Feb.  16.  ('(mgressman  Harold 
G.  Hoffman,  of  South  .Amboy,  N.  J.. 
was  the  speaker.  .All  of  the  Journal 
employes,  inimliering  160.  were  guests  of 
the  publisher  at  the  birthday  event. 

COOLIDGE  SCORES  WRITERS 

Sharply  Criticises  Reporter  for  “Col¬ 
laring”  One  of  His  Breakfast  Guests 

Washington  corresiKindents,  who  attend 
the  White  House  press  conferences  came 
in  for  a  brief  but  (lointed  tongue  lashing 
by  President  Coolidge  a  few  days  ago. 

They  were  made  to  understand  that 
breakfasts  at  the  White  House  are 
entirely  private  affairs  and  regardless  of 
who  attends  or  what  is  discussed  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  press  need  not  know. 

It  hapiK-ns  that  a  dozen  prominent 
Washingtonians  including  a  few  city 
officials  attended  the  breakfast  that  in¬ 
spired  the  wrath,  while  Repre.sentative 
Blanton  was  cngageil  in  a  desjicrate  fight 
to  remove  a  police  captain  from  the  force. 
The  city  officials  opixised  Blanton’s  view. 

.An  enterprising  reiiorter  on  a  Icxal 
paper  “collared”  one  of  the  city  officials 
after  leaving  the  White  House  and  found 
out,  so  his  paper  said,  that  “Coiilidge 
backs  Hesse,”  the  latter  being  chief  of 
jiolice  and  also  opposed  to  Blanton’s  view. 

The  opposition,  determined  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair,  aske<l  the  I’resi- 
dent’s  own  view  of  the  matter,  aiui  then 
followeil  the  wrath.  Suffice  to  say  he 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  having  his 
breakfast  guests  stopped  and  questioner! 
on  what  transpircrl. 

In  defense  of  the  reporter  it  must  be 
said  that  the  White  House  did  not  deny 
the  substance  of  the  story  written  by 
the  reporter  who  brought  down  the 
Coolidge  wrath. 

COAST  VETERAN  RETIRES 


Edgar  Johnson  Leave*  Newspaper 
Work  After  Selling  Hi*  Daily 

With  the  recent  sale  of  the  Fullerton 
(Cal.)  N ews-T rilmne  to  W.  Kec  Max¬ 
well,  former  publisher  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (111.)  Daily  Bulletin,  one  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  publishers  in  California 
in  jioint  of  service,  Edgar  Johnson,  has 
stejiped  from  the  publishing  business. 

.Maxwell  paid  $160,(K)0  for  the  F’uller- 
ton  daily,  which  was  founded  38  years 
ago  by  Johnson. 

B.  K.  Maxwell,  son  of  the  new 
owner,  is  associated  with  his  father  as 
editor. 

Maxwell  .sold  the  Bloomington  Bulletin 
15  months  ago.  He  was  part  owner  of 
the  .Ikron  (O.)  Times,  for  many  years. 

The  buifiling  which  houses  the  plant 
was  retained  by  Johnson.  The  latter  has 
numerous  investments  in  Southern^  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  plans  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
them. 

Johnson  established  the  Fullerton 
paper  as  a  weekly  and  had  an  initial  cir¬ 
culation  of  .300.  He  did  all  the  press 
work  himself,  using  a  Washington  hand 
press.  In  addition  to  running  the  weekly, 
he  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  also  the 
town’s  telegraph  operator. 
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DEATH  OF  TEXAS  HORNED  FROG 
RECALLS  HIS  HOP  ONTO  FRONT  PAGES 

Boyce  House  of  Eastland  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram  is  Newspaper 
Man  Who  Gave  Lowly  Cystignathoid  World 
Renown — How  Story  Developed 


Bj  R.  K.  PHILLIPS 

Editor,  Weatherford  4 Tex.)  Democrat 


A  YOUNG  newspaper  man  in  a  West 
Texas  oil  town  developed  and  “put 
over’’  the  greatest  feature  news  story 
of  1928.  Boyce  House  of  Eastland, 
Tex.,  is  the  man  who  started  “Kip’’  the 
Texas  horned  frog  on  the  road  to  fame. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  House,  the 
man  who  proved  that  big  news  may 
break  anywhere.  He  was  reared  in 
Memphis  and  educated  in  the  high  school 
there ;  got  his  training  on  the  News- 
Scimitar  and  Commercial  Appeal. 
Before  he  was  fully  grown  he  undertook 
to  run  a  weekly  paper  in  Arkansas,  made 
a  go  of  it,  but  in  a  couple  of  years  his 
health  broke  down.  He  came  to  South¬ 
west  Texas  expecting  to  die  but  instead 
health  and  strength  slowly  returned.  In 
1921  he  was  able  to  return  to  work  and 
came  to  Eastland  as  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oil  Belt  News.  Readers  of  the  paper 
were  soon  aware  that  here  was  a  new 
personality,  a  man  with  ideas  and  con¬ 
victions,  and  with  a  command  of  tense 
and  vigorous  English.  The  big  oil 
t»oom  had  ebbed  and  deflation  gripped 
the  county.  In  the  wake  of  the  boom 
there  was  gambling,  bootlegging,  graft. 
The  frail  young  editor  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  for  better  government  and 
honesty  in  public  life.  He  was  threatened 
a^  attacked  but  stood  his  grounds  and 
did  his  full  share  in  winning  the  fight. 

This  by  way  of  introduction  of  the 
man  who  handled  the  story  of  the 
horned  frog  and  his  long  sleep. 

One  day  in  January,  1928,  House  was 
lounging  in  the  district  court  room  of 
the  old  court  house  which  was  soon  to 
be  tom  down  to  make  way  for  a  modern 
structure. 

Ernest  Wf^,  long  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  life  of  the  county,  engaged 
in  casual  conversation  with  House  and 
asked  the  question,  “Did  you  ever  hear 
the  tradition  that  a  Texas  horned  frog 
can  live  a  hundred  years  without  food 
or  water?” 

House  had  never  heard  the  tradition 
but  made  a  non-committal  answer,  sens¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  a  news  story  might  be 
back  of  it. 

“Well,”  continued  Wood,  “that  theory 
is  going  to  be  proved  or  disproved  when 
they  open  the  cornerstone  of  this  court¬ 
house.  More  than  30  years  ago  when 
the  cornerstone  was  laid,  I  was  the 
county  clerk.  I  brought  a  horned  frog 
to  the  scene  that  day.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  band,  which  had  a  prominent  and 
busy  part  in  the  program,  and  so  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  place  my  frog  in  the 
cornerstone  but  it  was  safely  deposited 
by  other  hands.” 

That  night  House  wTote  a  story  for 
the^  Fort  ll'orth  Star-Telegram,  for 
which  he  was  local  correspondent,  as 
well  as  a  lengthy  article  for  the  East- 
larui  Daily  Telegram,  of  which  he  is 
editor. 

The  story  was  widely  used.  It  was 
of  the  freak  variety— the  kind  that  most 
headline  wrriters  place  in  a  “box.” 

Within  a  few  days,  letters  began  to 
pour  into  the  county  judge,  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  newspaper  from 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  county,  ask¬ 
ing  if  the  story  was  true  and  desiring 
to  know  when  the  cornerstone  would  be 
opened.  Hundreds  of  such  letters  were 
received. 

When  the  work  of  demolishing  the 
courthouse  was  almost  completed,  the 
contractors — at  the  r^uest  of  County 
Judge  Edward  S.  Pritchard  set  a  day 
and  an  hour  that  the  cornerstone  would 
be  reached  _  and  this  information  was 
widely  published  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  time  set. 

House  had  been  writing  articles  almost 
daily  on  the  subject  of  the  cornerstone 
frog — most  of  the  stories  being  in  a 


jocular  vein  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  a  horned  frog  was  voiceless 
and  therefore  the  survivor  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  sell  the  story  of  his  long  im- 
prisfmment,  his  thoughts,  his  activities, 
etc.,  to  a  newspaper  syndicate,  nor  could 
he  write  testimonials  for  cigarettes  or 
patent  medicines. 

Four  o'clock,  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1928, 
was  the  day  and  the  hour  set.  Before 
that  time,  the  crowd  tiegan  assembling. 
Many  had  traveled  25  miles  or  more 
to  be  present.  Hundreds  were  inside 
the  fence  that  had  been  constructed 
around  the  Cf)Urthouse  grounds.  They 
were  standing  on  she<ls,  on  piles  of  debris 
and  on  the  fence.  Buildings  overlooking 
the  scene  had  dozens  of  spectators  at  the 
windows. 

At  the  apiK)inted  time,  a  chain  was 
made  fast  around  the  jagged  section  of 
wall,  eight  feet  high,  above  the  comer- 
stf>ne.  The  chain  was  fastened  to  a 
truck  and  it  began  to  tug.  The  wall, 
corner.stf)nc  and  all,  was  alwut  to  topple 
over  so  the  pulling  was  stopped  while 
a  workman  with  a  pick  “perforated”  the 
wall  just  above  the  cornerstone  so  that 
the  stone  would  still  be  in  place  after  the 
wall  had  fallen.  The  truck  f)cgan  tug¬ 
ging  again  and  there  was  a  crash  as  the 
wall  toppled  to  the  ground. 

Imm^iately  the  crowd  surged  for¬ 
ward — so  close  that  a  workman  armed 
with  a  pick  lackerl  elbow  room.  Three 
ministers  were  present,  two  of  them 
right  l)eside  the  stone,  together  with  the 
county  judge  and  other  officials. 

In  talking  with  friends  afterwards 
House  admits  that  at  this  point  both  his 
courage  ami  his  faith  in  seeing  a  live 
frog  left  him. 

“While  the  tugging  at  the  wall  was  in 
progress,”  said  House,  “it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  to  write  articles 
about  the  pr)ssibility  of  keeping  alive  a 
spark  of  life  within  a  chamber  devoid 
of  food  and  wafer  for  three  decades  was 
all  very  well  but  that  when,  in  the  cold 
sunlight  of  this  workaday  world,  that 
pretty  theory  was  tested  by  the  unsealing 
of  the  cornerstone  said  frog — if  not  com¬ 
pletely  resolved  back  to  the  dust,  would 
at  least  l)e  a  withered  King  Tut  mummy 
—  and  the  hundreds  of  persons  present, 
a  large  percentage  of  whom  knew  me 
personally,  were  just  waiting  for  that 
moment  and  then  I  would  be  in  for  a  lot 
of  razzing.  I  had  been  in  the  edge  of 
the  crowd  and  so  I  unobtrusively  de¬ 
parted.  I  crossed  the  street,  climbed  a 
stairway  to  the  office  of  a  friend  and  was 
just  entering  the  door  when  I  heard  a 
voice  from  the  window,  exclaim :  ‘there’s 


HOW  MR.  SULZBERGER  GOES 
“OVER  SOME  THINGS” 
7HE.N'  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
vire-president  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  invited  the  other  day 
to  make  an  airplane  flight  over 
New  York  City,  he  hesitated  to  tell 
his  wife  about  it. 

“I  have  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Krock,”  was  his  farewell. 
“We’re  going  over  some  things.” 

Arthur  Krock,  who  made  the 
flight  with  Mr.  Sulzberger,  is 
political  editor  of  the  Times. 
Others  on  the  trip  were  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  associate  editor  of  the 
Times,  RoIIin  Kirby,  cartoonist  of 
the  New  York  World,  Morris 
Markey,  press  agent,  and  Russel 
Crouse,  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


the  frog’;  and  the  next  moment,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “The  damn  thing’s  alive!” 

The  event  as  narrated  by  bystanders 
can  l>e  briefly  summarized  as  follows ; 

.As  soon  as  the  wall  was  torn  down,  a 
workman  with  a  pick  broke  the  lid  cov¬ 
ering  the  cornerstone.  .As  the  workman 
lifted  the  lid,  the  Rev.  F.  lu  Singleton. 
Methodist  pastor,  shouted :  “There’s  the 
frog,”  and  pointed  within.  Eugene  Day, 
wealthy  oil  man,  reached  in  and  pulled 
out  the  frog. 

Apparently  the  creature  was  lifeless. 
It  was  coated  with  dust  and  it  was  “as 
flat  as  a  dollar,”  to  quote  one  man’s 
description.  Day  handed  the  frog  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Singleton,  who  held  it  up  in 
his  palm  for  the  crowd  to  see  and  then 
handed  it  to  the  county  judge.  Pritchard 
held  the  frog  up  by  a  hind  leg.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  other  leg  Itegan  twitching  and 
the  body  of  the  frog  swelled  as  he 
breathed  his  first  air  in  31  years. 

Wild  excitement  prevailed  and  officers 
took  possession  of  the  animal  and  rushed 
away  to  keep  him  from  being  harmed  by 
the  frantic  throng  that  had  just  witnessed 
something  deemed  impossible. 

Weeks  of  publicity  had  put  newspaper 
editors  in  a  receptive  mood  and_  House 
knew  how  to  write  the  dramatic  story 
of  that  day.  The  tidings  were  flashed 
to  the  world.  The  Nnv  York  Times  as 
well  as  most  great  metropolitan  papers 
of  the  country  carric<l  the  story  on 
page  1. 

.And  then  the  scientists  became  aroused. 
The  next  day,  interviews  from  eminent 
figures  in  the  realm  of  science  appeared 
— all  unfavorable.  But  the  following 
day  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hornaday,  for  30  years 
curator  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
gardens  and  one  of  tlie  great  explorers 
and  naturalists  oi  the  world,  affirmed 
that  the  incident  was  possible — and  gave 
an  instance  from  his  owm  experience  in 
Ceylon.  Bankers,  merchants  and  day 
Ial)orers  told  of  having,  themselves, 
found — or  having  heard  of  their  fathers 
finding — frogs  within  solid  slabs  of  rock 
while  digging  wells,  etc. 


TAKING  THE  SUN  CURE  AT  HAVANA 


(Left  to  right)  Mrs.  John  G.  Meilink,  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
president  of  NEIA  Service,  Inr.,  and  Mr.  Meilink,  business  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  photographed  on  the  sands  at  Havana,  Cuba,  where  they 
spent  their  mid-winter  vacation  recently. 


Five  motion  picture  cameramen,  rf?-' 
senting  as  many  news  reel  c  .mpan;7 
rushed  to  Eastland.  All  the  press  s\nr 
cates  wired  for  pictures.  The  mi,; 
class  of  Texas  Christian  University  ca- 
to  the  city  in  a  l)ody.  The  head  of 
St.  Louis  scientific  society  made 
journey  to  Eastland  to  see  old  Rip, 
the  frog  had  l)een  chri.stened — in  h. : 
of  course  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  hi 
slumbered  25  years. 

FNxryone  in  this  vast  nation  who 
relatives  or  friends  in  Eastland  wire; 
phoned  or  wrote  to  obtain  personal  assn: 
ance  that  the  event  had  really  Dccurrei 
Wholesale  clothing  dealers,  for  instar, 
called  by  long  distance  from  Sl  Du;; 
and  Chicago,  to  ask  Eastland  nicrchan- 
if  the  frog  really  came  out  of  the  comer 
stone  and  if  the  creature  was  alive. 

Hundreds  of  tourists  swarmed  ir.; 
town.  Thousands  of  postcards  v.cr 
sold.  Andrew  Volstead,  author  of  p: 
hibition,  was  interviewed  concerning 
animal  that  could  go  30  years  without ; 
drink.  From  Australia  came  a  cablrgri- 
for  six  horned  frogs.  Hundreds  of  ed 
tors  wrote  editorials.  Cartoonists  ma: 
old  Rip  a  subject  for  their  art.  Syn- 
cate  poets  pounced  upon  the  the: 
Paragraphers  got  busy. 

It  was  declared  that  no  indivldiu 
except  Lindbergh — had  ever  received  ‘ 
much  publicity  within  so  brief  a  -y...' 
of  time  as  the  Eastland  frog. 

He  was  received  by  President  Ciml’d; 
in  a  fifteen  minute  audience.  Talk':: 
motion  pictures  were  made  of  K‘; 
though  his  owner  had  to  do  the  talDr: 
since  the  frog  was  dumb. 

As  soon  as  warm  weather  came  • 
Texas  and  the  hibernated  horned  ir"i 
emerged  from  retirement,  thou  vim 
were  captured  and  were  shipped  to  indi 
viduals  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
the  Democratic  national  convention 
Houston  in  June,  hundreds  were  sold  i 
several  dollars  each — these  uncouth  ati 
tures  whose  tribes  in  countless  niillk: 
had  swarmed  in  obscurity  over  \Vr 
Texas  for  ages.  Many  millions  of  pe 
pie  had  never  before  even  heard  of 
“horned”  frog — and  many  did  not  Ulir 
there  was  such  an  animal  as  a  frog  w! 
horns. 

So  heavy  were  the  shipment  of  frof 
to  curio-seekers  that  the  United 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  h 
letin  telling  of  the  great  value  that  t' 
horned  frogs  perform  in  destroying  ir 
sects  and  that  if  the  horned  frogs  wc. 
shipped  away  in  too  great  numbers,  prt 
damage  would  be  done  to  crops  b 
insects.  Newspapers  suggested  that  ) 
law  should  be  passed  prohibiting  t 
shipping  of  horned  frogs  out  of  the  s!.. 

Now  the  sad  finale  as  the  curtain  rin? 
down  on  the  little  drama  for  all  tim. 
In  mid-January  with  a  cold  Tm2| 
norther  blowing.  Rip  became  chilled  i: 
passed  into  that  dreamless  sleep  fr^n 
which  there  is  no  waking. 

Believe  it  or  not  as  you  choose,  but 
was  one  great  story. 


NEW  I.  N.  S.  EXECUTIVE 


H.  C.  Montee  Named  Director  of  For 
eign  Service — Joined  1.  N.  S.  192S 

H.  C.  Montee,  of  International  N’t' 
Service,  has  been  appointed  director 
foreign  service,  it  was  announced  t 
week  by  Frank  Mason,  president 
general  manager.  Mr.  Montee  j' ir 
International  in  1926. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  dip'f- 
matic  work  for  awhile  at  the  Anxr 
ican  Embassy  in  Tokio  in  1918,  ^M: 
Montee  joined  Kokusai-Reuter’s  K;  ' 
■Service  as  assistant  night  cable  editor 
From  1918  to  1921  he  covered  far 
ern  news  for  that  organization  and  h; 
in  1921  was  sent  to  Washington.  !■ 
returned  to  Japan  in  1922,  but  soon 
came  editor  of  the  .Manila  Times.  ^ 
came  back  to  the  United  States  in  I**-’ 


BELKNAP  SUCCEEDS  PARHAM 

Harold  Belknap  has  become  'lU'ir', 
manager  of  the  Norman  (Okla.  i 
Transcript,  succeeding  R.  H.  Parha- 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accr 
dent  recently.  Belknap  has  been  n.af.as ' 
of  the  Transcript’s  job  printing  dep*>^ 
ment. 
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BOWERS  PAYS  BRILLIANT  TRIBUTE  TO 
LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS 


“It  was  with  the  realization  ot  his 
defeat  that  Douglas  rose  to  his  greatest 
stature  as  a  patriot.  If  he  had  lost,  the 
Union  was  preserved.  The  simple  man 
of  Springfield  had  risen  on  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  height  of  power.  But  we 
see  Douglas  hastening  to  the  senate,  try¬ 
ing  to  compromise,  hold  the  states  to¬ 
gether,  and  Douglas  failed — the  day  of 
compromise  was  over. 

‘Wild  then  the  day  of  the  great  de¬ 
fiances  on  the  forces  of  disunion.  The 
scene  of  the  east  jiortico  of  the  capitol 
when  Lincoln  took  the  oath  and  Di>ug- 
las  sitting  by  his  side  to  hold  his  hat. 

1  challenge  you  to  search  the  records 
of  the  great  rivalries  of  all  time  and 
find  me  a  more  thrilling  picture  for  a 
c.invas. 

".\nd  now  one  more  picture.  It  was 
on  the  day  that  sent  a  cold  chill  to  the 
hearts  of  the  iteople,  when  secession  un- 
limbered  its  guns  and  fired  on  Sumter. 
It  meant  war,  it  was  war,  the  day  has 
passeil  and  night  had  come  and  there  arc 
lights  in  the  windows  of  the  White 
House.  A  carriage  stops  at  midnight 
aiKl  a  man  alights  and  a  moment  later 
.Stephen  .\.  Douglas  reports  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  duty.  The  rivalries  of  years 
have  I'ceti  dropped,  the  political  differ¬ 
ences  forgotten,  and  among  all  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  land,  these  two  men  whose 
unity  of  purpose  was  most  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  the  state  sat  down  to¬ 
gether  to  plan  a  campaign  of  defense. 
.\nd  now  goes  out  the  call  for  volun¬ 
teers.  and  now  Douglas  worn  and  sick, 
is  rallying  the  friends  to  the  Union. 

“.\nd  then,  too  soon,  one  summer’s 
day,  crowds  throng  the  street  fx'fore  the 
hotel  in  Chicago  where  Dcniglas  lay 
dying.  The  death  of  Douglas  was  one 
of  the  great  casualties  of  the  war. 

“And  though  his  spirit  pas.sed  it  hov- 
ere<!  about  the  lonely  man  whom  Doug¬ 
las  crossed  so  many  times  in  life — 
hovered  about  him  when  so  many  of  the 
living  had  strayed  away. 

“What  a  rivalry,  what  a  union,  these 
choice  spirits  who  met  early  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  had  met  at  last  with  a  common 
pur|X)se,  a  common  passion,  a  common 
(latriotism  on  the  top  of  the  hill  beside 
the  guns  where  fluttered  the  flag  of  the 
Union  to  the  preservation  of  which  they 
Ixith  gave  their  lives. 

“.\s  he  passed  thrtmgh  the  flames  of 
four  years  of  blood-drenched  war,  all 
that  was  ordinary,  all  that  was  small  in 
Lincoln  was  consumed,  and  all  that  was 
fine  and  noble  was  left,  and  thus  he 
stands  on  the  pedestal  of  eternity,  a 
figure  of  pure  gold. 

“The  politicians  scorned  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  the  plain  people  will 
love  him  to  the  end  of  time. 

“These  two  marvelotis  men  who  fought 
each  other  throughout  their  lives  will 
live  in  a  companionship  of  glory,  vivid 
rnd  imposing,  through  the  generations." 


IN  FLORIDA  SURF 


New  York  Evening  World  Editorial  Writer  Delivers  Lincoln 
Day  Address  in  Historic  Springfield  Building  Where 
Emancipator  Served  as  a  Legislator 


By  tclegrafh  to  Editoi  &  Pcblisueh 

CPKLNGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12- 
U  G.  Bowers,  historian,  writer.  Demo¬ 
cratic  keynoter  at  the  Houston  conven¬ 
tion,  traveler  and  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Ez'cning  World,  in  a  Lin¬ 
coln  Day  address  here,  the  home  of  Abra-  . _  _ 

am  Lincoln,  today  paid  brilliant  tribute  made  a  style, 
to  the  life-long  struggles  of  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  their  ultimate 
anion  to  save  the  United  States  from 
being  torn  asunder. 

Mr.  Bowers  spoke  in  the  famou> 
lol  building,  now  the  county  court  house, 
wbere  Lincoln,  as  state  representative, 

(Tolceil  his  famous  immortal 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.” 

In  surroundings  reminiscent  of  the  great 
idvance  of  the  martyred  President,  Mr. 

Boners  paid  glowing  tribute  to  Dougl; 
declaring  that  “there  has  been 

tendency  to  assume  that  there  _  . . 

thing  of  disrespect  to  Lincoln  in  doing  to  the  trenches. 

Lincoln  persuasive. 

las  was  commanding;  Lincoln 
was  conciliatory.  Douglas  moved  with 
the  haughtiness  of  conqueror ;  Lincoln 
mingled  with  the  familiarity  of  com¬ 
rade. 

“Douglas  issued  ukases  with  the 
rattling  c>f  a  sword;  Lincoln  insinuated 
suggestions  with  a  smile. 

“It  is  possible  to  show  that  on  funda¬ 
mentals  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  not 
remote.  Both  declared  adlierence  to  the 
Jeffersonian  doctrines. 

“In  the  last  days  of  their  rivalries, 
these  gladiators  cros.sed  swords  on  slav¬ 
ery — and  yet,  even  here,  they  had  their 
contracts.  They  agreed  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tUtifHl. 

“With  the  passing  of  time,  a  tradition 
has  grown  up  that  Lincoln  in  his  early 
years'  swore  war  on  slavery ;  but  it  was 
twenty  years  after  he  saw  a  slave  auc¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans  that  he  concerned 
himself  with  the  problem. 

“Nor  docs  Douglas’s  silence  on  the 
subject  mean  that  he  thought  it  right 
but,  as  one  said  of  him,  he  never  criti¬ 
cised  a  wrong  unless  he  could  provide 
a  remedy,  and  he  saw  no  remedy.  Thus 
for  years,  Douglas  saw  even  better  than 


Claude  “Douglas  was  more  debater  than 
orator.  It  was  his  fluency  that  set  him 
apart  from  other  orators,  yet,  while 
there  are  many  with  whom  he  can  be 
compared,  there  is  no  one  with  whom  to 
comiKtre  Lincoln — among  the  moderns  he 

“Thus  Douglas  was  the  speaker  of  the 
senate  and  Lincoln  of  the  ojien  spaces 
and  the  market  places.  The  audiences 
listening  to  the  two  were  pleased  ac- 
i.s  capi-  cording  to  their  partialities — each  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  favorite  was  the  master. 
“Pmterity  knows  that  Douglas  spoke. 
A  house  It  knows  what  Lincoln  said. 

“Now’  both  were  consummate  politi¬ 
cians,  else  neither  would  have  had  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  capacity  as  states- 
..las.  men — and  here  they  differed  too. 
a  foolish  “Both  understocxl  the  value  of  organ¬ 
ic  soine-  ization,  and  cultivated  the  leaders  down 

c-  ...  . Douglas  was  dictato- 

lly,  in  a  rial  ■  '  ■ 

rful  ally.  “Dougl; 


M  isM  Ruth  Dear,  niece  of  Joseph  A. 
Dear,  editor  of  the  Jerney  City  (N.  J.) 
Journal,  is  spending  her  winter  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The  camera 
has  caught  her  as  she  emerges  from 
the  surf  after  her  morning  swim. 


coin. 

“Lincoln  no  more  underestimated 
Douglas  than  Douglas  Lincoln.  By  all 
the  dictates  of  convention,  all  the  ad- 
vntage  in  the  contests  of  these  two  men 
<hould  have  been  with  Douglas.  His 
fjther  was  an  educated,  successful  physi- 
(iin.  me  father  of  Lincoln  most  tragic  of 
failures— an  unsuccessful  and  illiterate 
ne’er-do-well. 

“The  yrar  Douglas  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  these  two  youths  instantly 
took  rank  as  debaters  and  managers  of 
men. 

“One  year  later  their  contact  tightened 
in  their  common  life  in  Springfield.  A 
tew  years  later  we  find  them,  stumping 
the  state  in  opposition,  and  the  renown 
of  the  both  spread. 

“.\nd  then  Douglas  forged  ahead  with 
his  election  to  Congress.  The  next  three 
'Ws  represented  the  most  fruitful  for 
Douglas,  the  least  attractive  for  Lin- 
In  the  great  arena  the  ‘Little 
fiiint’  was  amazing  many  by  his  brill- 
ance. 

"Thus  while  Lincoln  was  resortinrf  to 
common,  uninspiring  methods  of  seeking 
>  Congressional  nomination.  Douglas 
was  moving  to  the  Senate.  Lincoln  left 
the  House  two  years  later  without  any 
westige.  while  Douglas  was  sweeping 
forward,  looming  larger,  more  imposing. 

“N’ow  note  this  evidence  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions. 

“Mine  years  before  the  great  debates, 
des’en  years  before  the  Presidential 
struggle  of  1860,  no  human  prescience 
could  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a 
rrversal  of  their  positions. 

“After  Lincoln’s  retirement,  no  one 
wderstood  better  than  he  that  he  had 
failed  to  measure  up.  It  is  impossible 
j  to  believe  that  he  did  not  make  compari- 
'icays.  with  Douglas  and  that  the  com- 
Pirisions  were  gall  and  wormwood, 
j  “In  the  quiet  five  years  that  followed. 
!  ot  had  the  time  to  take  inventory.  He 
I  came  to  know  himself  in  the  rides 
j  around  the  circuit,  in  the  lonely  vigils 
I  the  country  taverns  and  in  the 
nlencM  and  solitudes,  far  from  the 
Cowring  multitudes  that  beset  Douglas. 

“Thus  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
called  him  again  to  face  his  old  antag- 
it  was  an  old  antagonist,  it  was 
*  new  Lincoln  that  appeared — a  deeper, 
J*‘Wer,  stronger,  simpler,  humbler, 
firmer  Lincoln. 


Lincoln,  in  Springfield,  the  danger. 
Thus  with  the  mistakes  he  made,  the 
compromises  he  made,  like  Webster,  he 
has  been  more  <lamned.  He  loved  the 
Union  more  than  he  hated  slavery. 

“Thus  at  length  the  paths  of  these 
two  led  to  this  common  Jack.sonian  prin¬ 
ciple — the  Union — it  must  t)c  preserved. 

“Nothing  more  need  l>e  said  on  the 
subjects  of  their  debjites,  nor  of  the 
campaign  of  1861).  With  the  division  of 
Democracy,  Lincoln's  victory  was  in¬ 
evitable. 


ARRANGING  FOR  INAUGURAL  PHOTOS 


COTY  WINS  SUITS 


Pari*  Publisher  Gat*  $80,000  Damaga* 
in  Vardict*  on  Thraa  Action* 

M.  Francois  Coty,  French  perfume 
manufacturer  who  started  numerous  law 
suits  following  the  establishment  of  his 
paper,  L'Ami  dtt  Peut>le,  which  sold  for 
10  centimes  instead  of  the  usual  price  of 
LS  centimes,  was  awardefl  2,000.000 
francs  (alwmt  $8f),000)  damages  by  the 
French  courts  recently. 

The  principal  suit  was  against  the 
Federation  Nationale  des  Journaux  Fran- 
cais,  which  had  suerl  M.  Coty  charging 
that  he  was  engagerl  in  disloyal  com¬ 
petition  by  selling  his  paper  below  the 
regular  price.  When  the  F'erleration  lost 
this  suit,  M.  Coty  started  counter-suit 
and  obtained  1,206,000  francs  damages. 
Two  other  suits  were  against  M.  Simart 
of  the  Paris  Presse  printing  establish¬ 
ment  and  the  Hachette  organization  for 
breach  of  contract. 

The  judgment  against  the  first  con¬ 
cern  was  200.000  francs  and  against  the 
second  .SOO.OOh  francs. 


Nearly  30fl cameramen  are  expected  to  photograph  the  Hoover  inauguration  eere- 
monie*.  The  romniittee  which  will  make  arrangement*  for  the  cameramen, 
*hown  in  the  photo  are,  left  to  right:  H.  .M.  Van  Tine,  International  Newsreel, 
in  charge  of  still  photographers;  Albert  Holland,  Fox  Movietone,  in  charge  of 
the  “talkie"  division;  Andrew  .May,  president  of  the  White  House  New* 
Photographer*’  Association;  and  M.  H.  .McIntyre,  who  will  make  arrangements 
for  the  motion  picture  cameramen. 


SHOPPING  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

After  appearing  for  but  13  weeks,  the 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Shopping  Guide  has 
suspended. 


ances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


In  1921  he  was  holding  down  the  classi¬ 
fied  position,  and  occasionally  was  m 
charge  of  display.  A  friend  on  the  Item 
had  gone  to  the  Houston  Press  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  and  when  John  H 
Payne,  then  business  manager,  needed  a 
new  advertising  manager,  suggested 
Hamilton’s  name. 

Hamilton  got  the  job  and  moved  to 
Houston.  It  was  his  first  association 
with  the  Scripps- Howard  newspapers 
For  three  years  he  was  with  the  Press 
lliisiness  increased,  and  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Fort  li’orth  Press  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Mr.  Hamilton  told  of  the  methods  he 
used  to  increase  advertising  in  the 
Press. 

“The  main  thing,’’  he  explained,  “was 
that  we  told  our  advertisers  exactly 
what  we  had.  We  tried  at  the  (>utset 
to  create  confidence  in  our  claims  to 
advertisers.  Whatever  we  told  them  was 
true. 

"Then  when  we  raised  rates,  as  we 
^  did  as  circulation  grew,  we  didn't  lose 
our  old  contracts.  Advertisers  don't 
object  to  paying  rates  when  they  get 
'i;  #  results.  The  trouble  is,  too  many  news- 

4  paper  salesmen  sell  rates  rather  than 

,?  results.’’ 

r  /  An  incident  demonstrates  how  Hamil- 

ton  went  out  and  got  business.  .\  fur- 
’  niture  store  in  Fort  Worth  used  the 

other  papers,  but  not  the  Press.  Hamil¬ 
ton  called  on  the  owner  one  day.  The 
owner  laughed. 

"My  mailing  list  is  bigger  than  your 
circulation."  he  said. 

"There  is  more  to  a  newspaper  than 
its  circulation."  Hamilton  rejoined  "1 
want  to  find  time  to  tell  you  all  yw 
ought  to  know  about  the  Press.  Will 
'Vi  you  give  me  an  appointment?" 

The  storekeeper  pulled  out  his  watch, 
fft!  “How  long  will  it  take  you.'"  he 

asked. 

“An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half," 
Hamilton  replied. 

“Sit  down,’’  the  merchant  said. 
Hamilton  talked  for  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  During  the  whole  time 
the  merchant  never  said  a  word,  .^t 
the  conclusion  he  got  up  from  the  dav¬ 
enport  in  which  they  had  sat  to  discuss 
advertising,  stretched  and.  stifling  a 
yawn,  murmured: 

“VV’hen  you  started  I  didn't  think  I 
wanted  to  advertise  in  the  Press.  Now 
you’ve  finished  I  am  certain  I  don't." 

You  could  have  blown  Hamilton  nut 
of  the  window.  But  he  took  it  laughing- 
“I  don’t  believe  you,”  he  said.  “You 
must  think  more  of  the  Press  than  yrni 
ever  did  he  fore.” 

There  the  matter  was  droppeti—  for  a 
while.  Two  days  later  the  store's  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  came  over  to  the 

Press  office  and  asked  for  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“Can  we  have  the  back  page  t<day  .' . 

of  the  asked, 

in  N’ew  “Yes."  Hamilton  replied  prompth 
s  step>  didn’t  discuss  rate  or  anything 

rs  cams  Within  the  next  12  months  this  fumi- 
America  store  had  used  2.'5,000  lines,  and 

Iv  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  biggf‘i 

ittcn  in  advertisers  in  the  paper, 
and  the  From  the  Press,  the  Scripps-Howard 
1  aliout  organization  moved  Hamilton  to  the 

Oklahoma  City  News  as  business  man- 
1  I  ever  ager,  where  he  began  repeating  the 
success  he  had  obtained  in  Fort  Worth 
i.  Xew-  He  was  in  Oklahoma  City  18  months 

ie  Item,  when  he  resigned  to  join  the  Hearst 

e  made  papers.  His  first  Hearst  assignment  was 

depart-  the  advertising  director  of  the  MUsva*- 
salary,  IVisronsin  Nnes,  and  for  the 

in  real  several  months  he  has  been  associate 
il  estate  publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News. 

I  adver-  Mr.  Hamilton  was  married  11  yf*''* 
fter  he  ago  to  Clara  Lee  Snyder  and  they  hart 
ertising.  two  children.  Gara  Lee,  8,  ami  Peter. 
he  went  Jr..  6.  He  wf»n  his  commission  as 

Shortly  captain  during  the  war,  and  served  nme 
lassified  months  in  France  with  Battery  B.  D*** 
I.  Field  Artillery. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


A  LITTLK  .Mabama  weekly— the  name 
of  which  he  has  now  forgotten — 
introduced  Capt.  Peter  Hamilton  to  the 
newspaper  business.  But  those  fun^- 
mentals,  honesty,  determination,  aggress¬ 
iveness  and  enthusiasm,  seasoned  with  no 
small  share  of  luck,  carried  him  to  his 
recent  appointment  as  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  fiee-.\cws,  succeeding 
former  Gov.  Henry  J.  .Allen,  who  retired 
to  enter  politics. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Ironton, 
Ala.,  only  37  years  ago.  Tall,  thin,  with 
a  certain  rasping  quality  in  a  voice  that 
rings,  however,  with  likeable  sincerity, 
there  is  about  the  Bee-News’  young  pub¬ 
lisher  something  of  well-tcmpered  steel. 
Yet,  humanly  speaking, 
means  hard.  A'ou 
good  time. 

he  has  played.  And  hi; 


he  is  hy  no  I 

know  he  likes  a  1 

Stories  are  told  alxiut  jokes  1 

.-  ,  "  *  '  '  is  record  is  one  of  | 

fairness.  ^ 

In  the  lieginning,  young  Peter  Ham¬ 
ilton,  12,  washed  type  and  distributed  it 
for  the  now  forgotten  weekly  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  His  father  was  a  country  doctor, 
whose  practice  included  considerable 
charity.  Education  for  the  son,  therefore, 
was  not  one  of  expensive  book-learning. 

Instead,  Peter  began  his  first  experience 
in  daily  newspaper  work  on  the  Mobile 
Register  while  still  in  high  school.  .\t  17, 
he  was  in  New  Orleans  looking  for  a  job. 

His  brother.  Will  Hamilton,  was  sports 
editor  on  the  Item.  Peter  knew  other 
men  on  this  paper,  liked  it,  and  decided 
that  was  where  he  wanted  to  work. 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  Will.  “It’s  no 
good  to  have  two  brothers  on  the  same 
sheet.  _  You  look  somewhere  else,  kid, 
and  quick.” 

Will  was  big  brother,  hut  Peter  dis¬ 
agreed.  disobeyed  the  fraternal  advice 
and  went  direct  to  Kelly  .Stith.  city  editor, 
told  him  what  his  brother  had  said  and 
declared  that  even  so  he  wanted  to  get 
on  the  Item  staff. 

“Will  isn’t  running  my  department.” 
said  Stith.  “He’s  just  sporting  editor.  If 
you  want  to  work  for  me  at  $6  a  week, 
hang  up  your  hat.” 

This  request  Peter  obeyed,  at  the  same 
time  using  his  thumb  and  nose  in  com¬ 
pleting  that  somewhat  vulgar  gesture 
toward  brother  Will.  Introduced  thus 
in  1908  to  the  job  of  cub  reporter,  Ham¬ 
ilton  .soon  got  the  police  beat. 

While  covering  piidice,  Hamilton,  who 
was  as  rowdy  and  carefree  as  anyvine, 
made  his  first  stand  for  honesty.  It  hap¬ 
pened  over  an  unimportant  story,  perhaps, 
but  it  looked  and  was  good  in  the  break¬ 
ing.  A  woman  had  run  away  from  her  hus¬ 
band  on  some  Louisiana  plantation  and 
had  come  to  the  city.  There  he  had  found 
her  in  a  cabaret,  and  savagely  beaten  her. 

The  newspaper  men  got  half  the  story, 
because  the  husband  was  arrested,  but 
they  couldn’t  complete  it.  Thev  didn’t 
know  where  his  wife  had  l)een  taken. 

Hamilton  as  police  reporter  knew  all 
types  of  people,  of  course,  and  he  began 
questioning  those  he  thought  might  know 
where  the  woman  was  hiding.  .At  last 
a  negro  waiter  of  the  cabaret  told  him. 

He  went  to  the  lodging  house  and  talked 
to  the_  woman.  She  showed  him  scars 
she  said  her  huslvand  had  inflicted,  hitting 
her  with  a  hoe.  _  He  had  been  cruel  to 
her  on  the  plantation,  had  beaten  her  fre¬ 
quently.  That  was  why  she  had  fled 
home  and  had  come  to  New  Orleans. 

Telephoning  his  office,  Hamilton  got  a 
photographer  to  come  and  take  exclusive 
pictures  of  the  woman,  including  one  view- 
exposing  the  scars  from  the  hoe.  He 
know  he  was  the  only  one  with  the 
story.  It  was  Saturday.  He  would  keep 
the  story  alive  with  a  short  piece  for  the 
late  edition,  and  smash  it  big  on  Sunday 
morning. 

‘‘Well,  what’s  the  yarn?”  said  the  city  played 
editor,  Jim  Crown,  at  this  time,  when  nished 
he  saw  the  young  cub  pounding  away  on  the  yoi 
his  ty-pewriter.  Crown  so  far  had  favored  but  wl 
the  husband,  feeling  certain  he  had  suf-  cause 
ficient  cause  to  punish  his  wife,  if  she  give  hi 
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Yes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  readers  have 
made  it  a  habit  to  reach  for  their  favorite  newspaper. 

.  .  .  But  consider  the  foundation  of  such  a  habit. 

...  In  the  first  place,  a  newspaper  which  succeeds 
in  winning  and  holding  a  large  number  of  readers 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  offers  some¬ 
thing  which  readers  quickly  recognize  as  a  distinctive 
personality.  ...  It  appeals.  .  .  .  And  just  as  there 

4 

may  be  differences  of  opinion  between  friends,  a 
newspaper  does  not  have  to  be  supine  to  hold  readers 
who  sometimes  disagree  with  it. 

But  to  keep  thousands  of  readers  “in  the  habit” 
it  MUST  be  alert,  energetic  and  show  evidence  of 
sound  thinking.  .  .  .  Because  it  is  so  easy  for  a  reader 
to  choose  another  paper — to  break  the  “habit.” 


The  Florida  Times-Union  is  a  sound  example  of  a 
modern  newspaper,  building  and  holding  its  place 
as  Florida’s  Greatest  Newspaper  through  unequaled 
editorial  service  to  its  community  and  state.  The 
result  is  that  Jacksonville  has  the  Times-Union 
"habit” — a  “habit”  applying  alike  to  readers  and 
advertisers. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc 


(Formerly  Benjamin  Sl  Kentnor  Company) 
Lm  Antrirt  117  Wnt  *th  St.  San 


Represented  Nationally  by 
•I.  Chleato . 203  N.  Wabtah  Av*. 


St  Sultar  8t. 


IS24  Chaatnut  St. 
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TAX  BOARD  DECIDES 
AGAINST  DAILY 


Amount  Claimed  to  Have  Been  Spent 
In  Circulation  Promotion  Not 
Substantiated  by  the  Evi¬ 
dence,  Ruling  Says 


GOULDING  NOW  CITY  EDITOR 

Stuart  D.  (joulding,  sport  editor  of  the 
Bayonne  livening  Sews,  has  been  made 
city  editor. 


The  Journal  &  Tribune  Company  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  Journal,  has  lost  its  contest 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  over  deficiencies  in  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  for  the  years  1920  and  1921  of 
$1,469.12  and  $1,551.74,  respectively. 

The  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  appeal  of  the  company  from 
the  Commission  of  Internal  Revenue  no¬ 
tice  of  deficiency,  affirmed  the  Commis¬ 
sioner's  ruling  in  the  case. 

The  Journal  &  Tribune  Company  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Commissioner  erred  in 
the  tinding  of  deficiency  for  the  years 
1920  and  1921,  when  he  reduced  the  com¬ 
pany’s  invested  capital  to  the  extent  of 
$26,(K>f)  on  account  of  goodwill  acquired 
at  organization.  He  likewise  erred,  the 
company  asserted,  when  he  refused  to  in¬ 
clude  in  invested  capital  an  amount  said 
to  represent  expenditures  in  building  up 
circulation  structure. 

In  support  of  its  claims  of  error,  the 
Journal  &  Tribune  Company  explained 
that  it  was  organized  in  June.  1898,  at 
which  tinK  it  ac(|uired  from  Colonel  San¬ 
ford  the  physical  as  well  as  intangible 
assets,  including  good  will,  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  and  the  goodwill  but  not 
the  physical  assets  of  the  Knonnlle  Tri¬ 
bune,  for  which  it  is.sued  to  Sanford  its 
capital  stock  in  the  amount  of  $J6.(K)0 
and  $35,000  in  lx»nds.  The  properties 
were  ac(|uired  by  Sanford  for  ^9,(XX)  in 
cash  and  immediately  turned  over  to  the 
corporation,  it  was  .said. 

The  corporate  charter  had  l»een  granted 
but  the  organization  of  the  company  had 
not  licen  completed  when  Sanford  ac¬ 
quired  the  assets.  Sanford  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholder  of  the  company  and  one 
of  the  organizers. 

During  1920  and  1921  the  Journal  & 
Tribune  Company  reduced  the  invested 
capital  by  $26,000,  which  was  the  amount 
in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  the  stock 
outstanding  on  March  1,  1917. 

Since  its  organization,  the  company  has 
expended  approximately  $100,000,  which 
it  claimed  was  for  the  circulation  struc¬ 
ture.  This  amount  the  organization 
sought  to  have  included  in  invested 
capital. 

The  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peals.  written  by  Charles  M.  Trammell, 
l>f)ard  member,  held  that  the  anxmiit  ex¬ 
pended  in  building  up  a  capital  asset  des¬ 
ignated  circulation  structure,  cannot  be 
cletcrmined  from  the  evidence,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  claimed  amount  should  not  be 
included  in  invested  capital. 


N.  E.  A.  CONDUCTING 
COST  SURVEY 


Quotionnaire*  Sent  to  Publishers 
Asking  Detailed  Information  on 
Income  and  Operating  Expenses 
— Results  to  be  Averaged 


.‘Vn  effort  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
ti(m  on  average  revenue,  operating 
co.sts,  ios.ses  from  waste,  methods  of 
saving  and  other  items  in  newspaper 
business  administration  has  been  started 
by  the  research  department  of  the 
Natifinal  Editorial  Association  in  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  publishers  with  the 
latest  Copy  of  the  .V.  li.  A.  Service 
Letter. 

Questions  on  circulation  figures  and 
income,  on  total  income,  commercial 
printing  receipts,  .salary  and  overhead 
exjienses  and  advertising  income  and 
expense  are  asked.  request  for  the 
publisher's  profit  and  loss  statements  for 
1928  and  1927  and  balance  sheet  for  the 
same  years  is  made.  .\  complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  equipment  for  1928  and  1927  is 
also  requested. 

The  survey  is  in  charge  of  Herman 
Roe,  field  director  of  the  X.  h'.  A.,  and 
\V.  Clement  Moore,  industrial  engineer 
and  business  analyst.  The  results  will 
be  averaged  and  totaled  and  published  in 
a  national  survey,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  to  each  publisher  cooperating. 
Space  will  be  left  on  each  survey  form 
for  the  publisher  to  enter  his  own 
operating  figures  and  compare  them  with 
the  national  average. 


CALIFORNIANS  HONORED 

Several  newspaper  men  of  Southern 
California  have  been  awarded  Fellow¬ 
ship  chairs  by  the  Pacific  division  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Among  those 
honored  are  Charles  H.  Brisk,  editor, 
Pa.cadcna  Star-News;  Harry  Chandler, 
publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Harry 
Carr,  columnist,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Sam  Clover,  editor,  Los  Angeles  Satur¬ 
day  Night. 


An  opportunity  for  immediate, 
strategic  distribution  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  food  advertisers 
through  the  IJtira  Grocers’ 
Association.  These  thirty-three 
selected  retailers  use  each  week 
a  full  page  cooperative  adver¬ 
tisement  featuring  many  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  the  L'tica 
Observer-Dispatch.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  grocery  products 
can  profit  by  this  unique 
combination  of  instantaneous 
distribution  and  interested  co- 
o|>eration.  We  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  tbis  service  in  detail. 


UTICA 


OBSERVER- 


DISPATCH 


WINS  $2,000  NOVEL  PRIZE 

Walter  S.  Ball,  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Sunday  Journal  and  war¬ 
time  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  is  the  winner  of  the  $2,000 
prize  in  a  competitim  held  by  Har¬ 
per  &  Bros,  and  the  American  Girl 
for  the  best  girls’  book  of  fiction.  The 
story.  “C^armella  Commands,”  will  run 
serially  in  the  American  Girl  and  will 
be  published  by  Harper  &  Bros,  next  fall. 


Utira,  Ni.  Y. 
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PRINTING  SERIES  ON 
INLAND  WATERWAYS 


Nine  Prominent  Newspaper  Men 
Write  Articles  for  James  M. 
Thomson,  Publisher  of  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune 


At  the  rerjucst  of  James  M.  Thomson, 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tri¬ 
bune,  nine  newspaper  men  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  have  contributed  articles 
on  the  Mississippi  Valley  waterways  to 
the  Item-Tribune,  which  are  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  issues.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  who  has  l)een  active  in  working  for 
flood  control  and  development  of  water¬ 
ways,  has  made  arrangements  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  articles  to  any  other  publishers 
in  the  country  who  may  desire  to  print 
them. 

Those  contributing  to  the  series  are: 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  Col.  Roliert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  Chicago-Tribune ; 
W.  F".  Wiley,  publisher,  Cincinttati  lin- 
ifuirer;  John  Eschrich,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  H.  J.  Grant,  publisher,  .Mil- 
ti'Oukee  Journal;  Leo  Owens,  publisher, 
.St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press; 
Paul  Block,  as  publisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gacette;  H.  .\.  \'an  Dusen. 


Minneapolis  Journal;  George  Morris, 
vice-president  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  and  George  B.  Longan, 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  articles  deal  with  the  barge  lines 
operating  throughout  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  which  are  government-owned  and  are 
consistent  advertisers.  The  Item-Tri¬ 
bune  has  been  regularly  featuring  news 
and  stories  of  the  barge  lines  and  naviga¬ 
tion  problem  following  its  work  on  the 
flood  control  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Thomson  printed 
a  series  of  articles  by  prominent  pub¬ 
lishers  on  road  conditions  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories. 


HEADS  LEGION  EDITORS 

Jerrold  Owen,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Portlatid  Oregonian,  has  been  elected 
national  president  of  the  American 
Legion  Press  Association,  to  which  he 
was  first  elected  at  the  American  Legion 
convention  in  Paris  in  1927.  He  form¬ 
erly  published  the  Pacific  Legion. 


Key 

Di  stribution 
for  Food 
Advertisers 


SASS  WITH  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

George  Sass,  formerly  head  of  the 
classifi^  advertisement  department  of 
the  Akron  Times-Press,  has  taken 
charge  of  that  department  of  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  succeeding  J.  Tode  Se¬ 
bastian.  who  returns  to  the  display  de¬ 
partment. 


VETERAN  PRINTER  RETIRED 

Louis  Rasch,  printer,  who  served  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  continuously  43 
years,  was  retired  by  the  management 
Feb.  3.  He  will  receive  a  pension  from 
the  newspaper  as  well  as  one  from  the 
International  Typographical  Union  and 
No.  33,  the  Cleveland  local. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Rising  Barometers 
of  Business 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Engl2md  Power 
Compauiy,  supplying  electrical  power  to  Worcester’s  diver¬ 
sified  industries. 


1928  showed  a  1  7.7%  increase  over  1927  in  power 
current  supplied  to  the  industrial  consumers  of 
Worcester. 


For  Worcester  county,  the  same  period  showed  a 
gain  of  1 4.4%. 


These  are  net  figures,  covering  the  same  groups  for 
both  years,  exclusive  of  new  consumers,  and  includ¬ 
ing  industrial  power  only. 


These  figures' reflect  increased  activity  Eunong  practically  all 
lines  of  Worcester’s  greatly  varied  industries.  Increasing 
power  consumption  is  a  barometer  of  increasing  production 
and  increasing  prosperity. 


In  this  prosperity  the  workers  have  shared,  as  shown  by  the 
new  high-water  mark  in  Worcester’s  savings  deposits  regis¬ 
tered  January  1st.  Total  savings  deposits,  $188,733,758  — 
a  per  capita  savings  of  $922.63,  or  over  three  times  the 
average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


This  great  market  —  the  second  largest  in  New  England  — 
is  highly  profitable  to  advertising  and  merchandising,  and 
may  be  satisfactorily  covered  by  use  of  The  Telegram- 
Gazette. 


Member  of  The  100.000  Group  of 
Ameriran  Cities,  Inr. 
one  of  the 

GANNETT  NE^ISPAPERS 


City  Population .  204,560  City  Circulation .  56,768 

Suburban  Population.  206,429  Suburban  Circulation..  33,247 

Total  Circulation  .  100,288 


Brookbu  E^fcle  -  Rochester 
Times-l'nion  -  •  •  Rorhester  Demo- 
rrat  &  C.hronirle  -  --  Albany 


Evening  News  -  -  •  .Albany  Knirker- 
borker  Press  •  •  -  Utira  Observer- 
Dispatch  -  •  •  Elmira  Star-Gazette- 
Ailvertiser  •  •  •  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  -  •  -  Ithara  Journal-News 
-  •  -  New'burgh-Bearon  N  e  w  s  •  -  - 
Olean  Herald  -  -  •  Ogdensbnrg  Re- 
publiran-Journal  -  ••  Hartford, 
Conn..  Times  •  -  -  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
(Courier-News. 


THE  TELEGRAM. GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Representative 
New  York  Boston  Chicafo  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Fraacisco 
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Most  Important  Newspaper  in 
$90,000,000  Radio  Market 
of  Greater  New  York 

A  RECENTLY  COMPLETED  SURVEY  by  The  New  York 
^  ^  Times  indicates  $90,000,000  was  expended  in  the  New  York 
Market  in  1928  for  radio  purchases.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
find  the  unequaled  volume  of  high  quality  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  this  market  an  unusually  effective  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  on  weekdays  is  over 
425,000  copies;  Sundays  750,000. 

In  the  last  four  months  The  New  York  Times  printed  a  greater 
volume  of  radio  advertising  than  any  other  standard  size  New  York 
morning  newspaper.  In  January  7'he  Times  gain  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

In  radio  news  interest  the  New  York  Times  is  unexcelled. 

Many  readers  have  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  sane, 
dependable,  interesting  radio  news.  Complete  broadcasting  pro¬ 
grams  appear  in  The  Times  weekday  edition.  On  Sundays  an 
average  of  five  full  pages  of  news  is  printed  in  the  radio  section 
together  with  a  forecast  of  programs  for  the  entire,  week. 

In  1928  The  New  York  Times  led  every  other  newspaper  of  the 
world  in  volume  of  advertising.  The  record  figure  of  30,736,530 
agate  lines  exceeded  that  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper  by 
11,002,817  lines  and  was  1,105,068  lines  in  excess  of  The  Times 
record  of  1927. 

The  censorship  exercised  over  its  advertising  columns  keeps  its 
pages  clean  and  free  from  misleading,  fraudulent  or  otherwise 
objectionable  announcements. 

all|f  fork 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  TIMES  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 

Send  me  a  copy  of  The  New  York  Times  “Radio  Survey  of  the  New  York  Market.” 


Name 


Address 


Owen,  from  antarctic,  tells  story 

AS  EASILY  AS  NEARBY  DISTRICT  MEN 

Copy  from  New  York  Times  Reporter  With  Commander  Byrd 
Comes  in  at  1,200  Words  an  Hour — Short  Wave  Radio 
Brings  Stories  From  Nearly  10,000  Miles  Away 


Russell  OWEX.  Xw  York  Times 
reporter  with  (  fMnmandcr  Richard 
E.  Byrd  in  the  Antarctic,  though  nearly 
lO.OUO  miles  away  from  Times  Square, 
X’ew  York,  tells  his  story  as  easily  to 
the  home  office  as  do  the  nearby  district 
men  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx. 

All  his  dispatches  come  bv  short  wave 
radio  to  Xew  York  first,  from  where 


Russell  Owen 

they  are  relayed  to  a  list  of  41)  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers  and  to  17  for¬ 
eign  newspapers,  including  one  each  in 
Sydney,  Antwerp,  Prague,  London, 
Milan,  Osaka  in  Japan,  Rottecdam,  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  Oslo,  Copenhs^en,  Stockholm, 
Helsingfors,  Buenos  Aires.  I,a  Paz  in 
Bolivia  and  Cartagena  in  Colombia. 
Two  papers  in  Paris  receive  the  dis¬ 
patch.  Several  other  newspapers  in 
France  and  I-atin  America  are  indirectly- 
served,  so  that  the  total  reaches  more 
than  60  and  the  audience  runs  into  many 
millions.  The  story  is  distributed  by  the 
New  York  Times  Feature  Service,  of 
which  Jesse  Butcher  is  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  and  sold  by  Current  News  Fea¬ 
tures.  which  obtained  the  story  through 
David  I^wrence’s  friendship  with  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd.  If  all  goes  well,  it  is  fig¬ 
ured,  the  re-discovery  of  the  South  Pole 
may  be  actually  in  print  in  New  York, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Paris  before  the  avia¬ 
tors  who  have  achieved  it  have  ended 
their  flight. 

“Owen’s  story  may  be  in  the  hands  of 


the  copy  readers  sooner  than  that  of  the 
police  headquarters  reporter  who  at  the 
s;ime  moment  may  be  telling  a  re-write 
man  over  the  telephone  the  details  of  the 
latest  murder,”  R.  L.  Duffus  commented 
in  an  article  on  "Covering  the  News  of 
Frozen  Antarctica”  published  in  the 
Times  Feb.  10.  “Some  of  Owen’s  dis¬ 
patch  will  probably  be  in  type  before  he 
has  finished  the  last  paragraph.  As  he 
concludes  his  story,  the  sentence  with 
which  he  began  may  already  be  on  type¬ 
setting  machines  in  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  in  cities  as 
remote  as  Buenos  Aires,  Tokio,  London 
atxl  Paris. 

“Written  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  it  is  received  almost  simultaneously 
all  over  the  world,  all  the  way  from  3 
o’clock  the  same  morning  to  3  o’clock  the 
next  morning — a  puzzle  in  Greenwich 
time.  One  has  to  say  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  for  even  the  New  Zealanders 
have  to  wait  until  the  story  has  come  to 
New  York  and  then  been  sent  back,  over 
a  route  more  than  16,000  miles  long. 

“The  story  comes  in  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,200  words  an  hour  and,  as  it 
usually  runs  lietween  1,500  and  2,000 
words,  the  time  taken  to  receive  it  when 
everything  is  running  smoothly  is 
between  an  hour  and  a  quarter  and  an 
hour  and  three-quarters.  On  bad  nights 
the  Xew  York  operator  usually  sticks  at 
his  job  until  he  breaks  through  the  inter¬ 
ference  and  gets  the  story  complete. 
Twice  recently,  however,  the  message  was 
picked  up  at  San  Francisco  and  relayed  to 
the  Times  by  land  telegraph.  But  in 
every  case  the  matter  passes  through  the 
Times  office  before  it  is  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  anywhere  else.” 

Mr.  I>uffus,  to  obtain  material  {or  his 
article,  asked  Mr.  Owen  by  wireless  how 
he  was  covering  the  story.  He  waited 
but  a  little  while,  and  tin.  reporter’s  reply 
came  through  from  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Ice  Barrier,  9,373.28  miles  from  Times 
Square,  as  the  radio  waves  fly.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  Mr.  Owen  sent: 

“Getting  news  on  an  Antarctic  expedi¬ 
tion  merely  demands  going  somewhere. 
No  matter  where  one  goes,  there  is  news. 
This  country  is  strange  and  fantastic. 

“'The  base  is  eight  miles  inland,  and 
to  get  there  one  must  go  over  a  dog 
trail — ride  most  of  the  way  in  and  all  the 
way  out.  But  most  of  the  news  from  the 
interior  comes  forth  every  day,  for  the 
reporter  must  not  remain  long  away 
from  ship  and  radio.  Even  if  he  is 
merely  standing  on  deck  watching  the 
varying  incidents  of  a  day  of  unloading, 
with  ice  breaking  away  from  under  the 
ice  anchors  and  shifting  its  position,  he 
can  see  much — dog  teams  being  picked 
up  from  floes  rocking  in  a  slight  swell ; 
penguins  and  seals :  dog-fights — there  are 
a  thousand  things  to  catch  the  eye. 


They  All  Clip 

An  Attic  Salt-Shaker 

By  W.  Orton  Tetrton 

A  BREHZY,  (JOSSIPY  BUIXJKT  of  Amusing 
Little  Stories  About  Big  People — By  a  Writer 
Who  Has  Made  Friends  of  America’s  Cireat 
Newspaper  and  Radio  Audiences — Witty  and 
Entertaining. 


“The  difficulty  is  not  to  get  news  but 
to  keep  up  with  it.  There  may  be  an  air¬ 
plane  flight,  a  trip  in  a  boat  such  as  the 
one  when  we  met  the  killer  whales.  Or 
possibly  in  the  midst  of  a  serene  mid¬ 
night  a  storm  will  come  out  of  the  south 
and  a  threatening  obscurity  close  down 
around  us. 

“Getting  the  news  from  day  to  day  is 
not  half  so  difficult  as  finding  a  place  of 
quiet  in  which  to  write  it.  Recently  the 
wardroom  was  filled  with  bags  and  there 
was  a  desperate  hunt  for  a  place  to  put 
a  typewriter.  And  when  some  of  the 
)>ags  were  stowed  away  so  that  part  of  a 
table  was  available,  other  bags  were  still 
being  moved  or  boxes  were  being  shifted 
out  of  a  storeroom.  Just  now  the  phono¬ 
graph  is  playing,  a  bridge  game  is  on 
during  a  slight  cessation  of  work,  two 
men  are  debating  humorously  who  shall 
fill  coal  ba^s,  one  or  two  are  sitting 
around  reading  and  telling  stories,  and 
1  )r.  Coman  is  patching  up  a  few  cuts  and 
bruises.  Captain  Melville  is  admiring  a 
sextant  mirror  he  has  improvised  with 
mercury  and  some  cigarette  paper,  and 
life  is  quite  normal. 

“News  is  written  under  every  sort  of 
disturbing  condition,  to  which  one  must 
adapt  one’s  self  good-naturedly  or  not 
be  able  to  work.  One  of  the  penalties  of 
.Antarctic  exploration  is  that  quarters  are 
so  crowded  that  men  cannot  get  out  of 
each  other’s  way.  And  when  a  story  is 
written  one  must  consign  it  to  the 
vagaries  of  short-wave  radio  and  hope 
that  it  gets  through  in  time.  The  wonder 
is  that  communication  has  been  so  g(^ 
since  we  left  civilization.  But  covering 
news  in  the  Antarctic  does  keep  one 
busv.” 


CHANGES  IN  FALL  RIVER 


Several  Members  of  Former  Globe 
Staff  Join  Herald  News 

Several  members  of  the  editorial  and 
composing  room  staffs  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Globe,  recemly  purchased  and 
discontinued  by  C.  F.  Kelly,  publisher  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Sews, 
have  secured  new  connections.  Willian 
P'.  Connelly,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Globe,  is  now  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herald  News.  Arthur  0. 
Carlisle  of  the  editorial  staff  is  now  sub¬ 
urban  reporter  for  the  Herald  News, 
while  Frank  Healy,  former  Globe  city 
editor,  is  a  member  of  the  Herald  News 
editorial  staff. 

Joseph  F.  Marcotte,  former  district 
court  man  for  the  Globe,  is  handling  Fall 
River  for  the  New  Bedford  (.Mass.) 
Standard  and  William  J.  McGrath,  an¬ 
other  editorial  staff  member  and  formerly 
with  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulietm 
sports  department,  is  covering  city  hall 
and  politics  in  Fall  River  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  and  Bulletin.  Charlo 
Harrington,  foreman  of  the  Globe  stereo¬ 
typing  room,  is  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe.  Liston  Kirkwood,  linotype  com¬ 
positor,  has  joined  the  li'orcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post. 

Louis  Smith  and  Miss  Jessica  W’alker, 
both  of  the  editorial  staff,  have  quit 
newspaper  work  for  the  present.  Miss 
Walker  because  of  her  health,  and  Smith 
to  go  into  business  in  New  York.  Alyre 
Marcotte  and  James  Boynton,  also  of  tig 
editorial  staff,  left  last  week  for  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Detroit. 


there  is 
only  one  three^ 
cent  morning 
newspaper 
in  New  York  City 
and  that 
is  the  Morning 
New  York  American 
for  which  more 
than  two  hundred 
thousand  people 
pay  the  extra 
cent 
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THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

Is  Baltimore’s  Popular  Favorite 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  January 

156,401 

This  is  13,000  more  than  the  January 
average  of  the  Evening  Sun  and  71,000  more 
than  the  last  published  figures  of  the  Post. 

(For  six-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1928,  the  Post 
reported  an  average  circulation  of  84,523.) 
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How  The  News 
Has  Grown 


January,  1925 
January,  1926 
January,  1927 
January,  1928 
January,  1929 


-  100,784 
.  115,392 

-  128,528 
- 150,490 

-  156,401 


The  NEWS’  Circulation  for  January  shows  a  gain  of  io,(xk)  over  its  average 
for  the  six-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1928;  the  Evening  Sun’s  Circulation 
for  January  is  34(X)  ahead  of  its  average  for  the  same  period. 


Home  Delivery  of 
The  News 

City  and  Suburban 
Circulation 


There  are,  on  an  average,  55, (KK)  copies  of  Ehe 
Baltimore  News  delivered  to  homes  in  the  city. 
This  is  43%  of  the  city  circulation. 

Of  the  156, fXK)  total  circulation  137, (xk)  of  it  is 
in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

This  is  more  city  and  suburban  circulation  than 
the  Evening  Sun  and  53,(xx)  more  than  the  last 
reported  figures  of  the  Post. 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE,  General  Manager  National  Adrertising 
9  East  40tli  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Offico— 
H.  A.  Koohlor 
929  Hoarst  Bldg. 


Dotroit  OfRcs — 
Franklin  S.  Pajrna 
2412  Book  Tower  Bldg. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Office 
Fred  H.  Druehl 
619  Temple  Bldg. 


Boston  Office — 

J.  J.  Cremmen 
203  N.  England  Prasa  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office- 
Conger  A  Moody 
8  Third  St. 
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'  CALGARY  ALBERTAN  BEING  PUBLISHED 
IN  MODERN  STRAIGHT-LINE  PLANT 

New  $500,000  Structure  Provides  for  Expansion — Community 
Room  and  Radio  Broadcasting  Studio  Outstanding  Fea¬ 
tures — Building  Also  Houses  Semi-Monthly  Paper 


Calfory  Albertan's  n«“H-  plant. 


C.  M.  Bell 


The  new  $500,000  home  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Albertan,  opened  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  contains  nearly 
every  modern 
newspaper  plant 
i  mprov ement 
from  a  ^as 
heating  plant  to 
automatic  ele¬ 
vators.  The 
h  u  i  I  d  i  n  K  is 
three  stories  in 
height,  con¬ 
structed  of  tap¬ 
estry  brick 
faced  with  Tyn¬ 
dall  stone.  The 
sub  -  structure 
has  been  built 
to  prf)vide  tor 
the  addition  of  two  more  stories  when¬ 
ever  such  a  move  becomes  necessary. 

The  plant  occupies  a  space  120  by  70 
feet  and  has  frf>ntaRe  on  a  railroad  spur, 
providing  for  delivery  of  paper  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Fireproof  construction  has  been 
folFiwed  throughout  and  a  special  venti¬ 
lating  system  circulates  fresh  air  through 
the  mechanical  departments.  A  straight- 
line  production  system  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  plant. 

In  the  basement  space  is  provided  for 
paper  and  ink  storage.  The  heating  plant 
and  transformer  room  are  located  here. 
Two  clevaU)rs  and  cfjncretc  stairways 
lead  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  business  office  and  pressroom  oc¬ 
cupy  the  main  floor.  The  business  office 
proper  is  in  the  forward  section  of  the 
Imilding  and  the  private  offices  of  the 
president,  the  managing  director  and  the 
advertising  manager  exterkl  along  one 
side.  There  are  two  street  entrances  to 
the  business  office.  Steel  counters  ar¬ 
ranged  for  use  as  filing  cabinets  as  well 
as  counters,  extend  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other.  The  telephrmc  switchlxiard 
and  cashier’s  cage  arc  located  here  and 
the  advertising  department  shares  part  of 
the  space.  Five  telephones  connected  di¬ 
rectly  with  outside  operators  are  provided 
for  the  advertising  solicitors  and  a  chute 
conveys  advertising  copy  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

Inside  the  main  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing  is  located  the  elevator  which  can  be 
operated  either  automatically  or  by  an 
attendant.  A  marble  staircase  leads  to 
the  second  floor. 

In  back  of  the  business  office  is  the 
pressroom,  separated  bv  sound-proof 
walls  from  the  front  of  the  building. 
Special  constrixtion  of  the  press  founda¬ 
tion  eliminates  vibratirm  throughout  the 
plant.  There  are  two  presses,  a  16-page 
black  aiKl  white  machine  and  a  12-page 
color  press  which  ran  he  used  as  a  sup- 
plrmentarv  press  in  emergencies  .\d- 
)oining  tKr  pressroom  is  tlte  mailing 
rooms,  a  (reigin  elevator,  address<igratiii 
room  and  rarrier  Iwiys’  osim  f,aragr 
arcfunnvMlatMm  is  alwi  provnird  nest  to 
the  pressrtaim  for  a  delivers  trurk 

'Ihe  editorial  department,  rumposinr 


and  stereotype  r<K»ms  arc  housed  on  the 
second  flof>r.  Leading  off  from  the  large, 
airy  news  riMim  arc  the  offices  of  the 
managing  e<litor,  sjiort  editor,  sfx:iety  edi¬ 
tor  and  cdittirial  writers.  Directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  dejiartment  is 
the  library.  .Xrrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  installation  of  a  special  20- 
line  telephone  exchange  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  tie  used  in  the  event  of  govern¬ 
ment  elections  or  other  occurrences  of 
great  imiK>rtance.  .\mither  room  con- 
necteil  with  the  editorial  office  is  occupied 
by  the  Canadian  Press  telegraph  oper¬ 
ators.  .Xutfimatic  printers  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  late  in  March. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  composing  and  stereo¬ 
type  deiwrtments.  A  fiatterv  of  nine 
tyjic-setting  machines  is  now  in  operation 
an<l  provisions  have  Ix-eii  made  for  the 
addition  of  several  more. 

l-'rom  the  stereo  department  an  elevator 
drops  directly  down  to  the  pressroom. 

()n  the  third  floor  a  spacious  room  is 
provided  for  community  purposes  and  is 
made  available  by  the  .Mliertan  without 
charge  to  service  clubs  and  other  local 
organizations.  The  offices  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Farmer,  a  semi-monthly  agricultural 
paper  published  by  the  Albertan,  are  also 
locateii  on  this  ffiKir  together  with  a 
fully-C(|uipped  radio  station.  To  insure 
perfect  puiet  the  walls  of  the  studio  are 
insulated  with  fla.x  straw  and  the  ceiling 
with  sugar  cane,  .\mple  space  has  been 
allowed  on  this  floor  for  recreation  rooms. 

The  job  printing  dejiartment  covers  an 
area  of  70  by  54  feet  in  the  rear  portion 
of  the  top  floor. 

The  architect  for  the  .Mbertan  was 
\V.  S.  Itates  and  the  general  contractors 
were  Waf.son  and  .Abercrombie. 

G.  M.  Bell  is  president  of  the  .Albertan. 
G.  F.  Gameroy,  general  manager,  ami 
G.  F.  I.eighton,  managing  editor. 


On  the  Air 

with  I 

Major  White  j 

A  ^ree>tiines>a-week  I 

five  -  hundred  word 
I  radio  feature.  Du- 
I  tributed  by 

I 

I  Cirreit  Newt  Featves,  lie.  , 

WaaliiHfiM,  D.  C. 


SIDEWALKS  NEW  MEDIA 

The  sidewalks  of  Paris  are  to  become 
advertising  media,  according  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  recently  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  which  provides  that  advertising 
may  appear  so  long  as  it  is  "harmonious.” 
Rights  will  be  sold  on  three-year  con¬ 
tracts  for  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts.  .A  trial  of  the  new  stunt  made 
in  the  Place  Clichy  was  pronounced  suc¬ 
cessful.  "Copy”  was  set  in  mosaic. 


URGING  HIGHER  LEGAL  RATE 

Present  Remuneration  Too  Low  in 
Indiana,  Papers  Claim 

.An  endeavor  is  being  made  to  get 
through  the  Indiana  legislature  an 
amendment  autlKiriziiig  payment  of  a 
newspaiier's  regular  commercial  rate  for 
legal  advertisements.  The  present  law 
makes  the  payment  for  certain  advertis¬ 
ing  so  low,  except  in  Indianapolis,  that 
the  large  i.>apers  can  not  afford  to  accept 
the  copy,  it  is  stated.  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  recently  refused  to  publish  the 
delinquent  tax  list  for  its  county,  declin¬ 
ing  to  take  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
dollars  because  of  insufficient  remunera¬ 
tion. 

"Newspapers  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
same  remuneration  for  publishing  legal 
notices  that  is  received  from  other  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  F.  A.  Miller,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Tribune.  ‘T  see  no 
gcxxl  reason  why  a  newspaper  should 
publish  legal  advertisements  at  a  loss.  If 
the  law  authorized  payment  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  regular  commercial  rate  the  large 
and  small  newsiiapcrs  would  receive  just 
compensation,  the  larger  would  not  be 
underpaid  and  the  smaller  overpaid.” 


JOINS  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE 


J.  T.  Webb  Reaigna  ea  Circulaticni 
Manager  of  Macon  Telegrapk 

J.  T.  Webb,  circulation  manager 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
effective  Feb.  18,  to  become  cir.  uL-' 

manager  of  the  _ 

Augusta  (Ga.) 

Chronicle.  H  e 
has  been  in 
charge  of  the 
Telegraph’s  cir¬ 
culation  depart¬ 
ment  for  nine 
years. 

Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  Mr.  Webb 
was  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  A  1 1  a  n  t  a 
Georgian  and 
Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obsemtr 
He  will  be  succeeded  on  the  T'  It  gr^; 
by  P.  T.  .Anderson,  Jr.,  a  memlier  of  • 
staff. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  was  recoitl; 
purchase*!  by  Harold  Hall,  formerly  o 
the  Scripps- Howard  NewspajHrs,  aw 
William  l.avarre. 


J.  T.  Wr.ii 


A.  B.  C.  MEMBERSHIP  RESTORED 

Temporary  suspension  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Seivs-J ournal  from  tb* 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  eScc 
last  June  was  recently  lifted  with  tt- 
lease  of  an  audit  for  15  months  ending 
Dec.  31,  1928.  Resignation  of  the  Bick- 
netl  (Ind.)  Daily  Siews  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  was  recently  accepted. 


Booth  Newspapers 

Are  Published  for  Careful  Home  Reading 

They  are  devoid  of  sensationalism  and  have  tlie 
utmost  regard  for  truth  and  accuracy. 

Informative  and  independent  —  militant  hut  not 
malieious. 

The  Booth  Newspapers  are  edited  with  a  view  to 
careful  reading  in  the  leisure  of  the  evening  —  they 
serve  a  populace  with  the  means  and  inclination  to 
purchase  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  Booth  Newspaper  should  be  on  your  1929  schedule. 

Graid  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Jonrnal 
Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Gtizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Ckronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  Chy  Daily  Times  Ann  Arbor  Daily  Newt 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  tmtterm  Kepretemtuttpe  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Weatern 

§0  Ea*l  4Sm4  Si.,  N»w  Yarh  •  Narlli  MtckltMi  A**.,  Ckkaf* 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Camtrat  OMaat  tSM  SaAl  Datrptt,  ar  aNjr  maaaapmpaa  Uatad 
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More  than 
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LOS  ANGELES  DRUGGISTS  PREFER 

EXAMINER,  TO  READ  AND  FOR  ADS 


Agency  Head  Praises 
Report’s  Elxcellence 


126  Out  of  241  Say 
It’s  Best  Sales  Medium 


IN  a  rwont  survey  made  among  241 
key  druggists  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
druggists  were  asked  what  form  of 
advertising  would  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  them  in  tlie  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  antiseptics.  The  replies  to  this 
question  were  given  as  follows: 

12<)  druggists  recommended  moniing 
newspapers. 

(iu  dniggists  recommended  evening 
newspapers. 

36  druggists  recommende<l  raditi. 

11  druggists  recommended  bill¬ 
boards. 

3  druggists  re<-ommended  maga¬ 
zines. 

These  druggists  were  then  asked 
which  newspaper  they  personally 
read,  and  the  following  answers  were 
given: 

Out  of  the  241  druggists  inter¬ 
viewed, 

133  were  rea<lers  of  the  Examiner. 
79  were  readers  of  an  evening  paper. 
45  were  readers  of  another  A.  M. 
paper. 

12  were  readers  of  a  second  even¬ 
ing  paper. 

14  w’ere  readers  of  a  third  even¬ 
ing  paper. 

10  were  readers  of  a  third  A.  M. 
paper. 

To  the  manufacturer  desiring  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  trade,  the  importance  of 
the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  is 
obvious. 


I  ilrjKrj  are  still  a  u*w  agency 
men  left  who,  lM‘<*au.se  of  sad  ex- 
|>erienci*s,  do  not  Indievi*  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  Merchandising  Service  can 
amount  to  much. 


miner 


Intelligent  Job 

Russell  N.  LtK'^kwood,  of  the  Lock- 
wood-Shackelford  (’ompiuiy,  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agency  with  oflieee 
in  Los  .\ngeles  luid  t'hieago,  is  not 
one  of  them.  He  g<K*s  on  reetird  in 
a  letter  to  us,  in  which  he  writes  this : 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  report  and  survey  on  Pyrol 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  ren¬ 
dered  to  this  agency  on  December 
6,  1928. 

Valuable  Information 
“The  report  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  we  have  ever  received  from 
the  Merchandising  Service  De¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper.  It  has 
been  very  intelligently  compiled 
and  contains  a  lot  of  very  valu¬ 
able  information  that  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
our  client,  the  Kip  Corporation, 
in  determining  our  future  plans  as 
to  what  shall  be  done  in  this 
market.” 


64 ¥  RK.^I)  The  Examiner  beeatise 
I  I  like  .\rthur  Hrisham-'s 
column,  and  the  masterly  way  in 
which  the  news  is  handled.  1  am 
devoted  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  more  especially  that  of 
clubs,  which  keeps  me  in  touch 
with  what  other  women’s  ehibs  arc 
doing,  and  is  most  helpful.  Rut 
my  daily  newspaper  diet  is  made 
up  of  the  things  that  are  occurring 
throughout  the  world  and  which 
are  so  cleverly  presented  in  your 
paper.” 


Mm.  Oda  Faulconer  is  fttate 
Chairman  of  the  American  Citizen 
ship  Department  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
vice-president  of  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  Rar  Association; 
president  of  the  San  Fernando 
Women's  Club;  past  president  of 
the  Soroptimist  Club  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  a  promittent  attorney. 


YOUR  plans  in  the  rich  Los  An¬ 
geles  market  can  just  a-s  capably  b« 
aided,  if  you  just  let  us  know  what 
you  want. 


Examiner  Inaugurates 
Three-Section  Daily 


Financial  Gain  Far 
Over  Other  Papers 


INAUGURATING  a  radical  change 
A  in  make-up.  The  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  beginning  with  the  January 
14  issue  began  appearing  in  three 
sections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  edition  on  the  street. 

The  first  two  si'ctions  have  virtu¬ 
ally  the  .same  appearance  aa  previ¬ 
ously,  hut  into  the  third  section  goes 
Sjmrting  News,  with  at  lea.st  three 
pages  every  <lay,  society,  drama  ami 
its  kindn'd  departments,  consiilerable 
daily  news  mutter,  and  a  page  of 
comics. 

The  change  greatly  enlivens  an  al¬ 
ready  interiM'ly  alert  and  eusy-to  read 
psfier,  and  already  has  evoke«|  miirh 
favorable  eominent  fmm  readers. 


The  la.st  half  of  192S  showed  Tha 
Examiner,  in  IjOs  Angeles,  out¬ 
distancing  all  pajM-rs  in  the  territory 
in  increases  in  local  financial  adver- 
ti.xing. 

The  next  nearest  pa|ter  was  10,185 
lini-s  under  The  Examiner  in  its  finan¬ 
cial  gain,  while  a  tliinl  morning  paper 
-bowed  a  very  sulmtanlial  Inna,  along 
with  one  of  the  evening  pafiers.  Two 
evening  pa|ier«  alioweil  increaan  ta 
tlii«  rla-'ification,  hut  they  werw  aiao 
tiniex  |e<a  than  that  shown  by  Tbs 
Kianiiner,  which  ran  up  lU  "smtre 
of  llirrrsM*"  hy  M4,lt7  llAM 


LOS  ANGELES,  ALL-YEAR  RADIO  MART, 

SPENDS  $8,000,000  ON  SETS  IN  ’28 


nr»uii<l  l.<>ii  .XiiX'-lea.  mm  It  Is  In  Wliilrr,  nr 
l•l<.«^.  ii.  II  ■■  111  iiiskf  m  ii'-kIIkII'I''  •IIITi  rrni  r 
The  mak'-rs  of  Maje-lli-  llailio  |ir<itri|  ihat 
•llllllll••r  railln  mIIIiix  In  Mils  markri  la  r»h 
In  |•rf>llla  when  Ihr,  aiarl»|  a  nrwa|Mi|H-r 
lamealBN  In  Hoiiilnrn  ralirurnla  last  June 
amt  aiilil  k:i  larhia'la  nf  Ih-lr  M'la  hi  the  es'l 
Ilf  Se|,leinl>er 

Int-Mlmlalli  The  l.iamiMf  •♦••I  »»eff  news 
|M|>rr  In  !.<«  iliiriiix  IV.'a  la  raUn 

•  ■lirrilalna.  aa>l  k««  Inl  -let  elnie  Ihr  raili 
inUaelr)  a  ln>eriu>n 


LOH  ANURI.RS  Imiixht  IH.OOO.OOO  wnrth 
of  radio  nierrhanillee  itiirliiK  l!e.‘s.  an 
I  Inrreaae  user  the  preieillna  )rar  of 
$I,.’VOO.OOO  • 

Theae  IntereatlnS  flsiirea.  released  a  few 
dajra  asn  hr  Ibe  itadio  Tradea  AaaiM-lalInn  of 
Hnufbern  I'alifnmia.  Indicate  inure  rlearl) 
Iban  aiiilldna  elae.  Ibe  reee|dl«e  manner  In 
wlilrb  Anselesna  refard  Impruied  eela,  re 
idarlnx  Iboae  wbirb  mar  bate  liertinie  aiiao 
leie  wllb  an  alnoMl  eairr  readineaa 

line  reason  for  ibis  Is  Ibe  farl  Ibal  rere|» 
lion  br  air  Is  aa  ■<nmI  In  midsummer  la  and 


BY  OVER  20,000,000  PEOPLE 

ed  l*teM  Membw,  *4  AwdM  Hwreww  wl  (  ita wtaliana 


Mwatkar  mt  Inlamaliwnal  Nawa  SarvKa  and  L'nivaraal  SUfvwa 


IN  h  tl  I  I  ••  r  A'  I*  uhtithi'r  1  h  ••  n  u  r  I  h  h  •  I  m  I  r  /<*f  t't*hrumr\  I  f>  ,  I  2 


than  tvo  hundred 
thousand  people 
pay  the  extra 
cent 


for  which  more 
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OWEN.  FROM  ANTARCTIC,  TELLS  STORY 
AS  EASILY  AS  NEARBY  DISTRICT  MEN 

Co|i)r  from  Now  York  Timo*  Roportor  Wtik  CcMnmondor  Byrd 
Como*  in  at  1,200  Word*  on  Hour — Sliorl  Wovo  Radio 
Brine*  Storio*  From  Noarly  10,000  Milo*  Away 


Kl  '•SKI.I.  «  IW  I'.N,  \.  jr  k  lift:, 
r<tMirtrr  Mith  <  ••iiiiiMiulrr  KH'luril 
K.  I{>rf|  III  ilir  Aiiiiirclir,  llll•UKh  iirarl) 
Hl.liiNl  iTiilr»  fruni  Tiiih-h  SMiurr. 

Nrw  Nurk,  Irllo  hi<  kliif)  raMl\  !<• 
iImt  lionH'  oftk'r  ak  du  tlu-  ncartn  district 
mrii  in  Manhattan.  BriMiklyti  and  tlic 
Kriinx. 

AM  his  dispatches  enme  bv  short  wave 
radio  to  N’ew  York  first,  from  where 


Russell  Owen 

they  are  relayed  to  a  list  of  40  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers  and  to  17  for¬ 
eign  newspapers,  including  one  each  in 
Sydney,  Antwerp.  Prague,  London, 
Milan,  Osaka  in  Japan,  Rotteedam,  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  Oslo.  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Helsingfors,  Buenos  Aires,  La  Paz  in 
Bolivia  and  Cartagena  in  Colombia. 
Two  papers  in  Paris  receive  the  dis¬ 
patch.  Several  other  newspapers  in 
France  and  Latin  America  are  indirectly 
served,  so  that  the  total  reaches  more 
than  60  and  the  audience  runs  into  many 
millions.  The  story  is  distributed  by  the 
.Vew  York  Times  Feature  Service,  of 
which  Jesse  Butcher  is  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  and  sold  by  Current  News  Fea¬ 
tures.  which  obtained  the  story  through 
David  Lawrence's  friendship  with  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd.  If  all  goes  well,  it  is  fig¬ 
ured,  the  re-discovery  of  the  South  Pole 
may  be  actually  in  print  in  New  York, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Paris  before  the  avia¬ 
tors  who  have  achieved  it  have  ended 
their  flight. 

“Owen's  story  may  be  in  the  hands  of 


•hr  natlrrk  uaniirr  lluii  llui  ol  the 

|•’•lkr  hradqiiarlrr.  rr|M>rier  wik)  at  the 
\.iinr  momeiil  mat  lie  irlliiiK  a  re  write 
Ilian  iivrr  the  lelrphnne  the  detail*  of  tlie 
latent  murder.''  K.  L.  DutTu*  coininenttil 
III  an  article  lai  “CoteriiiK  the  New*  of 
Frozen  .\ntarctica''  publisheit  in  the 
Time*  Feb.  10.  “Some  of  Owen'i  dis¬ 
patch  will  probably  lie  in  type  before  he 
lia.s  finished  the  last  (laragraph.  As  he 
concludes  his  story,  the  sentence  with 
which  he  began  may  already  be  on  type¬ 
setting  machines  in  every  quarter  of  the 
I’nited  States,  and  possibly  in  cities  as 
remote  as  Buenos  .Aires,  Tokio,  London 
and  Paris. 

“Written  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  it  is  received  almost  simultaneously 
all  over  the  world,  all  the  way  from  3 
o'clock  the  .same  morning  to  3  o'clock  the 
next  morning — a  puzzle  in  Greenwich 
time.  One  has  to  say  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  for  even  the  New  Zealanders 
have  to  wait  until  the  story  has  come  to 
New  York  and  then  been  sent  back,  over 
a  route  more  than  16.000  miles  long. 

“The  story  comes  in  at  the  rate  of 
about  1.200  words  an  hour  and.  as  it 
usually  runs  between  1.500  and  2.000 
words,  the  time  taken  to  receive  it  when 
everything  is  running  smoothly  is 
between  an  hour  and  a  quarter  and  an 
hour  and  three-quarters.  On  bad  nights 
the  New  York  operator  usually  sticks  at 
his  job  until  he  breaks  through  the  inter¬ 
ference  and  gets  the  story  complete. 
Twice  recently,  however,  the  message  was 
picked  up  at  San  Francisco  and  relayed  to 
the  Times  by  land  telegraph.  But  in 
every  case  the  matter  passes  through  the 
Times  office  before  it  is  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  anywhere  else.” 

Mr.  Dluffus,  to  obtain  material  for  his 
article,  asked  Mr.  Owen  by  wireless  how 
he  was  covering  the  story.  He  waited 
but  a  little  while,  and  the  reporter’s  reply 
came  through  from  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Ice  Barrier,  9,373.28  miles  from  Times 
Square,  as  the  radio  waves  fly.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  Mr.  Owen  sent: 

“Getting  news  on  an  Antarctic  expedi¬ 
tion  merely  demands  going  somewhere. 
No  matter  where  one  goes,  there  is  news. 
This  country  is  strange  and  fantastic. 

“The  base  is  eight  miles  inland,  and 
to  get  there  one  must  go  over  a  dog 
trail — ride  most  of  the  way  in  and  all  the 
w'ay  out.  But  most  of  the  news  from  the 
interior  comes  forth  every  day,  for  the 
reporter  must  not  remain  long  away 
from  ship  and  radio.  Even  if  he  is 
merely  standing  on  deck  watching  the 
varying  incidents  of  a  day  of  unloading, 
with  ice  breaking  away  from  under  the 
ice  anchors  and  shifting  its  position,  he 
can  see  much — dog  teams  being  picked 
up  from  floes  rocking  in  a  slight  swell ; 
penguins  and  seals;  dog-fights — there  are 
a  thousand  things  to  catch  the  eye. 


I  Itr  tlinkull'.  •*  NMl  III  art  MW  I  IniI 

I  Brrp  urn  willi  il  I  hrit  I*  sif 

r  Mialil  •  iiip  Ml  «  Uwl  *wih  ••  |K< 
•iM  wlwn  wr  Nwi  ih*  kilki  wlialr*  IH 
IK  llw  mi<l*l  •  tvtrM  minI 
•light  4  ••••rni  will  >.>mr  «iut  ul  the  Muilh 
4imI  4  ihrr4iriiMia  ••(•Murit*  ikiM  ihmii 
4riiu«Ml  u* 

11^11111*  Ilir  iirw*  Irom  lU)  to  lU)  i* 
ik'l  lull  Ml  dirtHuli  4*  hiidiiwt  4  plair 
quirt  III  which  to  writr  it  Krcriitly  llir 
wardroom  wa*  hlirti  with  iMgt  and  ihrrr 
W4*  a  dr*prratr  hunt  (or  a  place  to  put 
4  l>prwrilrr.  .Anil  when  *onir  of  the 
liag*  were  ttownl  awav  lo  tlial  part  of  a 
table  wa»  available,  other  liags  were  (till 
lieiiiK  moved  or  hoxe*  were  being  »hifteit 
out  of  a  sioreriKim.  Just  now  the  phono- 
graph  is  playing,  a  bridge  game  is  on 
during  a  slight  ces.sation  of  work,  two 
men  are  debating  humorously  who  shall 
fill  coal  bags,  one  or  two  are  sitting 
around  reading  and  telling  stories,  and 
Dr.  Coman  is  patching  up  a  few  cuts  and 
bruises.  Captain  Melville  is  admiring  a 
sextant  mirror  he  has  improvised  with 
mercury  and  some  cigarette  paper,  and 
life  is  quite  normal. 

“News  is  written  under  every  sort  of 
disturbing  condition,  to  which  one  must 
adapt  one’s  self  good-naturedly  or  not 
be  able  to  work.  One  of  the  penalties  of 
.Antarctic  exploration  is  that  quarters  are 
so  crowded  that  men  cannot  get  out  of 
each  other’s  way.  And  when  a  story  is 
written  one  must  consign  it  to  the 
vagaries  of  short-wave  radio  and  hope 
that  it  gets  through  in  time.  The  wonder  . 
is  that  communication  has  been  so  good 
since  we  left  civilization.  But  covering 
news  in  the  Antarctic  does  keep  one 
busv.” 


CHAMCKS  IN  fAli.  RIVM 

Awvwrwl  MwmbwM  •(  fwviwwr  CUW 
t<*C  iw4w  NwrwM  New* 

Neural  mrmlirrt  of  Ihr  nlilnrial  ami 
•'•4ti|*>«Mig  riBiiti  tiafl*  Ilf  ifw  /  «//  Ritvr 
( Ma**  I  (>/<•/•■  rnrml^  purchatnl  ami 
iliMiailiiiiinl  h>  t  I  KvM),  iiiihluhrr  nl 
llw  I  all  Afiivr  ( Ma»»  I  HfraM  Sru  t, 
hair  trciirnl  iww  cimnnliiNi*  WillMni 
F  t'lHiiiell),  ailirriitiiig  maiugrr  of  llw 
(iliibr,  I*  m>w'  III  Ihr  advrriitiiig  ifrpari- 
mciil  Ilf  llw  Hrralil  Nrw*  Arthur  (). 
Carli»lr  of  ihr  rdilnrial  *latf  i«  now  »uh- 
urlian  rcpnrirr  for  thr  Hrralil  N’rw*. 
whilr  Frank  Hraly,  former  (ilobr  city 
editor,  it  a  member  of  thr  Herald  New* 
editorial  staff. 

Josrpli  F.  .Marcotte,  former  district 
court  man  for  the  (ilolie,  is  handling  Fall 
River  for  the  Snv  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  and  William  J.  McGrath,  an¬ 
other  editorial  staff  member  and  formerly 
with  the  Frotndence  (R.  I.)  Buiielin 
sports  department,  is  covering  city  hall 
and  politics  in  Fall  River  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  and  Bulletin.  Charles 
Harrington,  foreman  of  the  Globe  stereo¬ 
typing  room,  is  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe.  Liston  Kirkwood,  linotype  com¬ 
positor,  has  joined  the  ll'orcester 
(Mass.)  Eveninff  Post. 

Louis  Smith  and  Miss  Jessica  Walker, 
bqth  of  the  editorial  staff,  have  quit 
newspaper  work  for  the  present.  Miss 
^Walker  because  of  her  health,  and  Smith 
to  go  into  business  in  New  York.  Alyre 
Marcotte  and  James  Boynton,  also  of  the 
editorial  staff,  left  last  week  for  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Detroit. 


there  ie 
only  one  three- 
cent  morning 
newspaper 
in  New  York  City 
and  that 
is  the  Morning 
New  York  American 


They  All  Clip 

An  Attic  Salt-SKaKer 

By  W.  Orton  Tewson 

A  BREEZY,  GOSSIPY  BUDGET  of  Amusing 
Little  Stories  About  Big  People — By  a  Writer 
Who  Has  Made  Friends  of  America’s  Great 
Newspaper  and  Radio  Audiences — Witty  and 
Entertaining. 


OISCE  A  WEEK 


A  FAMILY  FAVORITE 


Proofs  and  Price: 

W.  ORTON  TEWSON,  420  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 
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THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


Baltimore’s  Popular  Favorite 


Net  Paid  Circulation  for  January 


156,401 


This  is  13,000  more  than  the  January 
average  of  the  Evening  Sun  and  71,000  more 
than  the  last  published  figures  of  the  Post. 
(For  six-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1928,  the  Post 
reported  an  average  circulation  of  84,523.) 


How  The  News 
Has  Grown 


January,  1925 
January,  1926 
January,  1927 
January,  1928 
January,  1929 


100,784 

115,392 

128,528 

150,490 

156,401 


The  NEWS’  Circulation  for  January  shows  a  gain  of  10,000  over  its  average 
for  the  six-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1928;  the  Evening  Sun’s  Circulation 
for  January  is  3400  ahead  of  its  average  for  the  same  period. 


Home  Delivery  of 
The  News 


There  are,  on  an  average,  55,000  copies  of  The 
Baltimore  News  delivered  to  homes  in  the  city. 
This  is  43%  of  the  city  circulation. 


City  and  Suburban 
Circulation 


Of  the  156,000  total  circulation  137,000  of  it  is 
in  the  city  and  suburbs. 


This  is  more  city  and  suburban  circulation  than 
the  Evening  Sun  and  53,000  more  than  the  last 
reported  figures  of  the  Post. 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE,  General  Manager  National  Advertising 
9  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CUcago  Office — 
H.  A.  Koshlsr 
B29  Hearst  Bldg. 


Detroit  Office — 
Franklin  S.  Payne 
2412  Book  Tower  Bldg. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Office 
Fred  H.  Druehl 
619  Temple  Bldg. 


Boston  Office —  San  Francisco  Office- 

J.  J.  Crenunen  Conger  A  Moody 

203  N.  England  Press  Bldg.  g  Third  St. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  16,  1929 


CALGARY  ALBERTAN  BEING  PUBLISHED 
IN  MODERN  STRAIGHT-LINE  PLANT 


New  $500,000  Structure  Provides  for  Expansion — Community 
Room  and  Radio  Broadcasting  Studio  Outstanding  Fea¬ 
tures — Building  Also  Houses  Semi-Monthly  Paper 


Calgary  Albertan  s  new  plant. 


The  new  $500,000  home  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Albertan,  oiteiied  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  contains  nearly 
every  modern 
newspaper  plant 
i  mprov ement 
from  a  gas 
heating  plant  to 
automatic  ele¬ 
vators.  The 
building  is 
three  stories  in 
height,  con¬ 
structed  of  tap¬ 
estry  brick 
faced  with  Tyn¬ 
dall  stone.  The 
sub  -  structure 
has  been  built 
to  provide  for 
the  addition  of  two  more  stories  when¬ 
ever  such  a  move  becomes  necessary. 

The  plant  occupies  a  space  120  by  70 
feet  and  has  frontage  on  a  railroad  spur, 
providing  for  delivery  of  paper  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Fireproof  ccnstruction  has  been 
followed  throughout  and  a  special  venti¬ 
lating  system  circulates  fresh  air  through 
the  mechanical  departments.  .\  straight- 
line  production  system  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  plant. 

In  the  basement  space  is  provided  for 
paper  and  ink  storage.  The  heating  plant 
and  transformer  room  are  located  here. 
Two  elevators  and  concrete  stairways 
lead  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  business  office  and  pressroom  oc¬ 
cupy  the  main  floor.  The  business  office 
proper  is  in  the  forward  section  of  the 
building  and  the  private  offices  of  the 
president,  the  managing  director  and  the 
advertising  manager  extend  along  one 
side.  There  are  two  street  entrances  to 
the  business  office.  Steel  counters  ar¬ 
ranged  for  use  as  filing  cabinets  as  well 
as  counters,  extend  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other.  The  telephone  switchlx)ard 
and  cashier’s  cage  are  located  here  and 
the  advertising  department  shares  part  of 
the  space.  Five  telephones  connected  di¬ 
rectly  with  outside  operators  are  provided 
for  the  advertising  solicitors  and  a  chute 
conveys  advertising  copy  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

Inside  the  main  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing  is  located  the  elevator  which  can  be 
operated  either  automatically  or  by  an 
attendant.  A  marble  staircase  leads  to 
the  second  floor. 

In  back  of  the  business  office  is  the 
pressroom,  separated  by  sound-proof 
walls  from  the  front  of  the  building. 
Special  construction  of  the  press  founda¬ 
tion  eliminates  vibration  throughout  the 
plant.  There  are  two  presses,  a  16-page 
black-and-white  machine  and  a  12-page 
color  press  which  can  be  used  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  press  in  emergencies.  .Ad¬ 
joining  the  pressroom  is  the  mailing 
rooms,  a  freight  elevator,  addressograph 
room  and  carrier  boys’  room.  Garage 
accommodation  is  also  provided  next  to 
the  pressroom  for  a  delivery  truck. 

The  editorial  department,  composing 


and  stereotype  rixims  are  housed  on  the 
second  floor.  Leading  off  from  the  large, 
airy  news  room  are  the  offices  of  the 
managing  editor,  sport  editor,  society  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writers.  Directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  department  is 
the  library.  .Arrangements  have  liecn 
made  for  the  installation  of  a  special  20- 
line  telephone  exchange  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  govern¬ 
ment  elections  or  other  occurrences  of 
great  im]K)rtance.  .Another  room  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  office  is  occupied 
by  the  Canadian  Press  telegraph  oper¬ 
ators.  .Automatic  printers  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  late  in  March. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  composing  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments.  battery  of  nine 
type-setting  machines  is  now  in  oix'ration 
and  provisions  have  Ix'en  made  for  the 
addition  of  several  more. 

I'Yom  the  stereo  department  an  elevator 
drops  directly  down  to  the  pressroom. 

On  the  third  floor  a  spacious  room  is 
provided  for  community  purposes  and  is 
made  available  by  the  .Albertan  without 
charge  to  service  clubs  and  other  local 
organizations.  The  offices  of  the  IVcst- 
ern  Farmer,  a  semi-monthly  agricultural 
paper  published  by  the  .Albertan,  are  also 
located  on  this  floor  together  with  a 
fully-equipped  radio  station.  To  insure 
perfect  (juiet  the  walls  of  the  studio  are 
insulated  with  flax  straw  and  the  ceiling 
with  sugar  cane.  .Ample  space  has  been 
allowed  on  this  floor  for  recreation  rooms. 

The  job  printing  department  covers  an 
area  of  70  by  .54  feet  in  the  rear  portion 
of  the  top  floor. 

The  architect  for  the  .Albertan  was 
W.  S.  Rates  and  the  general  contractors 
were  Watson  and  .Aliercrombie. 

G.  M.  Bell  is  president  of  the  .Albertan. 
G.  F.  Gameroy,  general  manager,  and 
G.  K.  Leighton,  managing  editor. 


On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White 

A  three-times-a-week 
five  -  hundred  word 
radio  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 

Corrent  News  Featnres,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SIDEWALKS  NEW  MEDIA 

The  sidewalks  of  Paris  are  to  become 
advertising  media,  according  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  recently  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  which  provides  that  advertising 
may  appear  so  long  as  it  is  “harmonious.'’ 
Rights  will  be  sold  on  three-year  con¬ 
tracts  for  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts.  .A  trial  of  the  new  stunt  made 
in  the  Place  Clichy  was  pronounced  suc¬ 
cessful.  "Copy"  was  set  in  mosaic. 

URGING  HIGHER  LEGAL  RATE 

Present  Remuneration  Too  Low  in 
Indiana,  Papers  Claim 

.An  endeavor  is  being  made  to  get 
through  the  Indiana  legislature  an 
amendment  authorizing  payment  of  a 
newspaiH.‘r's  regular  commercial  rate  for 
legal  advertisements.  The  present  law 
makes  the  payment  for  certain  advertis¬ 
ing  so  low,  e.xcept  in  Indianapolis,  that 
the  large  papers  can  not  afford  to  accept 
the  cojiy,  it  is  stated.  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  recently  refused  to  publish  the 
delinquent  tax  list  for  its  county,  declin¬ 
ing  to  take  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
dollars  because  of  insufficient  remunera¬ 
tion. 

"Newspapers  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
same  remuneration  for  publishing  legal 
notices  that  is  received  from  other  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  F.  .A.  Miller,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Tribune.  "I  see  no 
gt)od  reason  why  a  newspaper  should 
publish  legal  advertisements  at  a  loss.  If 
the  law  authorized  payment  of  a  news¬ 
paper's  regular  commercial  rate  the  large 
and  small  newspapers  would  receive  just 
compensation,  the  larger  would  not  be 
underpaid  and  the  smaller  overpaid.” 


JOINS  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE 


J.  T.  Webb  Resigns  as  Circulation 
Manager  of  Macon  Telegraph 


J.  T.  Webb,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  7'c/cyra/>/i,  has  resigned 
effective  Feb.  18,  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  the 
A  ugusla  ( G  a  . ) 

Chronicle.  H  e 
has  been  in 
charge  of  the 
Telegraph's  cir¬ 
culation  depart¬ 
ment  for  nine 
years. 

I’rior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  Mr.  Webb 
was  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  A  1 1  an  t  a 
Georgian  and 
Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 
He  will  be  succeeded  on  the  Telegraph 
by  P.  T.  .\nderson,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
staff. 

The  .Augusta  Chronicle  was  recently 
purchased  by  HaroUl  Hall,  formerly  of 
the  Scripps- Howard  Newspaix-rs,  and 
William  Lavarre. 


J.  T,  Webb 


A.  B.  C.  MEMBERSHIP  RESTORED 

Temporary  suspension  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  \' cit’S-J ournal  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  effect 
last  June  was  recently  lifted  with  re¬ 
lease  of  an  audit  for  15  months  ending 
Dec.  31,  1928.  Resignation  of  the  Bick- 
nell  ( Ind.)  Daily  News  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  was  recently  accepted. 


Booth  Newspapers 

Are  Published  for  Careful  Home  Reading 

They  are  devoid  of  sensationalism  and  have  the 
ntinost  regard  for  truth  and  accuracy. 

Informative  and  independent  —  militant  but  not 
malicious. 

The  Booth  Newspapers  are  edited  with  a  view  to 
careful  reading  in  the  leisure  of  the  evening  —  they 
serve  a  populace  with  the  means  and  inclination  to 
purchase  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Booth  Newspaper  should  be  on  your  1929  schedule. 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Times  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eattern  Representative  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Western  Representative 

50  Ea«t  42nil  St.,  New  York  6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Central  OKce:  2500  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detrait,  or  any  newspaper  listed 


iSl  ^ERIcSr 


More  than 
200,000 
Daily 


“Greatest  Salesman  in  the  West’* 


More  than 
440,000 
Sunday 


5c  Daily 


February  16,  1929 


10c  Sunday 


LOS  ANGELES  DRUGGISTS  PREFER 

EXAMINER,  TO  READ  AND  FOR  ADS 


126  Out  of  241  Say 
It’s  Best  Sales  Medium 

IN  a  n'cont  suncy  iiijuU*  iiiiioiig  241 
key  dnififrists  of  Los  Anfreles,  tlie 
(Irupfiists  \vt*iv  asked  what  tonn  of 
advertising:  woidd  Ije  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  them  in  tlie  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  antiseptics.  Tlie  replies  to  thi' 
question  were  jrivcn  as  follows : 

12(5  dnig:g:ists  recommended  morning: 
newspajiers. 

fio  drug:g:ists  recommended  evening: 
newspapers. 

;Ui  drnggrists  reeommended  radio. 

11  ilruggists  recommemled  hill- 
boards. 

;i  druggists  recommended  maga¬ 
zines. 

These  dniggists  weiv  then  asked 
which  newsiiuiier  they  personally 
read,  and  the  following  answei’s  were 
given : 

Out  of  the  241  druggists  inter¬ 
viewed, 

133  were  readers  of  the  Examiner. 

7f)  were  readers  of  an  evening  pujier. 
45  were  readers  of  another  A.  M. 
paper. 

12  were  readers  of  a  second  even¬ 
ing  paper. 

14  were  readers  of  a  third  even¬ 
ing  pajier. 

10  were  readers  of  a  third  A.  M. 
paper. 

To  the  manufacturer  desiring  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  trade,  the  importance  of 
the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  is 
olndous.  _ 

Examiner  Inaugurates 
Three-Section  Daily 

T  NAUGURATING  a  radical  change 
t  in  make-up,  The  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  beginning  with  the  January 
14  issue  began  appearing  in  three 
sections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  edition  on  the  street. 

The  first  two  sections  have  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  appearance  as  previ¬ 
ously,  but  into  the  third  section  goes 
Sporting  News,  with  at  least  three 
pages  every  day,  society,  drama  and 
its  kindred  departments,  considerable 
daily  new’s  matter,  and  a  page  of 
comics. 

The  change  greatly  enlivens  an  al¬ 
ready  intensely  alert  and  easy-to-read 
paper,  and  already  has  evoked  much 
favorable  comment  from  readers. 


Agency  Head  Praises 
Report’s  Excellence 


I  read  and  like  the 
/j  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


•iT  RKAl)  'I'lie  Examiner  Lecaiise 
1  1  like  Artiuir  Brisbane's 

eolntnn,  and  the  masterly  way  in 
w’hieh  tlie  news  is  handled.  1  am 
devoted  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  more  especially  that  oi 
cliihs.  which  keeps  me  in  touch 
with  what  other  womeirs  clubs  are 
doing,  and  is  most  helpful.  But 
my  daily  newspaper  diet  is  made 
up  of  the  things  that  are  occurring 
throughout  the  world  and  which 
are  so  cleverly  presented  in  your 
paper.” 


.tfrs.  Orf«  Faulcover  is  State 
Chairman  of  the  American  Citisen- 
shii>  Department  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs; 
vice-president  of  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  Bar  Association; 
president  of  the  San  Fernando 
Women's  Club;  past  president  of 
the  Soroptimist  Club  of  Los  .4n- 
yeles,  and  a  prominent  attorney. 


LOS  ANGELES,  ALL-YEAR  RADIO  MART, 

SPENDS  $8,000,000  ON  SETS  IN  ’28 


Los  ANGELES  bought  $8,000,000  worth 
of  radio  merchandise  during  1928,  an 
I  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$1,500,000  ! 

These  interesting  figures,  released  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  Radio  Trades  Association  of 
Southern  Caiifomia,  indicate  more  clearly 
than  anything  else,  the  receptive  manner  in 
which  .Gigelenos  regard  Improved  sets,  re¬ 
placing  those  which  may  have  become  obso¬ 
lete  with  an  almost  eager  readiness. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  recep¬ 
tion  by  air  is  us  good  in  midsummer  in  and 


around  Los  .\ngeles.  as  it  is  in  W’inter,  or  so 
close  to  it  as  to  make  a  negligible  difference. 
The  makers  of  Majestic  Radio  proved  that 
summer  radio  selling  in  this  market  is  rich 
in  profits  when  they  started  a  newspaper 
campaign  in  Southern  California  last  June 
and  sold  83  carloads  of  their  sets  by  the  end 
of  September. 

Incidentally,  The  Examiner  led  every  news¬ 
paper  in  Los  .\ngele8  during  1928  in  radio 
advertising,  and  has  led  ever  since  the  radio 
industry's  inception. 


npllERE  arc  still  a  few  agency 
men  left  wbo,  because  of  sad  ex¬ 
periences,  do  not  bi4ieve  tbiit  a  new.s- 
paper’s  Merchandising  Service  can 
amount  to  nmch. 

Intelligent  Job 

Russell  N.  Lockwood,  of  the  Lock- 
wood-Shackelford  ('oinpany,  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agency  with  offices 
in  Los  Angeles  and  (’hieago,  is  not 
one  of  them.  He  goes  on  record  in 
a  letter  to  us,  in  which  he  writes  this: 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  report  and  survey  on  Pyrol 
in  the  City  'of  Los  Angeles  ren¬ 
dered  to  this  agency  on  December 
6,  1928. 

Valuable  Information 
“The  report  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  we  have  ever  received  from 
the  Merchandising  Service  De¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper.  It  has 
been  very  intelligently  compiled 
and  contains  a  lot  of  very  valu¬ 
able  information  that  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
our  client,  the  Kip  Corporation, 
in  determining  our  future  plans  as 
to  what  shall  be  done  in  this 
market.” 

YOUR  plans  in  the  rich  Los  An¬ 
geles  market  can  just  as  capably  be 
aided,  if  you  just  let  us  know  what 
you  want. 


Financial  Gain  Far 
Over  Other  Papers 


The  last  half  of  1928  showed  The 
Examiner,  in  Los  Angeles,  out¬ 
distancing  all  papers  in  the  territory 
in  increases  in  local  financial  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  next  nearest  paper  was  10,185 
lines  under  The  Examiner  in  its  finan¬ 
cial  gain,  while  a  third  morning  paper 
showed  a  very  substantial  loss,  along 
with  one  of  the  evening  papers.  Two 
evening  papers  showed  increases  in 
this  classification,  but  they  were  nine 
times  less  than  that  shown  by  The 
Examiner,  which  ran  up  its  “curve 
of  increase”  by  84,147  lines. 


ONE  OF  THE  28  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  OVER  20,000,000  PEOPLE 

Member  of  International  News  Service  and  Universal  Service  Member  of  Associated  Press  Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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PUBLISHER  PLANS  AID 
FOR  SHOPPERS 


NEWS  BUREAU  STARTED 
BY  NEW  YORK  POST 


H.  C.  Thiele  Appointed  Manager  of 
New  Department — Will  Give 
Blanket  Coverage  and  Serv* 
ice  on  Special  Stories 


Russell,  Newark  Ledger,  Will  Have 
Transportation  Coupon  and 
Shopping  List  in  Pro¬ 
posed  Guide 


The  third  and  last  dunnny  of  the 
Shoppers  Guide  which  is  to  be  dis- 
trib'uted  regularly  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Neivark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  starting 
March  2,  was  sent  out  by  L.  T.  Russell, 

publisher  of  the  Ledger  this  week.  In  ‘ 

this  dummy  issue  Air.  Russell  stated  ^ 

his  reasons  for  starting  the  Shoppers  /SojK* 

Guide  and  invited  anyone  disagreeing  ^ 

with  the  facts  he  presented  to  answer  fc 

him  publicly  in  the  columns  of  the  .  m 

It  was  reported  that  two  meetings  j  '  ■ 

planned  for  this  week  among  some  of  ,  2  B 

the  department  store  executives  to  dis-  . 

cuss  a  possible  shopping  news  for  |  -v 

Newark  failed  to  take  place.  j  . 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub-  I  <  .  ^  -  » 

USHER  it  was  stated  that  the  adver-  ’ ■'  i i-  .fl 

tising  in  the  Shoppers  Guide  would  be  ;  ^ 

10  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  regular  !  . ’ 

Cleveland  type  shopping  news,  which  con-  .  • 

tains  all  advertising.  This  should  have  1 

read,  “10  per  cent  lower.”  The  Shop-  (■■■-  ! 

per’s  Guide  contains  25  per  cent  edi-  — <»- .  ■  .«< .  -Br.» 

torial  space.  .  •  1  i  t  t-  t-  t 

A  transportation  refund  coupon  will  Ariel  L.  A  arge».  rar  Ea-t  eanieranian  f 
also  be  included  with  the  Shoppers  reel,  wi^  his  mother  v^  ho  greeted  Inn 

Guide,  Mr.  Russell  announced  this  week.  Wednesday  on  Ins  first  visit  ti 

This  coupon  when  filled  out  by  a  shop-  -  =:.z:r-.=i  —  — 

per  and  presented  to  any  one  merchant  picxu  r»icTDi/-x  me-cxc 

from  whom  purchases  have  been  made  MhlH  UISIKICI  MLEIS 

will  entitle  the  shopper  to  a  discount  of 

the  amount  of  trolley,  bus  or  train  fare  A.  A.  Group  Reelects  Lines — Battle 


Ariel  L.  Varges.  Far  Ea*t  canieramaii  for  M-G-M  News  and  Iiiternalional  News¬ 
reel,  with  his  mother  who  greeted  him  on  the  S.S.  Paris  in  New  A'ork  harbor 
Wednesday  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  Slates  in  five  vears. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  MEETS 


spent  from  the  total  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Discounts  will  range  from  20 
cents  to  one  dollar. 


Creek  Next  Meeting  Place 

Earl  Lines,  advertising  manager  of  the 


9  Establishment  of  a  news  service  by 

the  New  York  Evening  Post  was  an- 
nounced  this  week  by  \’incent  G.  Byers, 
^  managing  editor. 

Henry  C.  Thiele, 

i  J  ♦  for  the  past  six 

,  t  ’’/*,»  years  a  member 

*  *  V  f  *  *  .  of  the  Neze  York 

A  /  /  '  ll'orld  News 

,'a^  _  *  \  if*  Service,  joined 

i  •*  Post  Feb.  11 

\ V7  f  /  ^  ^  to  take  charge  of 

'  3  -  ^  depart- 

N.  f  y  The  news  serv- 

^  said,  will  not  be 

{  I  way  with  the  h.  C.  Tbible 

I  Post  Syndicate 

Ledger  Syndicate,  but  will  be  a  dis- 
L|B  tinct  department  giving  complete  news 

coverage  the  afternoon  field  to  out- 

mBBBlB 

- ^ - Foreign,  domestic,  Washington,  local, 

r  M-G-M  News  and  International  News-  ?ociety  financial  and  sports  news  will  be 

on  the  S.S.  Paris  in  New  York  harbor  included  in  the  service,  which  will  go 

the  United  States  in  five  vears.  1"  Provisions  have 

also  been  made  to  give  query  service  on 
~  separate  stories  and  for  covering  special 

begin  the  term,  he  was  immediately  ®^ones  in  New  York  City.  New  York 
pardoned  by  Ed.  Jackson,  then  governor.  Stock  Exchange  tables  will  also  be  sent 
The  pardon,  however,  contained  the  requested.  ... 

stipulation  that  he  pay  the  fine,  which  During  the  war,  which  prevented  his 
he  did.  matriculation  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 


ll.  C.  Thiele 


lipulation  that  he  pay  the  fine,  which  During  the  war,  which  prevent^  his 
e  did.  matriculation  at  the  University  of  Chi- 

Shortly  after  the  pardon  was  issued,  cago,  Mr.  Thiele  served  as  assistant 


A  custemer’s  VhoDDing  list  with  which  Refrigerator  Company,  Grand  Arthur  L.  Gilliom,  then  attorney-general  director  of  the  foreign  language  publi- 

thrsSpDer  mav  keJ^a  lisfof  Rapids  Mich.,  was  reelected  president  of  and  the  one  who  prosecuted  the  action  cations  division  of  the  Committee  on 

and  the^orR^  of  each  wm  ^  District,  International  Adver-  ajjai„st  Shumaker,  filed  a  motion  before  Public  Information.  Uter  he  was  in 

incliiHed  ’  tising  Association  at  the  annual  conven-  the  supreme  court  for  recommittal,  which  the  Alien  Property  Custodian’s  office  at 

I'ou,  Feb.  11  and  12,  at  the  Aliami  Hotel,  sustained.  Washington. 

BANK  ADS  PAY  ^E.*"p.  Corbett,  of  the  National  Cash  _ 

Register  Company,  was  elected  vice-  A 
Beginning  to  Profit  from  Cumulative  president ;  Harriet  Goodsite,  advertising 

Space,  Sisson  Says  manager,  LaSalle  &  Koche,  secretary,  X 

•  IT  f  • .  -  “lud  Fred  W.  Gage,  president  of  the  Gage  N  8 

.1  H.  Sj^son,  vice-president  of  Printing  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  vj  ^  yw  m  x  X 

_  t  ‘Wull  /fhpn/l  I 


Washington. 


1  orK,  aeciarea  trust  companies  and 
banks  vvere  beginning  to  profit  from  the 
cumulative  effect  of  advertising,  address¬ 
ing  the  conference  of  the  trust  division 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association, 
meeting  in  New  York,  Feb.  13. 

“Trust  companies  and  banks  in  the 


SERVING  CONTEMPT  SENTENCE 

Indiana  Dry  Leader  in  Prison  for 
Criticizing  Courts 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Shumaker,  superin- 


United  States  engaged  in  extending  trust  tendent  of  the  Indiana  Anti-Saloon 
service  to  the  investing  public  experi-  League,  went  to  the  Indiana  State  Farm 

enced  their  best  year  in  1928,”  Mr.  Sis-  at  Putnamville  Tuesday  to  serve  a  60 

son  declared.  “Our  trust  representatives  day  sentence  for  contempt  of  the  Indiana 
find  it  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  once  was  supreme  court. 

to  talk  to  a  man  about  his  estate.  He  is  He  was  convicted  because  of  articles 

beginning  to  regard  his  will  as  a  busi-  he  had  written  in  the  Indiana  edition  of 
ness  document.”  The  American  Issue,  Anti-Saloon  League 

Charles  F.  Wheaton,  trust  officer  of  publication,  in  which  the  court’s  handling 
the  National  City  Bank,  declared  that  of  liquor  law  violations  w'as  criticised, 
banks  must  now  copy  the  methods  of  big  The  dry  leader  was  sentenced  and 
industrial  organizations  in  selling  or  fined  $250  more  than  a  year  ago.  When 
merchandising  their  services.  he  went  to  the  farm  last  October  to 


Nationally  known — 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQl  IIIEH 

is  a  leading  medium  for 
financial  advertising 

“H  e  have  found  the  'STORY  OF  AMERICA’S 
INDUSTRIES’  an  interesting  and  informative 
feature  for  the  financial  page.  It  adds  a  touch 
of  brightness  and  gives  much  information  that 
one  is  curious  about.” 

L.  L.  Evans, 
Financial  Editor, 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


full  speed  <iy/^head 


Xewsimper  manufacture  is  a  continuous  race 
a^^^inst  time. 

Xewspa{)ers  cannot  be  sold  in  the  newspaper 
office,  and  they  must  be  out  on  the  street  on  time 
or  they  cannot  be  sold  at  all. 

Certified  Dry  Mats  in  the  Stereotype  Foundry 
have  proxen  themselves  to  be  real  time  savers. 
Over  400  publishers  have  found  that  Certified 
Dry  Mats  are  dependable,  and  they  are  depend¬ 
ing  upon  Certifieds  to  help  them  produce  clearly 
and  cleanly  printed  papers  and  get  them  out  on 
time. 

If  you  want  to  eliminate  buckling,  chilled  plates 
and  lost  casts  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
give  Certified  Dry  Mats  a  thorough  trial  in  your 
own  plant  under  your  own  working  conditions. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Financial  Press  Service,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility — use  CERTIFIEDS 


CAMERAMAN  RETURNS  FROM  ORIENT 
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IN  BUFFALO 

THE  TIMES 

IS  THE  ONLY  EVENING  PAPER 

TO  SHOW  A 

GAIN  IN  1928 


THE  TIMES 


Daily  Average  Increase  in  City  Circulation 
1928  Period  Over  1927  Period 

Daily  Average  Increase  in  Total  Circulation 
1928  Period  Over  1927  Period 


4732 

4971 


Gain 


Gain 


OTHER  EVENING  PAPER- 

Daily  Average  Loss  in  City  Circulation  1Q^/I 

Over  Same  Period  -LOZ/^ 

Daily  Average  Loss  in  Total  Circulation 

Over  Same  Period  OO 


Loss 


Loss 


BUFFALO  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  SUNDAY  TIMES—  OTHER  SUNDAY  PAPER— 

Average  Sunday  Increase  in  City  Cir-  *  Average  Sunday  Loss  in  City  Cir- 

culadon  1928  Period  over  1927  Period  culation  1928  Period  over  1927  Period 

Average  Sunday  Increase  in  Total  Cir-  1  '  Average  Sunday  Gain  in  Total  Cir-  'TQ'TCr'  • 

culation  1928  Period  over  1927  Period  culation  1928  Period  over  1927  Period 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 
Evening  — 112,214  a. b.c.  1928  audit  Sunday— 136,426 


Average  Circulation  for  the  Past  Four  Months 
Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1928  and  Jan.,  1929 

Evening — Over  118,000  Sunday — Over  150,000 
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The  Men  Behind  The  Printed  Pnji^e. 

IK.  F.  S.  EDITORS  /\  COKFERE\CE— Left  to  right,  seated.  Dr.  Alexander  Blaek.  .4r/  Editor;  Jack  Lait.  Editor  of  Sunday  Mapazines;  Ward  I 
Greene.  Executive  Editor.  Standing,  Bushnell  Diniond.  Editor  Ketvspnper  Feature  Service  Sunday  Maeazine;  Eugene  Broekhaven.  Editor  Daily  I 
Mapazines;  Chester  Hope.  Editor  International  Feature  Service  Sunday  Mapazine;  Louis  Biedermann  and  Jefferson  Machamer,  famous  Cover  Art-  I 
ists;  Bill  Smith,  .4rt  Department  Manager;  Arthur  Wynne,  Layout  Chief.  I 


im  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  flThe  editorial  board  includes  half  a 


^  /■ 


King  features  syndicate 

being  the  largest  of  all  newspaper 
syndicates  with  the  greatest  vol¬ 
ume  of  output,  demands  the  service  of 
an  unparalleled  corps  of  writers  and 
editors.  ^  The  64  writers  and  editors  on 

the  regular  staff  of  the _ 

organization  have  been 

recruited  from  among  international 

the  actively  effective 

writing  men  and  Internationa 

e  .1  .•  International  A 

women  ot  the  time. 

Many  of  them  are  of - 

high  repute  in  the  world  of  affairs,  of  art, 
of  sport,  of  science  and  of  books,  and 
from  editorial  rooms  noted  for  vigor¬ 
ous  and  successful  newspaper  training. 


per  dozen  men  who  have  been  managing 
ol-  editors  of  front  rank  newspapers,  and 
of  others  of  eminent  individual  records  in 
ind  fields  where  page  making  has  been  on 
on  the  highest  level.  KING  FEATURES 

_ SYNDICATE  gets 

_ _  o  _ _  “the  best  in  the  husi- 


King  Features  Syndicate 
International  Feature  Service 
Newspaper  Feature  Service 
Premier  Syndicate 
International  Illustrated  News 
International  Newsreel  Photo  Dept. 


ature  Service  [  IICSS”  for  tllC  $100,000 

pays  each  month  to 
istrated  News  its  writcrs  aiid  cditors. 

■eel  Photo  Dept.  |  j  distin- 

guished  group  has  one 
point  of  intensive  co-operation  —  the 
welfare  of  the  newspapers  served  by  the 
greatest  circulation  combination 
on  earth. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Ine. 

2  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE  v  v  v  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Feature  Cross-Roads  of  the  World 
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Now  VithThe  Greatest  Circulation  Co.. 
^  On  Earth 


Daily  Strip 


Percy  L.  Crosby 


For  daily  release 
starting  A  pril  first. 

Write  or  wire  now 
for  reservation 
and  terms. 


A  MERICA’S  favorite 
comic  ^Irip  juvenile  is  now 
going  to  do  his  ^uff  daily— 
as  well  as  Sunday— as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  K.  F.  S.  family. 
Percy  Crosby’s  inimitable 
little  feller,  whose  doings 
are  the  delight  of  a  nation 
of  youngfters  of  all  ages, 
henceforth  makes  his  home 
at  the  feature  cross-roads  of 
the  world. 


T  ▼  ▼  T  T 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Ine. 

T  2  T  COLITMBCS  ,  CIRCLE  t  NEW  t  YORK  t  CITY  t 
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NEW  COPY  TWISTS  AND  DEALER  HELPS 
BEING  USED  IN  CURRENT  CAMPAIGNS 

Lever  Brothers  Using  “Talking  Picture”  Style  in  Rinso 
Advertising — Grapefruit  Juice  Being  Marketed  in  Cans — 
Highlights  of  Interesting  Newspaper  Drives 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

A  SPECIAL  discount  of  25  cents  per  the  newspapers.  The  advertising  by  the 
case  from  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  28  is  be-  Fruit  Products  Company  of  Florida,  Be¬ 
ing  offered  the  retail  trade  for  the  fourth  troit,  states  that  each  can  contains  the 
consecutive  year  in  western  states  on  juice  of  two  large  grapefruit.  Em- 
Clorox,  a  product  which  removes  stains  phasis  is  placed  upon  serving  grapefruit 

L  — -j  ww  j  A  test  campaign  in  Texas  papers  is 

r  t m  being  operated  by  the  manufacturer  of  a 

:  B  line  of  chocolates  in  leading  newspapers 

'  -  ^  ^  ^  to  tell  the  public  about  the  company’s 

M— “selection  chart,  an  assortment  for  every 
,  B 1 1 1 .1 1  Bin  B  B  candy  ta.ste.”  The  company  made  a  sur- 

I  vey  of  the  gift  candy  business  of  879  re- 

'  V  tail  drug  stores  in  that  section  as  well  as 

\ '  0  an  extensive  stiuly  of  what  women  as 

a  B  consumers  of  high  grade  gift  candies 

'  .AIm  prefer.  From  this  work,  the  concern 

'  found  that  five  popular  assortments 

I  .-  I  J  are  in  most  demand.  The  retail  sales 

j  — }v ‘ people  are  coached  to  push  these.  Twen- 

I  i''  I  posters  supplement  the 

I  rival  steamship 

1  companies  for  supremacy  on  tourist  bus- 

__^^BB— J— J  iness  to  Cuba  resulted  in  enlisting  news- 
wAM>  »n  coi»»  ttfro  VITAMIN.  ruA»  comwaaiom  papef  space  ill  recent  weeks.  “Expedited 

service  (fastest  ever  known)  between 
Vork  and  Havana”  was  the  claim 
.‘ZXr.S  put  forward  by  the  Ward  Line  which 

r-‘~'‘TTT ^  put  the  President  Roosevelt,  former 

raus-.\tlantic  liner  into  service  to  Cuba 
^  SSj'c'J  M  to  compete  with  Caronia,  which  was 

y" transferred  from  trans-oceanic  service  to 

,  A  _ ^  i_  -  —  _  plv  between  New  York  and  Havana  for 

FfjflltlYlA  llMY¥l  the  Cunard  Line. 

■B-  ^  Spanish  flavor  is  enlivening  novel 

w MlfinhifUmif  newspaper  advertising  for  Chicos,  the 

VST?  j^panish  peanuts,  five-cent  glassme 

—  '  -  ■  - —  i  ■  ■  envelopes  in  glass  display  jars,  put  out 

How  the  canned  juice  of  Florida  by  the  Curtiss  C  audy  Company  of  Chi- 
^rapefruit  is  being  merchandised  in  cago,  maker  of  Baby  Ruth  candy  and 
newspaper  space.  Runi.  ‘*A  puy  named  Pedro,”  a  Spanish 

seuor,  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  com- 
and  destroys  odors.  The  widened  dis-  pany’s  humorous  series.  His  clinching 
tribution  which  follows  this  special  offer  words  are:  “Caramba!  How  you’ll 
will  be  backed  by  newspaper  advertis-  take  to  (Thicos!” 

ing.  The  large  newspaper  campaign  by 

Many  thousands  of  women  have  taken  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Inc.,  is  assisted 
advantage  of  the  company’s  offer,  previ-  by  small,  neat  display  signs  in  the  retail 
ously  made  in  newspaper  space,  to  write  store  with  such  phrases  as  “Thank  you, 
Meg  MacGregor  of  the  Department  of  we  appreciate  vour  patronage,”  “W'e  de- 
Household  Science  of  the  company  for  a  liver  phone  orders,”  etc.  The  company 
free  chart  on  easy  housekeeping  which  also  is  offering  the  trade  a  metal  menu 
gives  many  hints  on  cleansing,  dcodoriz-  sign  26  inches  high  by  nine  inches  wide 
ing  and  disinfecting.  Past  advertising  which,  in  addition  to  a  strip  about  Can- 
under  the  heading  “Easy  Housekeeping,”  ada  Dry,  lists  11  items  with  prices, 
has  taken  up  each  featured  use  of  the  Twenty  .strips  and  150  printed  numerals 
product  one  at  a  time  in  display  form  come  with  it.  This  dealer  help  is  sold 
similar  to  a  syndicated  department  in  the  at  a  nominal  price, 
new.spaper.  The  name,  \'ista  Plate,  for  Jg  inch- 

Large  newspaper  space  is  being  used  thick  plate  glass,  was  obtained  recently 
by  the  Chase  Candy  (Company  of  St.  by  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Plate  Glass 
loseph.  Mo.,  to  play  up  its  Candy  Menu  Company  through  a  prize  contest. 

Stand.  From  a  line  of  72  candy  bars,  A  series  of  148  tested  recipes  for  ten 
the  company  has  selected  its  ten  best  five  cents  in  loose-leaf  card  index  form  on 
rent  items  for  a  stand  which  goes  on  the  the  subject  of  milk  is  being  advertised 
lealer’s  counter.  Each  bar  is  illustrated  hy  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  of 
ind  described  in  detail  in  small  panels  in  New  York. 


^RIDA  GOLD 

^  Qrap^mitJuiee  (S 

How  the  canned  juice  of  Florida 

grapefruit  is  being  merchandised  in 
newspaper  spare. 

and  destroys  odors.  The  widened  dis¬ 
tribution  which  follows  this  special  offer 
will  be  backed  by  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Many  thousands  of  women  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  company’s  offer,  previ¬ 
ously  made  in  newspaper  space,  to  write 
Meg  MacGregor  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Science  of  the  company  for  a 
free  chart  on  easy  housekeeping  which 
gives  many  hints  on  cleansing,  deodoriz¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting.  Past  advertising 
under  the  heading  “Easy  Housekeeping,” 
has  taken  up  each  featured  use  of  the 
product  one  at  a  time  in  display  form 
similar  to  a  syndicated  department  in  the 
newspaper. 

Large  newspaper  space  is  being  used 
by  the  Chase  Candy  (Company  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to  play  up  its  Candy  Menu 
Stand.  From  a  line  of  72  candy  bars, 
the  company  has  selected  its  ten  best  five 
cent  items  for  a  stand  which  goes  on  the 
dealer’s  counter.  Each  bar  is  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  small  panels  in 
front  of  each  kind  of  candy.  “Your 
pick,  5c.”  says  the  wording  on  the  top  of 
the  stand.  In  the  newspaper  copy,  whim¬ 
sical  candy  cops  are  seen  chasing  each 
other  toward  the  display  fixture.  One 
item  at  a  time  is  being  desciibed. 

Lever  Brothers  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  “funny  picture”  section  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  their  “talking  picture”  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  for  Rinso.  Posed 
photographic  groups  assume  new  life 
through  clearly  lettered  dialog  inserted 
in  “balloon  panels”  drawn  into  each  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

A  larger  proportion  of  women  went  on 
record  as  referring  to  recipes  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  magazines  or  any 
other  medium  in  a  survey  by  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Milk  Products  Company  in  Seattle. 
Tacoma.  Portland,  San  Francisco  and 
I^s  Angeles.  About  61  per  cent  of  the 
total  interviewed  stated  they  buy  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  regularly  and  most  of  them 
indicated  a  preference  for  newspaper- 
exploited  brands. 

Florida  grape  fruit  juice  in  cans  is 
being  marketed  by  the  carload  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  the  help  of  cartoon  copy  in 


PUBLISHER 

or  General  Manager 

.Available  March  1.  Has  been 
business  executive  in  the  four 
largest  cities ;  owner  of  several 
newspapers.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  by  direct  operation,  in 
executive  control,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  production,  ac¬ 
counting.  The  range  of  experience 
is  from  my  own  newspapers  of 
around  12,000  circulation  to  man¬ 
agement  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  of  half  a  million  Sunday 
circulation.  The  record  is  com¬ 
plete  and  eminently  sound.  Straight 
salary,  or  salary  and  bonus,  or 
salary  and  interest.  Your  inquiry 
will  be  held  in  absolute  confidence. 
Box  B909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Butter  wafers  in  the  form  of  miniature 
hearts,  diamonds,  clubs  and  spades,  have 
been  named  “Trumps’'  by  a  western  firm 
of  bakers. 

A  sp^ial  deal  backed  by  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  introduced  all 
around  the  country  by  the  American 
Safety  Razor  Corporation  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  An  Ever-Ready  Razor  and  two 
blades  are  presented  without  cost  to  each 
purchaser  of  ten  blades  at  sixty-nine 
cents.  Very  attractive  copy  with  terse 
text  on  this  “Challenge  Deal”  are  re¬ 
leased  after  it  has  been  merchandised  in 
a  city. 

“Lena,”  a  smiling  (Jerman  woman, 
dominates  all  advertising  for  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Malt.  Good-natured  and  joval,  she 
smiles  out  of  copy  in  scores  of  news¬ 
papers,  adding  human  interest. 

Cutouts  of  Lena  in  colors,  15  and  30 
inches  high,  are  supplied  to  dealers  for 
display  purposes.  A  Lena  rag  doll,  ready 
to  cut  out  and  stuff,  together  with  a 
recipe  book  of  200  suggestions  for  pre¬ 
paring  food  and  candy,  are  offered  for 
a  dime,  by  the  Premier  Malt  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

“Give  me  vot  I  always  get”  Lena 
says  in  one  typical  advertisement,  point¬ 
ing  at  Blue  Ribbon  on  the  dealer’s  shelf. 
Dialect  is  used  in  all  Lena’s  sayings. 

The  marketing  of  a  common  brand 
of  candy  bar  in  seven  western  states 
by  20  confectionery  manufacturers  is 
being  undertaken. 

“Laughs  with  Isuan,”  radio  broad¬ 
casts  on  behalf  of  imported  Isuan  Gin¬ 
ger  Ale,  are  announced  to  the  public 
through  newspaper  copy.  The  Isuan 
Corporation  applies  more  detailed  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  way  of  followup. 

A  fund  of  a  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  newspapers  during  coming 
months  to  cement  leadership  in  talking 
pictures  by  Warner  Brothers. 

H.  M.  Warner  stated;  “Newspapers 
are  the  greatest  medium  to  give  adequate 
return  for  money  spent  in  advertising. 
The  exhibitors  all  feel  as  we  do.” 


A.  N.  A.  STILL  WANTS 
“LOCAL  AREA  PLAN” 

Ogle  Insists  Batten  System  Only  One 
in  Field  Now  and  Believes  Agency 
Would  “Listen  to  Reason” 
Should  Publishers  Agree 


Convinced  that  business  needs  “a  local 
area  operating  plan,”  Arthur  H.  Ogle, 
managing  director  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  his  association  would  continue 
its  efforts  toward  obtaining  newspaper 
backing  for  national  installation  of  the 
Batten  System. 

The  Batten  System  provides  for  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  country  into  so-called  oper¬ 
ating  areas  determined  by  dominant 
newspaper  circulations.  It  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  T.  O.  Grissel  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Oslxjrn,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  The  agency  recently  stated  that 
an  option  on  the  plan  held  by  A.  N.  A. 
e.xpired  with  the  first  of  the  year,  de¬ 
claring  it  would  probably  not  consent  to 
renewal. 

“I  am  sure  that  the  agency  would  listen 
to  reason  if  the  publishers  agreed  to  back 
nationalization  of  the  Batten  System,” 
Mr.  Ogle  declared  this  week. 

“Business  must  have  a  local  area  oper¬ 
ating  plan.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  Na¬ 
tional  business,  in  respect  to  market 
operations,  represents  a  combination  of 
territorial  operations,  and  our  primary 
effort  will  continue  to  be  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  plan  to  enable  advertisers  to 
operate  areas  on  a  budget  basis.  The 
best  system,  and  I  believe  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  field  suited  to  this  purpose,  is 
the  Batten  System. 

“W'e  consider  such  a  local  area  operat¬ 
ing  plan  a  major  need  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  today.” 


When  the  Banker  talks 


with  the 


J  •  A 


fi  the  ■■-1  • 

Jl^ngmeer 

about 

PAVEMENTS 


130TH  banker  and  engineer  to  be 
successful,  must  be  keen  judges 
of  value.  When  they  talk  pavements, 
the  truth  comes  out. 

The  banker  knows  that  brick  pave» 
ments  are  a  safe  investment  for  any 
community.  Long  life;  less  upkeep. 
He  will  tell  you  that  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  even  after  20  to  30 
y®*fs  of  hard  use  and  exposure  to 
weather.  They  outlast  the  bonds. 

The  engineer  can  tell  you  why  this 
is  true.  Briefly,  paving  brick,  that 


dense  tough  surface,  protects  pave¬ 
ment  base  from  wear.  Being  vitri¬ 
fied  and  laid  with  asphalt  between 
bricks,  it  formsasurfacethatis  weath¬ 
erproof.  The  sand  cushion  protects 
the  base  from  traffic  shock. 

Time-tried  brick  is  the  quality 
pavement.^  Its  beautiful,  even, 
smooth-riding  surfaceremains  that 
way.  Ask  for  it  on  road  or  street.  For 
further  information  address  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Press  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


VITRIFIED 


BRICK  PAVEMENTS 


FMCE  THE  FUTURE 


PAVE  WITH  BRICK 
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Scripps-Howard  Circulation 

is  not  obtained  by  hypodermics  nor  by  catch-penny  sen¬ 
sationalism,  prize  contests  nor  forced  circulation  schemes. 
That  is  why  they  lead  in  profit -value  to  the  advertiser. 


While  the  walls  tottered  around  them 


.  .  .  they  buried  the  linotypes 
and  saved  the  city’s  news  service 


When  the  ^reat  fire  of  1906  swept  San 
Francisco,  not  a  newspaper  office  was 
left  standing.  Hut  while  the  walls  were 
still  tottering,  the  men  of  the  SCRIPPS- 
HOW’ARD  Daily  News  were  feverishly 
diflffinfi  under  the  press  room  floor  to 
bury  and  protect  the  linotypes. 

So  it  came  that  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  News  was  the  first  paper  in  the 
stricken  city  to  resume  news  service. 
Men  do  intrepid  things  when  they  work 
on  their  own.  If  they  share  in  the  prof¬ 
its,  they  will  not  weigh  their  share  of 
the  toil  and  hardship.  That  is  one  reason 


why  the  history  of  SCRIPPS-HOWARI) 
Newspapers  is  illuminated  by  so  many 
pages  of  heroic  achievement  by  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  members.  For  these  news¬ 
papers  ore  owned  and  controlled  from 
within,  by  the  men  who  make  them, 
by  the  editors,  writers,  executives  and 
publishers.  Their  concerted  efforts  to 
make  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers 
still  greater  never  lessen. 

For  there  is  ever  sounding  in  their  ears 
that  stirring  Marseillaise  to  ambition — 
the  worker’s  right  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  the  progress  he  helps  to  create. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

MEMBERS  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


The  leaders  got  together 
and  a  national  crisis  disappeared 


An  ominous  coal  strike  appeared 
on  the  horizon  ...  a  threatening 
cloud  to  the  national  prosperity. 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News¬ 
paper  circulated  a  petition,  asking 
the  President  to  appoint  an  impar¬ 
tial  arbitrator  and  get  the  belliger¬ 
ents  together. 

A  million  signatures  were  secured. 
The  President  acted.  A  peacemaker 
was  named.  The  leaders  got  together. 
And  the  black  cloud  rolled  away. 

There  would  be  few  wars  if  the 
leaders  got  together  and  smoked 
things  out  over  their  pipes,  while 
their  tempers  were  still  cool.  .  .  . 
But  the  trick  is  to  find  a  go-between. 


trusted  by  both  parties,  to  arrange 
the  harmony  meeting. 

That  has  often  been  the  priyilege 
and  achievement  of  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  Newspapers.  In  a«con- 
troversy  between  Capital  and  Labor, 
both  sides  know  that  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  may  be  relied  upon  for 
a  fair  and  strictly  neutral  attitude, 
until  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the 
issue  has  been  justly  determined. 

But  these  newspapers  remain  im¬ 
partial  until  they  are  sure  which  side 
has  the  righteous  cause. 

And  that  is  the  side  they  then 
champion  .  .  .  without  giving  or 
asking  quarter. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

MEMBERS  AllUn  nl'HEAU  OE  CIRCIU-ATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  OK  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


(LITTI.F  DRAMAS  IN  THE  llEE  OF  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM) 


NEW  YORK  .  Titrgram 
CLEVELAND  .  .  Pr„i 
BALTIMORE  .  .  Ptil 
PITTSBURGH  .  Prtii 


SAN  FRANCISCO  .  Stwi 
WASHINGTON  .  .  Ktwi 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Pill 
COVINGTON  Ktnimti  Pel/ 
—  Ktntuiky  kditttn  t,J  tin 


INDIANAPOLIS  .  .  Timtt 
DENVER  .  Rutf  Ml.  Ktwt 
TOLEDO  .  .  .  Kiuii-Btt 
COLUMBUS  .  .  .  Citixttl 
inati  P,il 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


AKRON  .  .  Timti-Prtii 
BIRMINGHAM  .  .  Ptit 
MEMPHIS  Prtll-Siimilar 
HOUSTON  .  .  .  ''rtii 
ALBuqy 


YOUNGSTOWN  Tiltgram 
FORT  WORTH  .  .  Pras 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  Ktws 
EV'ANSVILLE  .  .  .  Prm 
ERQUE  ....  Stw  Mtxicc 


KNOXVILLEA',ui-S>ii(in<I 


EL  PASO . Ptii 

SAN  DIEGO  .  ...  Sun 
TERRE  HAUTE  .  .  Put 
Statt  Tribun, 


NEWSPAPERS 

AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  IVilliam  S.  Cady,  director,  15°  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CHIC  tGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  DETROIT  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  ATLANTA  -  PHILADELPHIA 
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DUPLEX  SUPER -DUTY  INTER 


"OUR  CUSTOMER. 


We  cordially  and  urgently  invite  publishers  to  visit  us  at  Battle  Creek.  Hundreds  of  DUPLEX  SURE] 
floor,  under  construction,  ready  for  shipment,  see  how  they  are  built,  designed.  Your  press  investment  will 
built  presses  I  have  ever  seen”;  “we  beat  everybody  else  on  the  newsstands”;  “The  Duplex  is  by  far  the  fj 


r,i  r  1^..  A  f  J,  M  f./  M 


Outstanding  in  inventive  design,  in  engineering  standards,  both  as  to  material  and  workmanship,  the  Dl 

THE  REAL  TEST. 

Go  behind  the  salesman  talk,  study  DUPLEX  history  and  the  rapid  growth  of  DUPLEX  business.  Ex; 
designing,  enduring  quality  and  lifelong  efficiency  built  into  DUPLEX.  This  sort  of  careful  investigation  hi 
Mr.  James  T.  Peto  (Paterson  Press-Guardian)  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  committee,  Mr.  G.  S.  Williamsoi 

Why  does  a  visit  to  Battle  Creek  and  the  plant  work  so  convincingly?  Because  there  a  visitor  sees  for  i 

The  great  essential  of  mechanical  advance  is  INVENTION.  Every  major  invention  in  newspaper  pressi 
Think  in  review,  the  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS,  a  device  never  before  known  for  the  small  paper; 
which  forced  the  skyscraper  of  old  out  of  manufacture  and  brought  every  other  manufacturer  trailing.  MAI 
top  speeds  of  running  (36,000,  40,000,  yes  50,000  if  desired);  a  folder  to  match — patented  double-duty  devii 


TAMPA  TIMES 

TAMPA.  FLORIDA 

We  put  the  two  Duplex  Super-Duty  Interchangeable  Unit  Type  Sextuple  Presses  on  regular  editions  immediately  when  erection  was 
completed  and  they  have  been  on  them  since  without  the  slightest  interruption.  We  got  a  beautiful  print  the  first  day  and  did 
not  have  a  web  break  for  the  first  five  days.  We  run  ordinarily  around  32,000  an  hour,  but  get  Good  Printing  Results  at  41,000 
and  even  higher. 

We  are  highly  pleased.  They  continue  to  give  us  maximum  production  and  we  have  not  had  a  minute’s  trouble  with  any  unit  or 
spent  a  nickel  for  repairs  in  the  two  years  we  have  had  them.  1  think  my  press  worries  are  over. 

CHARLES  G.  MULLEN,  General  Manager. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTI 

BATTLE  CRE 

Elastem  Office:  Times  Building,  New  York  City  Central  District:  Chi< 


ANGEABLE  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS 


WRITE  OUR  ADS" 


Ivy  units  can  be  seen  in  various  plants — see  them;  but  visit  the  Battle  Creek  works — see  the  latest  units  on  the 
iLny  thousands  of  dollars.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  and  compare  when  experienced  users  say:  “the  best- 
SHproducer  in  all  our  plant.”  “Have  never  seen  engineering  principles  so  thoroughly  and  practically  applied.” 


'  "‘‘""Hr 

■I  t 


Dl  EX  SUPER-DUTY  PRESSES  are  without  peer  in  net  efficient  running  product.  AND  NET  PRODUCT  IS 

xai  yourself  the  DUPLEX  factory,  plant  equipment,  engineering,  etc.  You  will  see  the  expert  experienced 
hi  t  hundreds  of  DUPLEX  units  in  daily  use.  It  has  convinced  most  careful  and  trained  experts,  among  them 
SOI  the  New  York  World,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 


isn  the  last  generation  has  been  DUPLEX;  a  leadership  which  has  won  the  sincere  compliment  of  imitation. 
■;  I  )UPLEX  TUBULAR,  so  novel,  unbelievable  at  first!  and  more  lately  the  UNIT  TYPE,  a  DUPLEX  invention 
JPPLEMENTARY  DETAIL  INVENTIONS  carry  on  DUPLEX  leadership.  Perfect,  vibrationless  operation  at 
:vi(  nabling  the  carrying  and  cutting  of  any  product. 


WG  PRESS  COMPANY 


Sk,  MICHIGAN 

kag^iople  Building,  Chicago 


Western  Office:  De  Young  Building,  San  Francisco 


With  its  DUPLEX  Super-Duty  Units,  the  World  on  Election  Night  printed  1,142,027  copies. 
This  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  continuous  press  runs  of  all  newspaper  history,  but  figured  on 
a  basis  of  pressroom  equipment  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  net  output  per  unit  ever  known 
in  quantity  production. 

When  figured  against  net  investment  cost,  it  shows  the  lowest  cost  per  copy  in  approximately 
the  same  proportion. 

A  DUPLEX  UNIT  PRESSROOM  is  the  MOST  EFFICIENT  and  PRODUCTIVE.  Ask  us  for 
full  data,  descriptions  and  figures. 


A  WORLD  RECORD 
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CASHING-IN  ON  ‘FLU’ 

n'W  T  is  a  fact  penerally  accepted  by  medical 

I  authorities,  based  on  world-wide  medical  ex¬ 
perience,  that  there  is  no  known  drug  or  com¬ 
bination  of  drugs  which  will  prevent  or  cure 
influenza.”  This  is  the  statement  of  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Director  of  Regulatory  Work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  adds  that  all 
claims  in  advertising  or  by  label  that  certain  drugs 
will  prevent  influenza,  la  grippe,  pneumonia  or  “re¬ 
lated  diseases.”  are  fraudulent.  He  particularly 
warns  the  public  against  such  advertising  and  .says : 
“Unfortunately,  the  food  and  drug  act  does  not  reach 
false  advertising  statements  appearing  in  the  press, 
nor  in  any  advertising  medium  not  included  with  the 
package  of  the  preparation  itself.  The  authorities 
are  therefore  powerless  to  check  such  misleading 
advertising,  serious  as  the  consequences  may  be  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  led  to  dei>end  on  such 
ineffective  products  and  neglect  the  hygienic  precau¬ 
tions  recommended  by  public  health  authorities,  such 
as  isolation,  rest,  sleep,  diet  and  proper  ventilation.” 

The  country  has  just  witnessed  a  mysterious  and 
widespread  “flu”  epidemic  and  the  newspapers  have 
been  carrying  a  considerable  volume  of  medical  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  tied  up  with  this  scare.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  epidemic  has  been  of  relatively  mild 
virulence,  but  nevertheless  it  has  incapacitated  a 
vast  number  of  people  and  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  have  been  reported. 

Dr.  Campbell  points  out  that  drug  manufacturers 
who  would  not  dare  to  label  their  products  as  actual 
preventives  or  cures  do  not  scruple  to  make  unwar¬ 
ranted  claims  for  them  in  advertising  copy.  We 
have  just  been  reviewing  some  of  the  medical  adver¬ 
tising  of  this  class  that  has  been  running  in  large 
space  in  the  newspapers  in  recent  weeks  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  criticism  is  fair. 

We  find  advertisers  using  such  catchlines  as : 
“Avoid  the  Flu,”  “To  avoid  ‘flu’  keep  your  system 
in  good  condition ;  also  protect  your  nose  and 
throat,”  “Neglect  of  Colds  Leads  to  Pneumonia  and 

Grip,”  “Build  Resistance  by  taking  - ,”  “Guard 

Against  Flu  with  - .”  “Influenza  Can  Be 

Stopped.”  “The  Surest  Way  to  .\void  Flu  is  to 
Avoid  Colds,”  “Don’t  Fear  IHu — Fight  It!”,  “Flu  is 
Now  Epidemic!  How  Best  to  Use  - as  a  Pre¬ 

ventive,”  “End  Colds  Quickly  to  Avoid  Needless 
Risk  of  the  Flu,”  and  so  on. 

We  may  have  overlooked  some  advertisement  con¬ 
taining  it,  but  we  find  no  positive  or  unqualified  claim 
of  “cure”  and  while  there  are  many  statements 
which  suggest  or  even  declare  preventive  power, 
the  reader  is  usually  informed  in  the  body  of  the 
advertisement  that  the  drugs  offered  “avoid”  influ¬ 
enza  by  indirect  processes,  such  as  building  up  gen¬ 
eral  health  or  providing  Iiygienic  means  or  diet. 
Some  of  the  advertisements  we  have  read  advise 
readers  to  consult  a  physician  when  symptoms  are 
plain. 

But  Mr.  Campl)ell  is  of  the  lielief,  apiwrently,  that 
it  is  misleading  and  fraudulent  for  medical  advertis¬ 
ers  even  to  suggest  prevention.  In  cases  where  copy 
plainly  tells  readers  that  if  they  take  specified  drugs 
they  will  cleanse  the  bowels,  or  build  general  health, 
this  may  seem  far-fetched  to  the  lay  mind.  Our 
feeling  is  that  some  medical  advertisers  have  resorted 
to  forms  of  “scare  copy”  which  is  unjustified  if  Mr. 
Campbell  is  correct  in  saying  there  is  no  preventive, 
that  influenza  and  pneumonia  cannot  be  avoided  by 
any  treatment. 

One  of  the  advertisements  we  noticed  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “You  can  protect  yourself !  During  the  ter¬ 
rible  epidemic  of  1918-1919  thousands  of  people 
learned  that  -  would  give  them  absolute  pro¬ 

tection  against  influenza — learned  that  even  in  cases 
where  symptoms  were  acute,  relief  would  be  obtained 
by  following  the  simple  directions.  Whole  families 

escaped  the  disease  entirely  by  taking  - ,”  etc. 

And  then  the  claim  is  that  the  advertised  remedy  will 
open  the  bowels,  “tone  up  the  system  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  your  catching  either  influenza  or  grip.” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  frowns  upon  newspapers  which 
print  such  stuff  and  particularly  upon  newspaper 
men  who  urge  medical  manufacturers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  scared  public.  W'e  have  been  furnished 
with  a  file  of  letters  which  one  newspaper  executive 


And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what 
ye  shall  drink,  neither  he  ye  of  doubtful  mind. 

But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  Cod;  and 
all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  you. — St. 
Luke,  XII;  29,  31. 


wrote  to  a  mouth-wash  manufacturer  in  recent  weeks, 
containing  such  statements  as ;  “Act  at  once  so  as  to 
l)e  able  to  cash  in  on  every  possible  moment.”  “W’e 
are  running  an  article,  similar  to  the  one  attachetl 
( an  interview  with  an  authority  saying  the  ‘flu’  germ 
has  never  been  isolated)  because  we  feel  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  serious  enough  to  warrant  devoting  the  space 
to  it — you  know  white  space  means  money  to  us  just 
as  it  does  to  you  and  we  can’t  afford  to  waste  it.” 

"Plenty  of  business  can  be  done  in  -  while  the 

epidemic  continues,”  etc.  How  these  letters  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  we  do  not  know,  but 
])erhaps  this  enthusiastic  salesman  was  taken  in  by 
officers  of  a  medical  company  who  had  a  better  sense 
of  ethical  advertising  than  he,  assuming  he  knew 
that  a  mouth-wash  could  not  prevent  flu.  We  do  not 
believe,  by  a  long  shot,  that  many  newspaper  men  in 
this  country  care  to  “cash-in”  by  high-voltage  sell¬ 
ing  on  epidemics,  though  of  course  there  would  be 
some.  Tlie  agents  of  the  government  must  not  judge 
all  by  one.  However,  it  is  from  such  unfortunate 
and  ill-guided  high-pressure  selling  methods  that 
skeptics  of  press  morals  often  form  their  general 
opinions.  The  business  of  the  newspaper  is  to  aid 
readers,  not  cruelly  exploit  them. 


The  .^iiieriean  press  should  lay  a  zereath  at 
the  grave  of  the  Jersey  Lily,  out  of  sheer 
gratitude  for  fifty  years  of  serz  iee  as  a  glit¬ 
tering  nnvs  subjeet. 

THE  PRINTING  PRESS 

OT  in  the  epic  mood  of  “Bob’’  Davis,  nor  in 
the  bewildered  vision  of  a  citizen  staring 
through  street-level  windows  at  a  whirling 
maze  of  cydinders  and  shiny  wheels,  the  printing 
press  was  described  and  analyzed  last  week  by  the 
first  recorded  assembly  of  printing  press  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Engineers  representing  great  companies  which 
have  siKMit  millions  of  dollars  in  research  thought 
of  their  giant  machines  in  terms  of  their  working 
parts.  Years  of  investigation,  fortunes  in  money, 
hundretls  of  heart-breaks,  have  marked  the  evolution 
during  the  past  forty  years  of  the  nuxlern  printing 
engine.  Ideas  generated  by  the  modification  of  an 
insignificant  cog-wheel  have  led  their  followers  deep 
into  metallurgy,  of  course,  but  they  have  traced  a 
wide  trail  too  through  the  apparently  unrelated  fields 
of  electricity,  chemistry,  botany,  and  even  aero¬ 
dynamics. 

The  printing  press  holds  as  much  romance  for 
the  average  American  beholder  as  a  great  locomotive 
or  the  old-time  horse-drawn  fire  engine,  but  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  gathered  in  New  York  last  week  think 
not  of  romance,  but  of  factory  equipment.  Their 
machines  must  work  at  speeds  unheard  of  in  most 
manufacturing  and  they  must  be  nearly  100  per  cent 
proof  against  failure  of  the  fragile  material  and 
human  factors.  Perfection  of  the  printed  product 
is  their  aim,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  elements 
which  produce  imperfection  are  beyond  their  imme¬ 
diate  control. 

These  men  are  intelligently  enthusiastic  about  their 
jobs,  and  we  commend  as  worthy  of  close  reading 
the  reports  of  their  discussions  in  this  issue. 


11’ith  every  eligible  girl  in  the  land  having 
a  heart  interest  in  the  sub  feet,  eonsider  the 
miserable  plight  of  the  editor  zvho  did  not 
have  in  stock  a  photograph  of  .dune  Morroxv 
zelten  Mexico  City  flashed  the  nezes  last 
Tuesday. 


IJV  L 


THEATRE  ADVERTISING 

HE  editor  of  the  Billboard,  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  forum  of  the  theatrical  world,  says  that 
there  are  “plenty  of  reasons”  why  showmen  fol¬ 
low  their  present  course  of  using  only  small  adver¬ 
tisements  and  depending  on  press  agents  to  obtain 
additional  space.  This  is  in  response  to  our  recent 
suggestion  that  if  the  legitimate  stage,  which  is  now 
ci>mplainiiig  of  poor  business,  would  adopt  modern 
business  methods  and  discard  such  practices  as  exces¬ 
sive  seat  prices,  ticket  speculation  and  space-grabbing, 
the  skies  might  clear  for  it.  W'e  contended  that 
tested  and  approved  advertising  methods  have  really 
never  been  tried  in  the  theatrical  field. 

Our  Billboard  friends  explain  as  follows :  The 
amusement  rate  charged  by  the  majority  of  news- 
pavKTS  is  excessively  higher  than  run  of  paper  rates ; 
comparison  is  ma<le  with  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing.  Newspaper  executives  and  employes  make  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  theatre  for  complimentary  passes. 
The  press  agent  material  is  “news”  and  the  press  is 
furnished  with  this  material  “without  any  expense  to 
it.”  Few  newspapers  exercise  a  sympathetic  and  co¬ 
operative  attitude  to  the  theatre  as  a  business. 

The  amusement  rate,  in  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers,  is  based  on  fixed  position,  linage  volume  and 
.-ervice,  tbough  we  are  aware  that  in  instances  it 
allows  al.so  for  the  fact  that  the  theatre  expects  to 
receive  liberal  treatment  in  news  columns.  P'ditor 
&  Pi  BListiER  believes,  of  course,  that  any  advertis¬ 
ing  practice  that  involves  service  in  news  columns 
is  wholly  mistaken.  There  is  ample  justification  for 
charges  based  upon  number  of  lines  to  be  used  in  a 
given  period,  service  and  position.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  amusement  rates  are  “excessive” — on  the 
contrary  they  are  usually  extremely  low,  considering 
the  service  they  render.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  comparison  between  the  rates  charged  to 
theatres  for  small  spaces  and  such  heavy  space-users 
as  department  stores,  which  Billboard  says  receive  a 
differential  advantage  of  from  ten  to  2.S  per  cent. 
.\ccepting  those  figures,  strictly  on  an  advertising 
basis,  theatre  rates  would  not  be  excessive. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  unreasonable,  even 
galling  demands  upon  the  theatre  for  passes,  but 
Billboard  will  admit  that  this  old  evil  has  now  been 
fairly  well  regulated.  Many  editors  actually  refuse 
to  accept  gratuities,  even  for  professional  critics. 
We  never  knew  of  any  good  coming  to  the  press 
from  theatre  passes  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
business  abolished. 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  “news”  which  press  agents  hand  out  comes  to  the 
press  without  expense.  Do  we  understand  that  it  might 
be  paid  for  at  manuscript  rates  ?  Truth  is  that  the  theat¬ 
rical  press  agent  has  fairly  littered  news  coliAnns 
with  his  stuff  and  that  the  over-dose  has  seriously  re¬ 
acted  upon  the  patient  reading  public,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  merciless  waste  of  newspaper  materials.  To 
buy  such  stuff  would  be  a  bad  bargain  indeed. 

If  the  newspapers  of  the  I'nited  States  have  failed, 
as  Billboard  charges,  to  co-operate  sympathetically 
with  the  business  of  the  theatre  we  should  say  that 
it  has  been  because  the  editorial  staff  has  run  out  of 
ideas,  for  surely  everything  that  anyone  has  been  able 
to  think  of  has  been  done.  Our  own  notion  is  that 
where  the  press  has  mainly  erred  has  been  in  faMure 
to  exercise  sympathy  and  co-operation  for  the  theatre¬ 
goer,  who  is  left  rather  flat  in  the  face  of  press- 
agentry  that  plays  every  box-office  trick  which  can  be 
devised,  regardless  of  met  it  or  simple  truth. 

The  theatre  business  management  has  been  so 
greedy  for  small  objects  that  it  has  well-nigh  killed 
the  fabled  goo.se  and  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  what  is  needed  is  the  oxygen  of  modern  business 
inetluMls.  The  Billboard  may  be  assured  that  the 
press  will  not  cease  to  make  a  pet  of  the  theatre  in 
its  news  columns,  whether  or  not  advertising  changes 
are  made.  The  theatre  is  an  important  news  source 
without  doubt,  newspaper  men  are  show-lovers,  and 
the  theatre  i)ress  agent  is  the  least  objectionable  of 
the  propaganda  crew.  But  we  think  we  perceive 
possible  betterments  in  new  business  methods. 


Problem:  Is  a  publisher  zvise  or  justified  in 
carrying  to  his  readers  the  story  of  an  adver- 
ti.dng  boycott  against  bis  nezvspapcrf 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Adolph  S.  OCHS,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Henry  G.  Morgenthau,  former  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Turkey,  are  iiowr  touring  the  West 
together  and  at  present  are  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Norman  B.  Black,  publisher  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  and  Mrs.  Black, 
who  have  been  guests  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gifford  M.  Lontz,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Florida. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  IVarsaw  fVa.)  North¬ 
ern  Neck  News,  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  have 
gone  to  Houston,  Tex.  to  visit  their 
d.aiightcr.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
recently  left  a  Richmond  hospital,  wliere 
they  had  been  undergoing  treatment. 

F.  I.auriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
spoke  on  “Ts  Lincoln  a  Myth?”  at  the 
I'ord  Hall  Forum  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
10.  Mr.  Bullard,  an  authority  on  Lin¬ 
coln,  won  the  Pulitzer  editorial  prize  for 
1927  with  his  editorial  “We  Submit.” 

Tom  Sharp,  editor  of  the  Mcmf'his 
Press-Scimitar,  made  a  trip  to  Holly 
.Springs,  Miss.,  last  week  with  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Rotary  Club. 

Edwin  A.  Quier,  vice-president  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  has  been  re-elected 
a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trust 
Company  of  that  city. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  are  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

J.  Frank  Burke,  editor  of  the  Santa 
Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  banquet  given  recently  by 
the  Women’s  (Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  His  topic  was 
“America’s  Heritage  in  Liberty  Lender 
Law.” 

Carl  C.  Magee,  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Nezvs,  and  Eidith  C.  Johnson, 
columnist  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  were  nominated  recently  in 
Oklahoma’s  useful  citizen  contest. 

Otis  B.  Tout,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Hillcrest  Netvs. 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Hill- 
crest  Business  Men’s  Association. 

William  R.  Wheeler,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union- 
Tribune,  and  Paul  C.  Edwards,  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Sun,  have  been  elected 
directors  of  the  newly  formed  San  Diego 
Historical  Society. 

D.  W.  Campbell,  publisher  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mirror,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Hillsboro  (Tham- 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  M.  Perkins,  editor  of  the 
LcRoy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  is  home  after 
three  weeks  in  Miami,  Fla. 

W.  V.  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kan.)  Nexvs,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  dinner  in  Topeka,  Jan.  28. 
Clyde  M.  Reed,  editor  of  the  Parsons 
Sun  and  newly  elected  governor  of  the 
state,  and  Henry  J.  Allen,  former  gov¬ 
ernor.  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  also  spoke. 

Josiah  Y.  Powell,  of  Chillicothe.  Mo., 
part  owner  of  the  Gallatin  (Mo.)  North 
Missourian,  and  Mrs.  Powell  recently 
celebrated  their  67th  wedding  annivers¬ 
ary. 

Roscoe  S.  Chapman,  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star,  and  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Gazette,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Chapman,  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles 
and  other  southern  California  cities. 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republican,  represent¬ 
ed  the  Colorado  river  commission  of  his 
state  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Utah 
legislature,  considering  Boulder  Dam 
legislation. 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  business  manager  of 
the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  and 
treasurer  of  the  Lee  Newspaper  syndi¬ 


cate,  is  one  of  the  signers  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  charter  for  the  new  North¬ 
west  Savings  bank  in  Mason  City. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
Mrs.  Friendly  sailed  on  the  Caronia 
Feb.  9  for  Havana.  On  their  return  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friendly  will  stop  off  at 
Miami  and  Palm  Beach.  They  expect  to 
be  away  from  New  York  for  about  three 
weeks. 

Kenneth  Stacy,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
university,  has  been  made  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  San  Jose  Evening  Ncivs. 
William  S.  Grant,  formerly  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Washington 
Times  and  Herald,  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  News.  These 
promotions  have  been  made  due  to  the 
resignation  of  Fayette  Billmeyer  who 
has  taken  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  George  H.  Payne,  Inc. 

W.  J.  Coyle,  for  the  past  three  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Brandon 
(Man.)  Sun,  recently  joined  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig  Standard  as  business  mana¬ 
ger. 

Samuel  Magnant  has  resigned  as  pay¬ 
master  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

W.  L.  Eiast,  manager  of  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  resigned  and  returned  to  his 
fonner  home  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

V’ernon  E.  Caughell,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  representative  in  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Ncu's.  Caughell, 
who  left  Stanford  University  to  enlist  in 
the  air  corps,  has  been  with  western 
newspapers  and  engraving  concerns  since 
his  return  from  France  in  1923. 

M.  I.  Prince,  who  recently  resigned 
as  assistant  advertising  manager  of  The 
Namni  Store  Brooklyn,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Nezo  York  Times. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Lawrence  W.  HAGER.  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Owetisboro  (Ky.) 
Inquirer  and  Messenger,  which  were 
brought  under  one 
ownership,  Dec. 
29,  when  Urey 
Woodson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Messenger,  sold 
that  paper  to  the 
Inquirer,  started 
in  newspaper 
work  while  in 
Ontre  College  at 
Danville,  Ky.  He 
did  part-time 
work  for  the 
Frankfort  (Ky.) 
State  Journal, 
and.  after  a  year 
as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  modern  languages  at  his  alma 
mater,  went  to  Owensboro  to  work  as 
circulation  collector  for  the  Inquirer 
which  was  published  by  his  father,  S.  W. 
Hager. 

Mr.  Hager  became  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  then  advertising  manager  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  finally  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  The  war  interrupted  his  work  in 
1917.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
field  artillery  in  the  last  phase  of  the 
Argonne  offensive.  While  he  was  over¬ 
seas  his  father  died,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Owensboro  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Inquirer. 

When  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
publishing  companies  was  consum¬ 
mated,  a  new  corporation  was  formed 
with  Mr.  Hager  as  president,  his 
brother,  W.  Bruce  Hager,  secretary, 
and  George  M.  Fuqua,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Messenger,  as  vice- 
president. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

EORGE  a.  Anderson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.  \’a.)  Nezi’  Dominion  recently 

underwent  an  operation  at  the  Monon- 
gahela  County  Hospital,  that  place,  for 
acute  appendicitis.  He  is  reported  as 
convalescent. 

James  H.  Guilfoyle  and  Robert  Irving 
Smith  have  been  sent  to  constitute  a 
state  house  bureau  at  Boston  for  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Associates 
tendered  them  a  farewell  dinner  before 
their  departure. 

.'\lbert  J.  Woodlock,  scholastic  sports 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  was 
tendered  a  dinner  and  reception  at  the 
Commander  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  6  by  300  newspaper  associates  and 
athletic  authorities  from  all  over  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Among  the  speakers  was  W. 


D.  Sullivan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Globe. 

J.  Edward  Norcross,  Vancouver  Star, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  British 
Columbia  press  gallery ;  B.  A.  McKel- 
vie,  I'ancouver  Province,  vice-president ; 
Bruce  Hutchison,  Victoria  Times,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Paul  W.  Larkin,  formerly  of  the 
Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Paul  I.  Evenstad  as  assistant  city- 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman.  Evenstad  joined  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Nezvs-Bee.  New  reporters  on  the 
Oklahoman  are  W.  G.  Byrne,  formerly 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  Eugene  Katz  of 
New  York.  Jimmy  Olsen  of  Amarillo 
is  new  assistant  oil  editor,  succeeding 
Arthur  Davenport,  who  joined  the  Krohn 
Oil  Reviezv  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Forrest  Merratt  of  the  copy  desk, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Test  of  a  Strip 

If  it  keeps  on  running  wherever  it’s  sold,  it’s  a  good  strip. 
If  the  newspapers  that  have  it  feel  that  they  couldn’t  get  along 
I  without  it — it’s  GOOD — and  not  just  fair. 

i  OLIVER^S  ADVENTURES 

by 

GUS  MAGER 

is  that  kind  of  a  strip.  Newspapers  never  drop  it.  Their  readers 
want  Oliver’s  Adventures,  and  they  know  it. 

It’s  a  poor-but-freckled-boy  strip,  but  you  can’t  describe  it 
with  a  label.  It’s  tbe  best  of  all  poor-but-freckled-boy  strips,  and 
'  that  don’t  half  describe  it. 

!  Send  for  specimen  releases. 

I  The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  building  Charles  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,  Vice  President 


The 

Comic  Page 

SPARKLER 


STRIP  AND  PAGE 


by 

Bill  Conselman 

and 

Charlie  Plumb 

Commanding  Comics  in 
Compelling  Combination — 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elscr,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  AMociate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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INCLUDING 

Journalist  Netvspaperdom  Advert 
tising 

TiUet  RetMt«red  In  the  Cmted  Sutes  P»tfnt  OffloB 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER- 
TISING  FIELDS 

Established  in  1884  by  Allan  Forman 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC^  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication: 

Lyon  Block — Albany,  N.  Y. 
General  Offices: 

Siute  1709  Timet  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  men- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robh, 
Managing  Editor;  Philip  Schuyler,  Fea¬ 
ture  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  News 
Editor;  John  F.  Roche.  Associate  Editor. 

London  Office:  4  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G.  Atkins,  Man¬ 
ager.  London  Editor:  Allan  Delafons, 
c  o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross  Street, 
Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ren  Rartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L,  Brans,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numhers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.490  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siu  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agato  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns— 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  at 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A-B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Eluded 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  SI,  1928 
Dec.  SI,  1927 
Dec.  SI,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  SI,  1924 

8,967 
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5,711 

10,019 

9,546 

7,955 

7,708 

6,488 

PERSONAL 
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I'orrest  Merritt  of  the  copy  desk, 
.Memphis  Commereial  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Jolin  Hickey,  desk  man  of  tlie  Van¬ 
couver  Star,  has  gone  to  N’ictoria  to 
cover  the  provincial  legislature  with  J. 
1‘Mward  Xorcross.  Victoria  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Robert  E.  Hicks,  manager  of  the 
Howard  Theatre.  Atlanta,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  Fort  W  orth,  where  he  formerly 
was  city  editor  of  the  Record-Telegram. 
He  attended  the  funeral  of  his  father, 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hicks,  Uenton,  Tex. 

C.  I).  Adeox,  reporter  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star,  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  .Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Harry  Hayden,  of  the  reportorial  staff, 
Richmond  (\'a.)  -Wtt'j  Leader,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  hospital  as  a  result  of  injuries 
received  in  a  bus  accident. 

Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  addressed  the  memiters  of 
the  journalism  dinner  club  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Feb.  (). 

Forrest  P.  Hull  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Boston  livening  Transcript,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Bermuda  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Hotel  .\ssociation. 

Edwin  ()’HalK)ran  has  joined  the  rep¬ 
ortorial  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
I'nion.  Mr.  (THalloran  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  .Minneapolis  Journal  .some  years 
ago  but  more  recently  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  merchant  marine  before  joining 
the  staff  of  Dotibleday-Doran  in  Xew 
York. 

Ralph  Harber,  of  the  Pawtucket  office 
of  the  Pro'Adenee  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald. 

J.  \\L  McClendon,  recently  copy  reader 
on  the  Fort  Worth  Record-Telegram, 
has  been  made  police  reporter  on  that 
paper. 

IXtnald  H.  Macivor,  former  oil  editor 
of  the  IVichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  has  been 
named  election  commissioner  for  the  city 
of  Wichita. 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman,  columnist  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  became 
a  member  of  the  modern  languages  fac¬ 
ulty  in  the  state  university  at  Norman, 
January  28. 

Thomas  K.  Brindley,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  l-'all  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 
who  was  hurled  through  a  store  window 
recently  when  struck  by  an  automobile, 
has  returned  to  his  desk. 

Edward  Burks,  police  reporter  of  the 
Tulsa  World,  and  Mrs.  Burks,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son. 

George  V.  Callahan,  veteran  marine 
i*ditor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is 
on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  owing 
to  ill  health.  W.  G.  I.avell  is  substitut¬ 
ing  for  Callahan. 

Francis  J.  Hartnett.  .Atlantic  City  cor¬ 
respondent  for  a  numl)er  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  was  this  week  appointed  publicity 
director  for  the  new  .Atlantic  City  audi¬ 
torium  and  convention  hall.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Gazette-Review  and  before  that  had 
worked  for  ♦he  Washington  Herald, 
Washington  Post  and  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

R.  T.  F.  Harding  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  magazine  and  fiction  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  several  years,  has  been  made 
automobile  editor,  succeeding  F.  F. 
Kingsbury,  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Sunday  room.  R.  I.  Snajdr,  feature 
writer  and  associate  editor  in  the  same 
department,  succeeds  Harding. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  spoke  over 
the  radio  last  week  on  “Chicago.” 

Otis  Lorton,  columnist  for  the  Tulsa 
World,  is  assisting  Paul  Robarts,  capitol 
city  correspondent,  in  covering  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  legislature  at  Oklahoma  City. 


Marvin  M.  Capps,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 

Thomas  Hamilton.  Buffalo  Evening 
Xezi's  rept)rter,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  the  last  month  by  illness. 

Edward  Gross,  who  left  the  Buffalo 
Times  staff  to  do  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  work,  has 
joined  the  Buffalo  Evening  Neies  staff  as 
marine  and  railroad  editor. 

D’.Arcy  Marsh,  formerly  of  the  Van- 
couz'er  Star  staff,  has  joined  the  Calgary 
Albertan. 

William  h'.  Holland,  city  editor,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  is  on  a 
three  weeks'  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

W  illiam  J.  Larkin,  city  editor  of  the 
Woreester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  re¬ 
cently  slipped  on  the  ice  in  the  street  near 
his  home  and  fractured  his  right  arm 
just  above  the  wrist.  He  was  treated  at 
St.  \’incent's  Hospital. 

James  Mullen  has  been  transferred 
from  special  assignments.  IForcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  to  night  police.  He 
replaces  Thomass  Phillips,  who  returns 
to  city  staff  assignments. 

Toby  LaForge  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
and  Walter  Biscup  of  the  Tulsa  If 'arid 
returned  from  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  where 
for  the  past  two  weeks  they  covered  the 
Osage  murder  trial. 

F.  H.  Capers,  recently  a  reporter  on  th.e 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has 
joined  the  I'ort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
as  re|H>rter.  He  formerly  was  a  reporter 
on  the  I'ort  Worth  Record-Telegram. 

Glenn  W.  Dietrich,  former  city  hall 
and  police  reporter  with  the  .Ishtahula 
(O.)  Star-Beacon,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Clezrland  Xezes  as  re¬ 
write  man. 

Frank  (iillespie,  formerly  of  the  Daze- 
son  (Y.  T.)  Nezi's,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Vancouz’er,  (B.  C.)  Prozdnee. 

William  .\.  Tutte,  formerly  of  the 
Vancouzvr  Star,  where  he  was  city 
editor,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  after  serving  a  few 
months  as  editor  of  the  Western  Tribune, 
a  weekly. 

Russell  Wilson,  associate  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star.  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Mortgage  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  Columbus  this  week.  His  topic 
was  “The  Economic  Folly  of  Isolation.” 

Frank  Quinlan,  political  writer  for  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  for  the  past  five 
years,  resigned  recently  and  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Bridgeport  Times-Star 
as  city  hall  reporter. 

J.  W.  Haggard,  editor  of  the  Upper 
Des  Moines  Republican  at  Algona, 
Iowa,  has  been  ill  at  his  home  for  some 
time. 

George  .A.  McCulloch,  a  reporter  for 
the  .’Syracuse  Post-Standard  throughout 
his  undergraduate  career,  has  been 
awarded  a  magna  cum  laude  degree  by 
Syracuse  University,  the  honor  being  the 
next  to  the  highest  given  graduates. 
AfcCulloch  will  be  graduated  as  a  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  at  commencement  exercises 
in  June. 

Sidney  L.  James,  city  hall  reporter, 
St.  Louis  Times,  has  reisgned  to  join 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

James  M.  Gould,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star  is  writing  signed 
sport  articles  for  the  .9/.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Bill  Arnold  of  the  St.  Louis  Tinu's 
copy  desk  has  resigned  to  do  publicity 
work  for  phosphate  companies  with 
headquarters  at  Birmingham,  .Ala. 

William  Duncan  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  copy  desk,  suffered  a  fractured  leg 
in  a  fall  upon  the  icy  pavement  recently. 

John  W.  Yeats,  until  recently  a  San 
Antonio  ILrpress  reporter,  has  joined  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

Gail  Martin,  former  mining  editor  of 
the  Salt  I.ake  Tribune  is  now  editor  of 
the  W estern  Mineral  Surz’ey. 

h'red  Bagby,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  and  later  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Western  Mineral  Sttrziey,  is 
now  associated  with  W.  H.  Hornibrook. 
former  minister  to  Siam,  in  publishing 
the  East  Salt  Lake  Times,  a  weekly. 

Hugh  O’Connor,  for  two  years  with 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  has  re¬ 
signed  to  joint  the  Nezv  York  Times. 


J.  G.  Gingras,  formerly  of  the  .Wic 
Orleans  Item-Tribune  and  Shreveport 
Times,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio  E.v- 
press  local  staff. 

Milan  O.  Welch,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  Journal, 
on  Feb.  18  will  take  over  the  sports  desk 
of  the  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel  after  a  year  and  a  half  as  po¬ 
lice  reporter  on  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  News.  Frank  P.  Farrell,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  News, 
has  taken  over  the  police  beat. 

Joseph  B.  Winston  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Seattle  Times  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Western 
Broadcasting  company  which  operates 
station  KFX  in  Portland  in  connection 
with  the  .American  Broadcasting  com¬ 
pany. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T  .AWRFXCE  (Mass.)  Telegram,  auto- 
mobile  edition,  two  sections,  16  pages, 
Feb.  5. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  19th 
annual  automobile  show  edition,  two  sec¬ 
tions.  18  pages,  Feb.  6. 

.Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press.  44 
page  Mankato  automobile  show  edition, 
Feb.  6. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
automobile  show  editions,  Feb.  6. 

Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Daily  Inde.v 
last  week  issued  a  48-page  spe.-ial  edition 
containing  attractive  layouts  and  descrip¬ 
tive  matter.  Tim  O’Connell  was  engaged 
to  get  out  the  edition.  Sam  E.  ^liller 
is  editor. 

De  Land  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun,  48-page 
fair  edition,  Feb.  9,  for  sixth  annual 
A'olusia  County  Fair. 

Halifa.r  (X.  S.)  Chronicle  and  .Star, 
Canada  West  Indies  edition,  Wednesday, 
Jan.  30,  32  pages. 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Daily  Rez'iezv,  20-page 
Masonic  Temple  dedication  number,  in¬ 
cluding  four  pages  in  rotogravure  re¬ 
cently. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  16-page 
auto  show  edition,  Feb.  7. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Evening  Gazette, 
16-page  auto  section,  Feb.  4. 

Belfast  (Me.)  Republican  Journal, 
centennial  edition,  Feb.  7,  46  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  four-page  section  in  sepia. 

Portland  (Me.)  Ez'ening  Nezvs,  radio 
section,  Jan.  31,  12  pages. 

I.azi’rence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune, 
44-page  automobile  show  edition,  Feb. 
5 ;  84-page  anniversary  edition,  Feb.  9, 
commemorating  75th  anniversary  of  the 
city  and  t)0th  anniversary  of  the  Daily 
Eagle;  40-page  Dollar  Day  edition,  Feb. 
11. 


FLASHES 


Business  Man  (to  young  lad  seeking 
employment) — Weren’t  you  here  two 
weeks  ago,  and  didn’t  I  tell  you  then 
that  I  wanted  an  older  boy?” 

"Yes,  sir.  That’s  why  I’ve  come  back.” 
— Detroit  Nezvs. 


In  a  Utah  paper  appeared  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  1925  model  car  with  “6- 
wheel  brakes.”  Including,  we  assume, 
one  of  the  spare  and  one  for  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herold. 

Xortnan  Hapgood  told  us  that  he  had 
not  read  a  newspaper  since  Xov.  10. 
How  our  old  friends  the  proofreaders 
must  envy  Norman ! — J.  R.  Wolf,  Mil- 
zvaukee  Journal. 


Mr.  Hearst  wants  Congress  to  build 
a  summer  White  House  in  the  West. 
But  Mr.  Hoover  has  a  very  nice  one 
in  Palo  Alto  now. — Florence  (.Ala.) 
Herald. 


Friendly  nations  are  those  that  plan  to 
lick  one  another  without  getting  mad 
about  it. — Robert  Quillen,  Edmontoft 
(Canada)  Bttlletin. 


“G.  B.  S.  Has  Nothing  to  Say,”  says  a 
headline.  It  deserved  a  headline. — Lon¬ 
don  Punch. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

PREVOST  ALEXANDER  COUL¬ 
TER,  dramatic  editor  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Florence  Constance  Grywach,  society 
reporter  for  the  Tribune,  recently  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ  the  King,  Superior, 
Wis.,  home  of  the  bride  prior  to  her 
marriage. 

William  Harold  Vaughn,  executive 
editor  of  the  IVituisor  (Ont.)  Border 
Cities  Star,  to  Miss  Martha  Jane  Burt- 
chael,  in  Toronto,  Feb.  9. 

Edward  E.  Gloss,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beaean-Journal,  to  Miss 
Rose  Sandels,  of  the  Beacon- Journal 
classified  department,  Feb.  9. 

Mrs.  Marie  Armstrong  Hecht,  former 
wife  of  Ben  Hecht  and  at  one  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
in  New’  York  last  week  to  Dimitry 
Essipoff,  Russian  artist.  Mrs.  Hecht  for 
a  time  was  movie  critic  for  the  Chicago 
Journal. 

Harry  L.  Graham,  superintendent  of 
maintenance,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  to 
Miss  Laura  Keller,  for  several  years 
secretary  to  (Jeorge  M.  Rogers,  general 
maaiger,  recently.  They  have  left  on  a 
Caribbean  cruise. 

Robert  T.  Elson,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  to  Geor¬ 
gina  E.  McKinnon,  also  of  the  staff, 
recently  in  Verncni,  B.  C.,  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  mother. 

Miss  Reta  Willard,  society  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  Province,  to  Arthur 
Myers,  V'^ancouver  importer,  recently. 

EL  Ted  Harte,  of  the  composing  room, 
Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Leona 
G.  Lester,  Feb.  9. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

SALE  of  the  South  Pasadena  (Cal.) 

Federated  News  to  W.  Clyde  Fuller, 
former  publisher  of  the  Lebanon  (Mo.) 
Rustic,  was  announced  this  week  by 
Walter  Abbott,  who  established  the  News 
14  years  ago. 

John  A.  DuBois,  owner  and  manager 
of  the  iMkewood  (O.)  Post  and  Press, 
has  sold  these  newspapers  to  N.  E. 
(joldenbogen,  whose  w’ife,  Ellen,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Lakewood  city  council. 
DuBois  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Home  Builders,  Inc.,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Continental  Bank. 

Delta  (CLol.)  Tribune,  weekly,  has 
been  purchased  by  Lee  Johnson,  of 
Boulder,  from  M.  E.  Watts. 

O.  E.  Crowson,  lately  of  Lake  City, 
S.  C.,  where  he  published  a  weekly  paper, 
has  leased  the  three  papers  published  by 
J.  Austin  Latimer,  of  Williston,  the 
IViUislon  Way,  the  Branchville  Enter¬ 
prise  of  Branchville,  S.  C.,  and  the 
Ediston  News  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  recently  became  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Richards,  at  Columbia.  Mrs. 
Latimer  remains  in  Denmark  and  will 
be  local  editor  of  the  Edisto  News. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

After  working  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  for 
58  years,  Harry  C.  Trimble,  76,  has 
retired.  He  and  his  wife  will  move  to 
Ripley,  W.  Va.,  to  live. 

Oren  W.  Harper,  foreman  of  the 
Tulsa  World  composing  room,  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  superintendent. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

J.  STRICKLIN  has  resigned  as 
”  •  private  secretary  to  (jovernor 
Richards  of  South  Carolina  to  join  the 
Columbia  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Before  becoming  secretary  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  Mr.  Stricklin  was  publisher  of  a 
semi-weekly,  the  Bishopville  (S.  C.) 
Lee  County  Messenger. 

Henry  L.  Lewis,  late  night  Associated 
Press  operator  for  the  Eort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Fort  Worth  branch  of  J.  S.  Bache  & 
Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Emory  Reeves  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Dallas  office  to  take 
his  place. 

Pacific  Coast  News  Service,  Hearst 
special  leased  wire  service  in  the  West, 
has  added  an  aviation  column  to  its  other 


wire  features  written  by  David  R.  Lane, 
formerly  w’ith  the  Associated  Press  in 
San  Francisco.  Lane  is  now  an  aviation 
engineer. 

Robert  F.  Hope,  who  has  worked  for 
the  International  News  Service  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  H.  T.  Hopkins, 
manager  of  the  service  in  Ohio. 

Michael  M.  McNamee,  for  the  past 
four  years  associated  with  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Central  News  of  America, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  General  Press 
.\ssociation. 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

until  he  became  an  Associated  Press 
man  last  November,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  office  of  the 
.\.  P.,  where  he  was  night  editor,  to  the 
Charlotte  bureau. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

INSISTENCE  of  advertising  people  on 
the  finest  work  possible  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  beautiful  printing  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  the  in¬ 
ferior  work  of  a  few  years  back,  George 
W.  Speyer,  technical  production  manager 
of  the  J.  \Valter  Thompson  Agency,  told 
members  of  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  last  week. 

Bufkaix)  Newsboys  Benevolent  As- 
sociATio.N  will  hold  its  annual  ball  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  20,  in  Elmwood 
Music  hall  in  that  city.  Lawrence  Pinto 
is  general  chairman. 

Edward  F.  Sibley  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  44th  annual 
dinner  of  the  Rhode  Island  Press  Club 
to  be  held  at  the  Narragansett  Hotel, 
Providence,  Feb.  22.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  Edward  O.  Hustedt 
and  George  Wise,  Jr. 

Dates  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  \Vomen’s  Press  Association  to 
lie  held  at  Alpine  have  been  set  as  May 
9  to  11,  according  to  Mrs.  Emma  Cobb 
Evans  of  Dallas,  president. 

Brookfield,  Mo.,  will  be  host  to  the 
Northeast  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Feb.  22,  during  the  annual  meeting. 
Charles  W.  (jreen,  Brookfield  Daily  Ar¬ 
gus  and  J.  D.  Mendenhall,  Budget-Ga¬ 
zette,  will  be  hosts. 

A  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club 
News  committee  of  the  New  York  Ad- 
x-ERTisiNG  Club  was  to  be  held  Friday, 
Feb.  15.  Plans  for  improvement  of  the 
News  were  to  be  discussed. 

NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

lyTR.  and  MRS.  E.  B.  DEUPREE, 
former  publishers  of  the  Carlsbad 
(Cal.)  Journal,  have  established  the 
Lemon  Grove  (&1.)  Empire. 

SPECIALISTS  SWITCH  JOBS 

Not  long  ago  the  Los  Angeles  Even¬ 
ing  Express  tried  an  unusual  experiment 
in  departmental  editing.  Sid  Ziff,  sports 
editor  traded  work  for  a  day  with 
Thomas  H.  Work,  financial  editor.  Ziff 
discussed  financial  matters  on  Work’s 
page,  while  Work  talked  to  sports  fans 
through  Ziff’s  “The  Inside  Track”  col- 


PROMOTING  HEARSTS  HOME  CIRCULATION 


Fastest  ncwsplcturc 
transmission — high¬ 
est  (piallty  features. 


Family  of  Edward  M.  Carney,  supervisor  of  promotion  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  left  to  right  (top  row):  Philip  R.,  17;  Frederic  Q.,  15;  John  M.,  23; 
Edward  M.,  Jr.,  21,  and  Robert  F.,  19.  (Bottom  row):  Arthur  W.,  11,  and 
Edward  M.  Carney,  the  father. 


Edward  M.  CARNEY,  supervisor 
of  promotion  of  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  recruit  a  newspaper  staff  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  All  he  need  do  is  call 
a  family  re-union. 

Of  all  six  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carney, 
however,  only  one  has  shown  any  keen 
interest  in  newspaper  work.  At  12,  Philip 
started  a  newspaper  of  his  own.  At  first 
he  used  a  blackboard  in  the  Carney 
nursery.  Then  he  graduated  to  typewriter 
and  mimeograph.  However  he  printed  it, 
he  kept  the  Daily  Reporter  alive  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Jack,  the  oldest  Carney  boy,  is  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  where  lie  is  president  of 
the  student  council,  played  end  on  Varsity 
football,  is  captain  of  the  track  team, 
manager  of  the  glee  club  and  college  solo¬ 
ist.  He  was  selected  by  Rutgers  as  that 


University’s  candidate  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarship.  Robert  is  a  freshman  at 
Rutgers.  He  distinguished  himself  in  ath¬ 
letics  at  high  school  before  he  matricu¬ 
lated  at  the  University. 

E.  M.,  Jr.,  called  Ned  for  short,  is 
studying  to  be  a  dentist  at  Tufts  College 
in  Boston.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
in  college  dramatics.  Fredric,  who  is  still 
in  high  school,  is  a  talented  violin  soloist. 
He  comes  by  this  ability  naturally,  since 
his  mother  studied  the  same  instrument 
under  the  famous  late  Franz  Kneisel.  Ar¬ 
thur,  the  youngest,  is  also  musical.  He 
prefers  the  piano. 

JOINS  PROHIBITION  RANKS 

Norman  O.  Whiting,  a  newspaper  man 
of  Marietta,  O.,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  state  prohibition  officer  for  Ohio. 
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Here’S  One  of  the  C’ 
Reasons  Why  Leading  |  U 
Publications  Use  These  p' 
Dry  Mats  in  Preference  ^ 
to  Any  Others  Made: 

Burgess  Mats  are 
noted  for  their 
“body,”  requir- 
ing  only  a  mini-  ' 

mum  of  packing. 

Investigate!  Write  for 
—  the  Facts  _ 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


C.F.BURGESS  LABb^TORIES.INC. 

G*n«ral  Ofricas, 

Harris  Trust  Building  /  ///  Chicjig^p  | 
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Thcy^rc  There  When 
You  Need  Them  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


THERE^S  NOT  a  tinge  of  the  Prima  Donna  about 
a  battery  of  Linotypes — day  in,  day  out,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year — 
they^re  there  when  you  need  them* 

In  big  newspaper  plants  and  small  country 
weeklies,  in  job  shops  and  book  offices.  Linotypes 
are  ^^clicking^^  for  and  with  their  owners* 

Shrewd  publishers  know  Linotype  depend¬ 
ability — that^s  why  so  many  are  solidly  Linotype- 
equipped*  The  Detroit  News,  for  instance,  have  53 
Linotypes  in  their  battery,  a  portion  of  which  is 
shown  in  this  illustration* 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  ♦  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

LlNOTTPEO  IN  THE  BENEDICTINE  BOLD  SERIES.  DECORATION  IS  BORDER  MATRICES  12  PT.  545  AND  12  PT .  550 


NEW  GROUP  FORMED  TO 
“POPULARIZE  LAW” 


‘‘To  cncDuragi'.  in  the  preparation  of 
briefs  and  in  lc>;al  arunments,  thorough¬ 
ness  of  researcli  and  accuracy  of  state¬ 
ment,  together  with  directness  and  thi- 
ency  of  expression  and  avoidance  of  ir- 
relevancies,  repetitions  and  prolixities. 

"To  encourage  the  profession  of  legal 
authorship,  to  aid  in  recognition  of  its 
dignity  and  the  receipt  of  ailctjuate  re¬ 
wards  for  its  work." 


LAWRENCE  DAILIES  TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT 


American  Association  of  Legal  A 
thors  Incorporates  to  Work  With 
Press — Opposes  Sensation¬ 
alism  in  Court  News 


.‘'tating  one  of  its  objects  was  to  op¬ 
pose  sensationalisni  in  newspaper  stories 
of  trials,  the  American  Association  of 
Legal  Authors  was  incorporated  last  Illinois 
week  in  Albany,  X.  Y.  At  present  the 
membership  of  the  association  is  drawn 
almost  exclusively  from  New  York  state  .  The  ! 
and  vicinity,  but  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  hnois  I 
aim  to  make  its  influence  nation-wide.  Orleans 
Among  special  objects  of  the  new  body 
as  stated  in  its  charter  are:  i 

lo  interpret  the  law  and  the  legal  party  boa 

profession  to  the  I'nited  .Slates.  United  F 

"To  bring  about  a  better  understand-  The  cruise 
ing  and  relations  of  closer  cooperation  liamson,  seen 
between  the  professions  of  journalism  .‘\s.sociation, 
and  the  law.  party  are :  J 

“To  aid  in  the  dissemination,  through  dolf,  Chicago 
the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  press  (  hicago ;  Mr, 
of  accurate  information  concerning  the  Mr.  and  Mr< 
laws  most  nearly  atTecting  the  daily  life  Brown,  presi 
of  the  citizen,  of  law  reforms  and  of  i.ishkr,  and 
new  laws.  O'Brien,  Mr 

“To  discourage  and  oppose  in  the  news-  St.  Charles, 
paper  and  the  periotlical  press  sensa-  V'an  Dusen.  i 
tional,  exaggerated,  misleading  or  inac-  Pilot,  and  M 
curate  accounts  of  trials,  crimes,  court  Mrs.  (1.  F.  t 
proceedings  or  of  items  subjecting  the  cago,  and  Ro 
law,  the  judiciary  or  the  legal  profes-  — 

sion,  or  the  principles  upon  which  our  BRITISH  S 
Constitution  and  laws  are  founded,  to  j,.  ,,  . 

ridicule,  contempt  or  reproach. 

_  '  ,  .  ,  vertismg  age 

“To  encourage  the  study  ot  law  as  a  Seagrave,  aut 
part  of  the  general  education  and  cul-  ,\f  Kiifrli’sh  ; 
tiiral  equipment  of  the  citizen.  honor  at  a  1 

"To  supply,  so  far  as  may  be  practica-  Club  of  New 
hie,  to  the  newspaper  and  the  periotlical  arriving  last 
press,  reliable  discussions  of  legal  points  by  a  welcomi 
and  controversies,  of  new  laws  and  law  consisting  of 
reforms,  to  the  end  that  such  topics  may  liharles  C.  ( 
Ite  made  understandable,  entertaining  and  Frederick  W 
enlightening  to  the  layman.  toastmaster  a 


PRESS  TOUR  STARTS 


.Architect's  drawing  of  proposed  Eagle-Tribune  plant. 


V^ITH  the  publication  on  I'eb.  9  oi 
”  a  special  84-page  edition  commem¬ 
orating  jointly  the  OOth  anniversary  of 
the  luitcrciice 
Daily  Eaqlc  and 
the 

the  City 
of  Lawrence, 
Publisher  .\lex- 
aiiflc'r  H.  Rogers 
of  the  Eagle  and 
the  Ei'cnina  Tri- 
bunc  an- 

nounced  plans  for 

a  four- 

A  story  building  to 

replace  the  one 
destroyed  in  the 
A.  H.  Rogers  fire  of  Nov.  28 

last. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  structure  call 
for  a  frontage  of  75  feet  oii  Essex  street, 
taking  in  not  only  the  ruined  area  but 
also  the  westerly  half  of  the  old  Eagle- 
Tribune  building  in  which  the  two  news¬ 
papers  are  now  being  published. 

Four  stories  will  comprise  the  new 
Eagle-Tribune  home.  It  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  steel  and  concrete,  thoroughly 


uvideni  and  fireproof  throughout,  and 
will  have  a  depth  of  92  feet.  One  of  the 
features  will  be  a  first  floor  press  room 
ill  which  the  new  64-page  Eagle-Tribune 
press  will  be  installed  in  a  sound-proof 
enclosure,  and  in  view  of  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  press  room  on  the 
first  floor,  will  be  the  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  as  well  as  a  mailing 
room.  On  the  second  floor,  the  plans  call 
for  e.xecutive  offices,  editorial  and  rep- 
ortorial  rooms,  a  library  and  accounting 
room.  The  third  floor  will  be  used  for 
commercial  printing  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments,  while  on  the  fourth  floor,  the 
composing  room,  stereotyping  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments  will  be 
installed. 

Construction  work  will  start  in  the 
spring. 


WOOD 

DRY 

MATS 


There  Are  No  “Ifs” 

In  a  Wood  “Special  Conditioned’’ 

IT  does  not  matter  how  far  you  are 
*  located  from  our  mill,  Wood  “Spe¬ 
cial  Conditioned”  Mats  will  give  you 
uniformly  satisfying  results — day  in 
and  day  out. 

They  mold  evenly  with  less  squeeze, 
because  they  are  uniformly  humidified. 


Ci^M^HTER 


L^SModem^£^ 

DIALOGUES 

By  Supenratc  Philomath 


The  Dallas 
Morning  News 


interesting 

unique 

entertaining 

“COPY” 

PoRitive  Attraction 


Tht  News  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  newspaper,  constructive 
in  its  policies  and  possessed 
of  an  unusutd  degree  of 
reader -confidence,  built  up 
through  43  years  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  Texas.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  oldest  business 
institution  in  the  State, 
founded  in  1842  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STILLWATER,  N.Y. 


Circulation-Builder 

Write  or  Wire  for  Rates 


WOOD 

DKY 


The  John  Budd  Company. 
Representatives 
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Judgment  of 

Canadian  Newspapers 

in  1928 

During  1928  ,  seven  important  Canadian  newspapers,  form¬ 
erly  using  the  sorts  caster  method  of  display  composition,  changed 
to  the  Ludlow  slugline  system.  These  newspapers  were: 

Sherbrooke  La  Tribune  [Quebec]  Calgary  Albertan  [Alberta] 

Calgary  Herald  [Alberta]  Toronto  Globe  [Ontario] 

Edmonton  Bulletin  [Alberta]  Edmonton  Journal  [Alberta] 

St.  Catharine’s  Standard  [Ontario] 

Also  during  the  past  year,  five  Canadian  newspapers,  formerly 
using  foundry  type  only,  have  installed  the  Ludlow  system  of 
slugline  display  composition.  These  were: 

Montreal  Herald  [Qiiebec]  Sherbrooke  Record  [Qiiebec] 

Lindsay  Post  [Ontario]  Brockville  Recorder  [Ontario] 

St.  Hyacinthe  Le  Courrier  [Quebec] 

The  Regina  Star  of  Saskatchewan,  recently  established,  has 
installed  the  Ludlow  system — the  inevitable  selection  of  a  news¬ 
paper  making  a  free  choice,  unhampered  by  former  commitments. 

It  is  significant  that  in  so  many  instances  progressive  pub¬ 
lishers  will  discard  other  systems  of  composition  in  which  they  have 
a  considerable  investment  to  install  the  Ludlow.  There  are  defin¬ 
ite  reasons  for  such  reorganization  of  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  know  of  them. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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JAMES  C.  GARRISON 
DIES  IN  58th  YEAR 

Wm  Editor  of  Pelham  News  and 
Former  Publisher  of  Providence 
CR.  I.)  News — In  News¬ 
paper  Work  40  Years 


James  C.  Garrison,  for  the  last  three 
years  publisher  of  the  Pelham  (N.  V.) 
News,  a  weekly,  and  formerly  publisher 
and  vice-president  of  the  Prozidence 
(R.  1.)  News,  died  Feb.  9  in  his  New 
York  apartment.  He  was  in  his  58th 
year.  His  wife,  who  was  Gertrude  F. 
Straun  of  Olney,  Md. ;  two  sons,  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  survive. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  more  than  forty  years. 
He  started  on  the  Ashland  (W’is.)  Daily 
News  and  became  its  editor  in  1888. 
After  further  experience  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Evening  H  isconsin  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel  in  Milwaukee,  he  came  to 
Xew  York  in  1894  and  joined  the  Press. 
The  next  year  he  was  made  city  editor 
and  he  was  managing  editor  when  he 
resigned  in  1913  on  the  sale  of  the  paper 
to  Frank  A.  Munsey.  After  a  short 
stay  with  the  Evening  H'orld  he  went  to 
Albany  as  correspondent  for  the  Evening 
Mail. 

In  1914  Mr.  Garrison  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Providence  Journal  and  four  years 
later  became  publisher  and  vice  president 
of  the  News  of  that  city.  In  1923  he 
and  his  associates  sold  the  property  to 
United  States  Senator  Peter  G.  Gcny. 

Aug.  5,  1926,  he  brought  out  the 
first  issue  of  the  Pelham  News,  a  non¬ 
partisan  weekly  for  local  readers. 

Once  during  his  career  Mr.  Garrison 
attempted  to  address  the  New  York  legis¬ 
lature  and  was  arrested  for  contempt. 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  governor  of 
New  York,  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
at  the  time  and  ordered  his  arrest.  Mr. 
Garrison  also  was  the  central  figure  in 
many  bitter  court  battles. 

He  was  publicity  man  for  Governor 
Sulzer  of  New  York  and  practically 
managed  Sulzer's  campaign.  He  came 
into  conflict  with  Smith  during  that 
period.  Mr.  Garrison  refused  to  testify 
before  the  investigating  committee  whose 
disclosures  led  to  Governor  Sulzer's 
impeachment 

in  1924  Mr.  Garrison  took  charge  of 
organizing  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
for  Senator  La  Follette. 

Mr.  Garrison's  sons,  William  H.  and 
John  S.  Garrison,  are  living  with  their 
mother  at  212  ^st  48th  street.  New 
York  City.  James  H.  Tenant,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Pelham  News,  is  taking 
charge  of  Mr.  Garrison's  business  affairs 
for  the  present  time. 

The  body  was  taken  on  Feb.  12  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  burial  in  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery. 


CHARLES  R.  THURSTON 


Veteran  Rhode  Island  Newspaper 
Man  Dies  in  69th  Year 

Charles  R.  Thurston,  city  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  died  on  Feb.  9  at  his  home,  21 
Glenwotxl  avenue,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  He 
was  in  his  69th  year. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Pawtucket  Times 
for  eight  years,  until  he  retired  in  1926. 
In  1921,  '22  and  '23  he  was  extension 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  began  newspaper  work  as 
correspondent  for  the  Providence  Journal 
while  at  Brown  in  1884. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  June  17.  1860.  On  Feb.  2,  1902, 
he  married  Mary  Anthony  of  Newport, 
who  survives  him.  A  brother,  Benjamin 
F.  Thurston,  editor  of  the  Newport 
News,  also  survives. 


AIDING  FIREMAN’S  FAMILY 

The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  is  rais¬ 
ing  a  fund  for  the  widow  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  Van  Skelton,  city  fireman,  who 
recently  was  murdered.  More  than  $1,100 
has  been  raised  for  the  family. 
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CAPT.  JAMES  C.  SUMMERS 


Former  Yachting  Editor  of  New  York 
Tribune  Dies  in  California 

Capt.  James  Colling  Summers,  74. 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-.\merican  and 
World  Wars,  for  many  years  yachting 
editor  of  the 
Nezk'  York  Tri¬ 
bune  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  died  Feb.  2 
in  the  James 
Wadsworth  Hos- 
p  i  t  a  1,  Soldiers 
Home,  Sawtelle, 
Cal.,  according  to 
word  received  in 
New  York  this 
week.  He  was 
buried  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors  in 

Capt.  J.  C  Summers  cemetery  of 

the  Soldiers 

Home. 

Born  at  Southgate,  England,  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Ur.  James  Summers,  he  was 
educated  at  Kings  College,  London,  and 
as  a  young  man  served  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  British  and  American 
merchant  marine.  He  served  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  during  the  \VorId  War  he  was  re¬ 
commissioned  at  the  age  of  62  and 
served  at  posts  in  and  about  New  York 
City.  In  1879  he  settled  in  New  York 
and  married  Mrs.  Emily  Simms  Sum¬ 
mers,  who  survives  him  together  with  a 
son,  James  Frankland  Sununers,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  H.  J.  R.  Lockwood,  all 
of  518  Sixty-seventh  street,  Brooklyn. 

Capt.  Summers  wrote  on  nautical 
affairs  for  many  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  acted  as  yachting  editor  of 
the  Tribune  from  1899  to  1917.  He  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  “Who  Wonf”,  an 
annual  official  yacht  record,  and  had 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  of  Burgee 
and  Pennant,  a  yachting  weekly,  and  of 
Yachting. 

He  held  many  medals  for  marksman¬ 
ship  and  was  a  member  of  several  mili¬ 
tary  clubs  and  associations. 


EDWIN  S.  UNDERHILL 


Publiaher  of  Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader 
Die*  in  Automobile  Accident 

Edwin  Steward  Underhill,  publisher 
of  the  Corning  ( N.  Y. )  Leader,  was  killed 
Feb.  7  near  Coopers  when  his  car  skidded, 
crashed  into  a  tree  and  overturned.  He 
suffered  a  fractured  skull  and  lived  only 
a  few  minutes.  He  was  driving  to  Corn¬ 
ing  from  his  home  in  Bath  when  the 
accident  occurred. 

Mr.  Underhill  was  born  in  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  in  1861.  His  father,  Anthony 
Lispenard  Underhill,  was  publisher  for 
many  years  of  the  Steuben  Advocate  at 
Bath. 

Graduated  from  Yale  in  1881,  Mr. 
L’nderhill  later  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  publication  of  the  Advocate. 
In  1899  he  bought  the  Corning  Daily 
Democrat,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  the  Corning  Leader.  He  served  in 
1902  as  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Editorial  Association,  and  in  1907  as 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Dailies 
.\ssociation. 

A  Democrat,  Mr.  Underhill  defeated 
the  late  I.  S.  Fassett  of  Elmira  for 
Congress  in  1910,  serving  his  district  for 
four  years  in  Washington  and  then  de¬ 
clining  renomination. 


H^bituar? 


Mrs.  Lucille  Hartigan,  wife  of 
Joseph  Hartigan,  space  buyer  for 
Campbell  Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  died  last  week  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Hartigan  was  formerly  space  buyer  for 
the  Critchfield  Company,  Chicago. 

Edward  Clare  Hall,  38,  former 
associate  city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal,  died  in  that  city, 
Feb.  3.  He  was  attacked  by  the  flu 
three  weeks  ago  while  employed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune.  He  had 


also  served  as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Preston  Gardner, 
sister  of  James  D.  Preston,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Press  Gallery, 
died  Feb.  7,  in  Washington  following 
several  months'  illness. 

Edg.ar  F.  Edwards,  54,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
and  in  latter  years  manager  of  the 
Rochester  exposition,  died  recently  in  his 
home  in  that  city  after  a  short  illness. 

Edward  J.  Powers,  54,  for  the  past 
25  years  a  pressman  on  various  Detroit 
newspapers,  died  Feb.  8  at  his  home  of 
influenza.  For  the  past  four  years  Pow¬ 
ers  had  been  a  pressman  for  the  Detroit 
Tree  Press.  _ 

Peter  Broadbooks,  88.  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
inventor  and  father  of  Willis  G.  Broad- 
liooks  city  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y.),  Journal,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Howland,  wife  of 
Beriah  E.  Howland,  circulation  manager 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard, 
died  at  the  Crary  Hospital,  Dartmouth. 
Mass.,  Feb.  2  following  an  operation. 

John  H.  Crowley,  former  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Catholic  Mes¬ 
senger,  died  at  \Vest  Palm  Beach  re¬ 
cently. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Blythe,  mother  of  Le- 
Gette  Blythe,  reporter  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Obserz'er,  died  last  week  at  her 
home  in  Huntersville,  N.  C. 

L.  A.  Pearee,  65,  editor  of  the  DeQuecn 
(Ark.)  Bee  for  nearly  25  years,  died  at 
his  home  in  DeQueen  Feb.  3. 

Josh  Whitney  McGee,  36,  district 
manager  of  the  Houston  Press,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  a  Houston  hospital.  He  was 
buri^  in  San  Antonio.  His  wife,  two 
children  and  other  relatives  survive. 

Peter  Montague  Houser,  3,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Houser,  of  St. 
Louis,  died  Feb.  6  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Houser  is  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


FRANK  A.  OSTRANDER 

Frank  A.  Ostrander,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ostrander-Sey- 
mour  Company  of  Chicago,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  printers’  plate-making  machinery, 
died  last  week  in  Glendale,  Cal.  Burial 
was  in  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Ostrander 
was  born  56  years  ago  and  where  he 
lived  all  of  his  life  except  for  a  brief 
time  spent  in  California  preceding  his 
illness. 


BANDIT  “BEQUEATHS”  PISTOLS 

“Pete”  McKenzie,  under  death  sen¬ 
tence  for  murder  of  Chief  of  Detectives 
Sam  Street  of  San  Antonio,  has  “be¬ 
queathed”  his  pistols  to  Don  Weldon, 
city  editor,  and  Ben  Baines,  reporter, 
San  Antonio  Ez’cning  News,  who  have 
interviewed  the  prisoner  on  numerous 
(Kcasions. 


W.  L.  HOPKINS,  GRAVURE 
EXPERT  DIES 

Vice-Pre*i«leiit  of  Alco  Gravure,  Inc., 
i*  Victim  of  Sudden  Illne** 
While  on  Business  Trip 
to  Boston 


William  Leverick  Hopkins,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Alco  Gravure,  Inc.,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  Advertising  Qub  of 
New  York,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  9,  after 
being  taken  ill  on  board  the  boat  going 
to  that  city  and  rushed  to  a  hospital 
there.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  in  good  health 
when  he  left  New  York,  Feb.  6,  on  a 
business  trip  to  Boston. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Hopkins  first 
entered  business  in  the  hardware  field. 
Later  he  joined  the  American  Litho¬ 
graph  Corporation  and  in  1899  he  be¬ 
came  central  district  manager  of  that 
concern.  He  subsequently  became  art 
director,  in  which  position  he  was  most 
widely  known,  retaining  that  title  for 
17  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  Lithograph 
Corporation  and  in  1922  was  appointed 
vice-president  and  a  director  of  Alco 
Gravure,  Inc.,  which  is  afiiliated  with 
the  former  organization.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  commercial  sales  board 
of  the  company. 

Sailing  craft  and  their  history  formed 
a  source  of  keen  interest  for  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  the  collection  of  paintings, 
prints,  books  and  extensive  data  on  this 
type  of  vessel  was  his  hobby.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Manhassett  Bay  Yacht 
Club. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Gertrude  C.  Hopkins,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Hopkins  Cross,  well- 
known  harpist.  Funeral  services  were 
Feb.  12  from  Trinity  Church,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  where  Mr.  Hopkins  made  his 
home. 


GILLESPIE  EULOGIZED 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Charles  B.  Gillespie,  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  who  died  in  Dallas 
last  week,  have  been  adopted  by  Ixith 
houses  of  the  Texas  legislature.  The 
resolutions  referred  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  for 
manv  years  city  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  before  he  became  editor  in 
1926,  as  “one  of  the  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  state.” 


NEW  BOOK  BY  COLUMNIST 

A  third  book  by  Jake  Falstaff,  whose 
real  name  is  Herman  Fetzer,  columnist 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal,  is 
being  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.  The  book  is  “Reini  Kugel.”  It  will 
appear  Feb.  21.  It  has  been  termed  an 
“episode  novel"  by  the  author. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY  SOLD 

J.  C.  Hurst,  of  Lamesa,  Tex.,  last 
week  bought  the  Hale  Center  (Tex.) 
American  and  the  Merritt  Printing 
Company  from  H.  C.  Merritt.  Fred  E. 
Wortham  will  be  editor  of  the  American. 


SPONSOR  HORSESHOE  CONTEST 

The  San  Antonio  Light.  Dallas  News 
and  Houston  Press  have  joined  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  Texas- wide  horseshoe  pitching 
tournament. 


‘The  ‘Publishers  PuildingProblem 


This  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  (Sr  THOMAS 

Architects 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD 
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Special  Italian  Trade  Edition-Second  Section 
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It  gradually  emerged  until  at  thia  time  general 
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*  ^  *  Maintenance  of  high  interest  rate^r 
most  disturbing  factor  in  the  credit  aitua^r 
high  and  will  in  time  be  corrected, 
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Question: 


What  do  they  read  in  Wall  Street? 

Answer: 

IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


xlmiffisiniiiiTki 
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Those  who  really  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Wall  Street — Brokers,  Bankers,  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Experts — depend  upon  such  maga¬ 
zines  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Financial 
World,  Journal  of  Commerce,  etc.,  for  the 
facts  about  all  stocks. 

The  publishers  of  these  magazines  rea¬ 
lize  the  value  of  readability  as  well  as  reli¬ 
ability  and  after  painstaking  investigation 
have  adopted  Ideal  News  Face  for  their 
publications. 

The  general  acceptance  of  Ideal  News 
Face  for  magazines  as  well  as  newspapers 
began  in  Wall  Street  and  is  extending  all 
over  America.  When  it  is  a  question  of 
readability — on  magazines  or  newspapers 
— investigate  Ideal  News  Face. 


Remember:  Ideal  News  Face  is  more 
readable  than  any  other  news  or  text  face, 
even  when  set  solid,  because  it  is  the  nat¬ 
ural,  “varitoned”  face  that  has  “light”  in 
the  letters  as  well  as  around  the  letters, 
and  ascending  and  descending  letters  are 
made  the  correct  height  for  full  legibility. 

Whether  you  publish  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine  get  all  the  facts  about  Ideal 
News  from  the  nearest  Intertype  office.  In 
any  event,  write  for  your  FREE  Copy  of 
“How  to  Select  Type  Faces”  or  your  FREE 
Copy  of  “Intertype  Features.”  If  you  are 
in  the  publishing  or  printing  business  to 
make  money  these  two  FREE  Booklets 
will  be  well  worth  the  time  taken  to  write 
to  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 


IwN 


Intertype  matrices  will  run  in  other  line -casting  machines 


V  Standardixed 

INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATIQ] 

Uevo  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard 
Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont 
St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South 
Maple  Ave.;  Boston 
80  Federal  St. 


\S 


Set  In  Ideal  News  and  Century  Bold. 
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Business  Managers  and  SuPERiNTENDENTi)F 


ONE  CHEMCO  ALL  ME’A 


The  operator  places  the  copy  in  the  copy- holder — draws  the  carriage  and  lens  board 
so  that  the  indicators  point  to  the  proper  position  on  the  scale — turns  down  the  proper 
length  of  film  and  makes  his  exposure. 

By  these  operations  he  has  automatically  scaled  and  focused  the  copy  more  perfectly 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  on  a  ground  glass. 

The  saving  in  time  and  effort  is  obvious  an  d  the  production  of  fine  uniform  negatives 
assured. 


THESE  FEATURES  ARE  APPRECIATED  BY  ALL  OPERATORS 


The  Chemco  Stripfilm  All-Metal  Camera 
uses  Chemco  Stripfilm  in  rolls.  The  film 
is  mounted  on  paper  and  strips  easily 
after  developing.  It  dries  on  glass  almost 
instantly.  Rolls  are  made  of  convenient 
widths  to  handle  all  classes  of  copy. 


CHEMCO  PHOT04 

OFFICES  A  ^ 

GLEN  CO^^I 


V 
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AGENCY  CHIEFS  SEE 
PROSPEROUS  YEAR 


1929  Will  Surpass  Past  Year  in  Linaca 
Says  L.  A.  Brown — 
Financial  Copy 
Growing 


L.  Ames  Brown,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  expects  1929  to  be 
a  better  advertising  year  than  1928. 

“Accepting  advertising  as  a  barometer,” 
he  said  in  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
business  outlook  for  1929,  “I  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  making  an  optimistic  prediction  as 
to  general  conditions. 

“During  1928  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  placed  the  largest  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  its  history — a 
larger  volume,  I  believe,  than  was  ever 
pland  by  any  advertising  agency  in  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  Present  plans 
of  our  clients  contemplate  a  considerably 
larger  volume  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  1929. 

“The  amount  of  magazine,  radio  and 
outdoor  advertising  pleased  by  us  in  1928 
also  set  a  new  record,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  be  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  1929.  I  believe  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  sound  prosperity  will  con¬ 
tinue,  that  the  better  managed  industries 
will  enjoy  larger  sales,  and  that  the 
total  volume  of  American  advertising 
will  be  larger  than  in  1928. 

“Looking  at  our  own  business,  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  bookings  now  on  hand,  from 
old  clients  and  new,  that  192*)  will  show 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  1928.  In 
the  year  just  closing  our  volume  in  round 
figures  touched  $30,000,000. 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  many 
sound  firms  in  the  advertising  field  have 
substantial  increases  in  their  bookings.” 

The  year  1928  also  established  a  new 
high  i^rk  in  all  branches  of  financial 
advertising,  according  to  Rudolph  Guen- 
ther,  president  of  Rudolph  Guenther- 
Russell  Law,  Inc.,  financial  advertising 
agency  of  Qiicago  and  New  York.  If 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  last  two  years 
is  a  true  barometer  of  the  trend  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  again  witness  a  large  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  business,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  latter-day  in¬ 
dexes  of  the  state  of  national  prosperity, 
Mr.  Guenther  believes. 

“I  thii^  that  the  candor  which  has 
characterized  the  operations  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  our  great  corporations  and 
financial  institutions  in  the  last  few  years 
tas  been  principally  responsible  for  the 
famous  bull  market  of  the  past  year,” 
he  declared.  “Without  the  newspapers  to 
convey  this  information  to  the  public,  in 
one  form  or  another,  we  could  not  have 
held  the  demand  for  sound  investments 
that  has  characterized  the  year  1928.” 

The  growth  of  investment  interest,  he 
said,  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  information 
now  being  made  available  to  the  public 
by  the  newspapers  in  their  financial 
pages. 


AGENCY  ATHLETES  ELECT 


Sam  Levy  of  McCann  Company  New 
President  of  N.  Y.  Group 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  pf  New  York  on  Feb. 
5i,  elected  the  following  officers : 

Sam  Levy  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  president;  A.  L.  Baietti  of 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  and  H.  Boitel  of  the 
Erickson  Company,  treasurer. 

Bill  O’Donnell  of  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  baseball  committee  with  G.  Gorm- 
by  of  Calkins  and  Holden  and  R.  Nel¬ 
son  of  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan  as  his  as¬ 
sistants. 


J.  H.  Williams  Changes  Agencies 

Joseph  H.  Williams,  for  the  past  two 
years  vice-president  of  the  Glen  Buck 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
has  become  an  executive  vice-president 
of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  vice- 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 


Four  Accounts  to  Presbrey 

Four  new  advertising  accounts  were 
placed  with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
New  York,  last  week,  the  Perryman 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “Perryman’’  Radio  Tubes; 
Katz  &  Ogush,  New  York,  makers  of 
“Certified’’  platinum  jewelry ;  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel  and  the  Carlton  Hotel 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Newspaper,  mag¬ 
azines  and  trade  papers  will  be  used 
for  the  first  account,  but  plans  have  not 
yet  been  completed  for  the  other  three. 


Coast  Agency  Expanding 

Smith-Lindsey.  Hollywood.  Cal.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  announced  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  downtown  Los  .Angeles  office 
about  March  1.  Headquarters  are  in 
the  Hollywood  Professional  building. 
Howard  E.  Williams,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Murray-California  Foods 
Company,  has  been  appointed  production 
manager.  Robert  L.  Smith  is  head  of 
the  firm.  _ 

Obtains  Gypsum  Account 

The  L’nited  States  Gypsum  Company. 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Sheetrock. 
Rock  I.ath.  Gvplap.  Textone.  Red  Top 
Plaster,  Plastint.  Oriental  Stucco  and 
allied  products,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  Henri.  Hurst  Mc¬ 
Donald.  Inc..  Chicago,  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  1929.  .A  campaign  in  magazmes, 
newspapers  and  trade  publications  is  con¬ 
templated.  _ 

Daily  Entertains  Agency  Men 

Executives  and  staff  members  of  the 
Dan  B.  Miner  Company.  I.os  .Angeles 
advertising  agencv,  recently  were  guests 
of  members  of  the  l.otui  Hcach  (Cal.) 
Prcss-Tdcoratn  staff.  Hosts  to  the  party 
were  W.  H.  Hosking.  business  manager 
of  the  Press-Telegram ;  G.  L.  Burt,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  M.  W.  Heaton, 
national  advertising  manager. 


Returns  to  Stevens- Wallis 

.Stringham  A.  Stevens,  president  and 
fine  of  the  founders  of  Stevens  and 
Wallis.  Inc..  Salt  I^ke  City  advertising 
agents  and  printers,  has  returned  to 
active  management  of  that  company. 
During  the  past  year  he  was  with  the 
Central  Trust  company  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  _ 

Two  Advertisers  Appoint  Agency 

The  AW-Advertising  Company.  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  .Angela  X’erona.  cos¬ 
metic  products,  and  E.  G.  Mabie.  custom 
tailor,  both  of  New  York.  The  former 
account  will  be  placed  in  class  magazines 
and  direct  mail  and  the  latter  in  news¬ 
papers.  _ 

Placing  Apartment  Advertising 

Alden  Park,  (lermantown.  Pa.,  have 
appointed  Geare.  Marston  &  Pilling.  Inc., 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  100  per  cent 
co-operative  apartments  in  The  Kenil¬ 
worth.  The  Manor  and  The  Cambridge. 
Full  page  advertising  in  Philadelphia 
newspapers  is  being  used. 


New  Florida  Agency 

F.  W.  Montayne,  advertising  manager 
of  Davis  Islands,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
resigned  to  open  an  agency  in  partnership 
with  Trenton  C.  Coll'ns.  W.  R.  Gunby. 
who  has  been  Mr.  Montanye’s  assistant 
for  several  vears.  will  be  associated  with 
the  new  firm.  _ 


Joins  Lynn  Ellis  Group 

The  Henry  E.  Miller  Advertising 
Company,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Lynn  Ellis  group,  an 
organization  of  agencies  having  members 
in  Sydney.  Australia;  Toronto.  Can.; 
Chicago,  New  York.  Seattle  and  other 
key  cities  in  the  United  States. 


New  Gunnison  Account 

F.  Muriel  Ranson,  Inventory  Calculat¬ 
ing  Service.  30  (Thurch  street.  New  York 
City,  is  now  advertising  through  Stanley 
E.  (junnison,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Newspapers  are  being 
used. 


Mullally  with  Guenther-Law 

William  T.  Mullally,  at  one  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  agency,  the  William  T. 
Mullally  Company  of  New  York,  and 
later  vice-president  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Agency,  New  York,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Rudolnh  Guenther- Russell  Law,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  agency. 


Nix  to  Lecture 

Edward  D.  Nix  of  the  Gardner  .Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
appointed  to  give  six  special  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  advertising  before  the 
.seniors  in  the  school  of  commerce.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 


Starts  Letter  Service 

Minerva  S.  Harris,  formerly  space 
buyer  for  the  Sherman  &  Lebair  agency 
which  recently  dissolved,  has  opened  an 
office  under  the  name  of  the  M.  Harris 
Letter  Service  at  4.S  West  45th  street. 
New  York  City. 


Patterson  with  Meccano 

Bayard  R.  Patterson,  formerly  with 
M.  P.  (jould  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  Mec¬ 
cano  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
construction  toys. 


Jordan  Has  Maltine  Account 

The  Maltine  Company.  Brixiklyn. 
X.  Y,.  manufacturers  of  “Neoferrum,’’ 
have  placed  their  export  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Jordan  .Advertising  .Abroad. 
Inc..  New  York. 


Has  Foundry  Account 

The  Bisberne  .Advertising  Companv. 
Chicago,  has  obtained  the  account  of  the 
Green  Foundry  &  Furnace  Works  of 
Des  Moines  and  will  use  newspapers  in 

its  campaign.  _ 

Malloy  Named  General  Manager 
The  Porter  Corporation.  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  promoted  Edward 
.A.  Malloy  to  general  manager.  He 
joined  the  agency  a  year  ago  as  director 
of  copy  and  service. 


Obtains  Shoe  Account 

The  Petot  Shoe  Corporation.  Cleye- 
land.  with  stores  in  fifteen  western  cities, 
has  appointed  the  New  York  office  of 
Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball.  Inc.,  to 
direct  its  advertising. 


White  Joins  Reincke-Ellis 

Robert  White,  formerly  with  Henri. 
Hurst  &  McDonald.  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  Reincke-Ellis  Agency,  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  production. 


Williams  With  Remington,  Inc. 

Wm.  Remington  Inc.,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  advertising  agencv.  has  added  to 
their  staff  James  B.  Williams  as  copy 
writer  and  account  executive. 


Copeland  Resigns 

.Allen  I.  Copeland,  formerly  with  Lord 
&•  Thomas  and  Logan.  Chicago,  has  been 
added  to  the  copy  staff  of  the  Auspitz- 
T.ee-Harvev  Advertising  Agency.  .360 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


Has  Violet  Lamp  Account 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  have  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  for 
the  National  Health  Appliance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  of  violet  ray  lamps. 


New  Quinlan  Account 

The  Paul  Schulze  Biscuit  Companv  of 
Chicago,  has  appointed  the  Quinlan  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising. 


Adds  Publicity  Service 

L.  H.  Waldron  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  has  appointed  A.  L.  Greene 
&  Associates,  New  York,  as  publicity 
counsel  for  a  number  of  their  clients. 


Becomes  Advertising  Manager 

J.  H.  Daly,  for  five  years  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Van  Raalte 
Company,  has  been  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


AO  TIPS 


Atherton  A  Currier,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  eve- 
Due,  New  York.  Again  making  contractu  fur 
new'Hpapera  in  aelected  sections  for  the  Nortli 
American  D.ve  t'oropany.  Sunset  soap  dyes. 
Mount  Vernon.  X.  Y. 

Batten,  Barten,  Durstine  A  Osborn,  383  Fourth 
avenue,  Xew  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
I'otton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Bigelow,  Burton,  Inc.,  2iW  Delaware  avenue. 
HufTalo,  N.  Y.  I'iacing  orders  with  some  New 
Knglaml  newspapers  fur  the  Maritime  Milling 
Company,  Buffalo. 

Blackett-Sajnple-Hummert  Company,  S8  Hast 
Washington  street.  Chicago.  .Ire  issuing  con 
tracts  to  newspaiiers  on  J.  Folger  Cooipan.v, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Glen  Buck  Company,  Pittsfield  building.  Clii- 
eago.  Will  issue  schedules  of  800  lines,  12  times, 
for  .\prll  insertion,  roto  copy,  on  the  Phm-nix 
Hosier.r  CuintiHiiy.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Kelson  Chesman  A  Company,  Pound  building. 
ChattaniKigu,  Tenn.  .\re  issuing  orders  to  news 
l>a|>ers  geiieriill.v  on  the  Herb  Juice  .Medhine 
Ci^mp.'iny,  .lacksoii,  Tennessee. 

Collina-Kirk.  Inc.,  sio  North  Michigan  avenue. 
Chbago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Kell  Chemi<'al  l'oni|ian.r  tKell's  Cleaning  Fliiidi. 
Chicago. 

Walter  E.  Hardy  Company,  0  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Cliicago.  Is  placing  copy  in  the  siiialler 
cities  on  the  Kawneer  Company,  makers  of 
func.v  unit  false  fronts  for  stores. 

Hanff-Metxger,  Inc.,  I.'iOI  Broadway.  New 
York.  Placing  onlers  witli  a  siwclal  list  of 
iiewspaiwrs  for  tlie  I’urainount  Famous  Lask.v 
Coiniian.v.  Paramount  pictures.  .New  Y’ork 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald.  .'>8  East  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Cliicago.  Has  issneti  scheilules  to 
large  cit.r  newspaiiers  in  tile  south  and  scattereif 
territor.v  on  Corozone  Company.  Cleveland,  iihio. 
and  Chbago.  inannfacturers  of  .4ir  PuriSers. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  42li  Lexington  ave 
line.  New  York,  .\gain  making  contracts  witli 
newspaiiers  for  I..  E.  Waterman,  Ideal  fountain 
pens.  New  York. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Advertising  Company, 
l.yttoii  building,  Chicago.  Placing  page  copy 
witli  new'spaiiers  in  selei-teil  sections  for  Iir. 
W.  li.  Coffee,  catiirrah  treatment,  Daveniairt. 
Iowa. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  401)  North  Mic|i|. 
gan  avenue,  Cliicago.  Will  issue  some  'iiei'ia) 
newspaiier  cop.T  sliortly  on  the  Quaker  oats  Co., 
Chicago  (Quaker  Oats). 

Thomas  A.  Lowery  Company,  2fl  South  Iai.8al|i- 
street.  Chicago.  Is  placing  the  McDougall 
Kitchen  Caliinet  Company,  Frankfort,  India. 

Lyddon.  Hanford  A  Kimball.  110  East  42nd 
Streep,  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  Hart 
A  CiKile.v  Company,  radiator  enclosures  New- 
Kritain.  Conn. 

John  F.  Murray  Advertising  Agency.  .'iTs 
Madlstin  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  onlers 
witli  some  I'licitic  Coast  newspaiiers  for  .\.  S. 
Hoyle  Company,  diair  wax,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Porter-Eastman-Byme  Company.  222  West 
.Idams  street.  Cliicago.  Will  use  about  70 
newspaiiers  in  announcing  the  combination  radio 
and  pbonograpli  of  (irlgsby-flrunow,  Chicago. 

John  O.  Powers  Company.  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  .Now  Imndling  a<s-ount  for  (Iraef  A 
Schmidt,  twin  iirand  scissors.  New  York. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company.  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  onlers  witli  newspapers  generally 
for  Mie  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
annual  statement.  New  York. 

Bedllr  Id-Coupe,  Inc.,  34  West  .Tlni  street. 
New  York.  Now  handli'ig  account  for  D.  Emil 
Klein  Cigar  Cumpan,v,  New  York. 

M.  A.  Ring  Company,  312  West  Randolpli 
street.  Chicago.  Will  send  small  schtslgles  on 
.Vfarkene  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  to  a  few 
newspaiiers. 

H.  Sumner  Sternberg  A  Warren  Kelly  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  11  West  42nd  street.  New  York. 
Placing  account  for  the  I.ady  Esther  Company 
of  Chicago,  iiinnnfactsirers  of  face  cream. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  I.exlngton 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  contracts  for  the 
Quaker  Outs  Company,  Mnffets,  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Touxalin  Agency,  Union  Trust 
building,  Chicago.  Now  handling  accounts  for 
the  MacLeml  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
and  the  Zerozone  Cor|iuratlon,  Chicago. 

Ed  H.  Weiss  Company,  307  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Is  contemplating  a  newspaiier 
campaign  in  the  near  future  on  Steintbe  Ijalsirs 
toriea,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


TEXAS  VETERAN  HONORED 

Reminiscences  of  40  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  North  Texas  were 
recalled  by  Ernest  J.  Parker,  city  editor 
of  the  Sherman  Democrat,  recently  at  a 
surprise  dinner  party  tendered  him  by 
fellow  workers  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fiOth  birthday  anniversary.  An  outfit  of 
tramping  and  hunting  clothes  was  pre- 
.sented  him  by  J.  H.  White  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  staff.  _ 

DAILY  AIDS  LIBRARY 

The  Gcncin  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  re¬ 
cently  obtained  many  books  for  the 
city’s  public  library  through  an  appeal 
to  readers  in  its  news  columns.  \  list 
of  books  needed  by  the  library  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed  in  the  Times.  People 
wishing  to  donate  books  notified  the 
librarian,  who  took  the  names  selected 
from  the  list  to  eliminate  duplication. 


Are  You  Getting  Your  Share  From 

Pennsylvania’s 

10  Million  Consumers  ? 

T'  EN  million  people  certainly  need  many  things  to  keep  them  healthy,  happy 
and  amused.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  visualize  their  require¬ 
ments  in  food,  clothes,  furnishing  and  amusements.  Neither  does  it  require 
much  thought  to  appreciate  the  volume  of  business  that  can  be  obtained  on  any 
useful  product  if  these  ten  million  people  are  told  about  it. 

Reaching  these  millions  of  consumers  is  not  a  difficult  task,  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  national  advertisers.  The  newspapers  are  the  most  direct  contacts 
you  can  enlist  to  introduce  your  product  to  this  great  market.  The  newspapers 
listed  below  are  the  most  important  dail  ies  that  circulate  among  this  great  army 
of  consumers.  Your  advertising  campaign  carefully  planned,  these  newspapers 
listed  below  will  bring  you  in  direct  touch  with  Pennsylvania’s  buyers  and 
assure  you  of  your  share  of  this  ten  million  consuming  power. 


2.500 

10.000 

2.500 

lo.aoo 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Circulation 

Unas 

Unas 

*Allentown  Call . 

..(M) 

3.'>.S60 

.11 

.11 

tOil  City  Derrick . 

...(M) 

7341 

.05 

.05 

*Allentown  Call . 

..(S) 

25,487 

.11 

.11 

tScranton  Times . 

....(E) 

44.882 

.13 

.12 

tB^aver  Falls  News  Tribanp.. 

..(E) 

8,202 

.04 

.04 

tSharon  Herald . 

....(E) 

7,752 

.0357 

.0357 

tBfldileheBi  Globe  Tiniea . 

..(E) 

15,364 

.07 

.07 

'Sunbury  Item . 

....(E) 

6321 

.035 

.035 

'Cheater  Times . 

..(E) 

20,175 

.08 

.07 

tWashington  Observer  and 
Reporter . 

(M&E) 

17,507 

.06 

.06 

tCoatesville  Record . 

..(E) 

6,852 

.035 

.03 

tWest  Chester  Local  News.. 

....(E) 

11,892 

.04 

.04 

tConnellsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

6,105 

.04 

.04 

'Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

....(E) 

27,261 

.07 

.07 

'Elaaton  Express . 

..(E) 

34,757 

.10 

.10 

tWilliamsport  Sun  and 

*E)rie  Times . 

..(E) 

32367 

.08 

.08 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

(M&E) 

29,741 

.09 

.09 

tCreensborg  Tribune  Review 

(EM) 

14327 

.05 

.05 

tYork  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

20,633 

.06 

.06 

'Haxleton  Plain-Speaker . 

'Haileton  Standard-Sentinel... 

..(E)  ) 
..(M)  ( 

21,340 

.08 

.07 

'  A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 

tLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10,768 

.05 

.05 

t  Government  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 

'Mount  Carmel  Item . 

..(E) 

4,783 

.035 

.035 

t  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1928. 
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CIRCULATORS  PICK  BALTIMORE 


Interstate  Group  to  Hold  Convention 
There  March  18-19 

The  12th  Annual  convention  of  the 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
Hotel  Lord  Baltimore,  March  19,  it  was 
announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  program 
committee  in  Philadelphia  recently.  On 
Monday  evening,  March  18  round  table 
talks  will  be  featured,  followed  by  a 
social  get  together  and  buffet  luncheon. 
.\n  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  will  be  announced  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  .Association  is  composed 
of  Circulation  Managers  and  Managers 
of  Circulation  Divisions  from  eighty-five 
daily  newspapers  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia  and 
New  York. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were : 
President,  A.  V.  Ambrose,  Trenton 
(N.  J.),  Times- Adi’crtiser;  \'ice-Presi- 
dent,  Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.), 
Times;  secretary-treasurer,  John  H.  J. 
Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.),  Intelligencer- 
Journal  and  New  Era. 

The  program  committee  is  composed 
of  Howard  Lee,  Philadelphia  Ingttircr; 
Joseph  B.  Taylor,  Jl’cst  Chester  (Pa.), 
Loro/  News;  Robert  McLean,  Phila- 
delphta  Bulletin;  C.  L.  Stretch,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  E.  J.  Woodward, 
Philadelphia  Record. 


DAVIS  TO  BIRMINGHAM 

Leaving  Tampa  Daily  to  Direct  Cira 
culation  of  New*  and  Age-Herafd 

Don  R.  Davis,  circulation  manager  for 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tributie,  has 
resigned  to  become  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald,  effective  Mar.  1. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  in  newspaper 
circulation  work  for  the  past  14  years, 
having  served  with  the  John  H.  Perry 
chain  in  Tulsa,  Okla..  and  Pensacola  and 
Jacksomnlle,  Fla.  Before  joining  the 
Perry  organization  he  was  connected  with 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


Midwest  Circulators  to  Meet 

The  Midwest  Circulation  Managers’ 
.Association,  composed  of  men  from  six 
states:  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  the 
President  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mar.  4 
and  5.  Marco  Morrow,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Capper  Publications,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker. 


Newsboys  Honor  Hero 

Captain  George  Fried,  commander  of 
the  S.  S.  America,  who  was  a  newsboy 
40  years  ^o,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
reception  of  the  Burroughs  Newsboys’ 
Foundation  in  Boston,  Feb.  6.  The 
Captain  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
made  by  the  jewelry  class  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Warren  Reardon,  a  newsboy,  made 
the  presentation. 


Carriers  Entertained 

Fifty  newsboys  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune-Herald  were  guests  of  the  man¬ 
agement  at  a  chicken  dinner  in  the 
Townsend  Hotel,  Feb.  2.  Kirk  Baldwin, 
circulation  manager,  presided  and  J.  E. 
Hanway,  publisher,  and  E.  E.  Hanway, 
business  manager,  spoke. 


Daily  Host  to  Carriers 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  was  host 
last  week  to  120  Tribune  carriers  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City.  F.  A.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
carriers,  acted  as  toastmaster. 


Raisa*  Subscription  Price 

The  IVelland  (Ont.)  Evening  Tribune, 
uhich  in  1927  increased  from  two  tfithnr 
editions  weel^,  has  raised  its  sub*cripti<in 
price  from  $2  to  f2  50  annually. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  PRIZE 


Federal  Electric  Offers  $1,000 
Annually  and  Gold  Medal 

The  Federal  Electric  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  offered  a  yearly  award  of  a 
$1,000  cash  prize  and  a  gold  medal  for  the 
greatest  yearly  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  electrical  advertising.  The 
money  will  go  to  the  individual  most 
directly  responsible  for  the  contribution, 
and  the  medal  to  the  electrical  utility 
company  with  which  he  is  connected. 

No  reservations  are  made  regarding 
the  form  the  contribution  must  take,  and 
any  activity  aiding  the  advancement  of 
electrical  advertising  will  be  eligible. 
One  requirement,  however,  is  that  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  award  be  members  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
which  has  just  named  a  committee  to 
formulate  rules  under  which  the  award 
will  be  made. 


CIGARETTE  COMPANY  GROWS 


Brown-Williamson  Company  Buys  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Brown-Williamson  Company,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Raleigh  cigarettes,  which  is  de¬ 
veloping  into  an  e.xtensive  user  of  news- 
pai>er  space,  has  purchased  800  acres  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  factory  facilities  and  speed  up 
production  to  meet  demands. 

This  British  company,  which  only  re¬ 
cently  began  advertising  in  New  York 
newspapers,  has  enlarged  its  program 
and  is  now  placing  20,000  line  contracts 
in  newspapers  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  account  is  handled  by  Battan, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
A'ork. 

Urge*  Meat  Campaign 

The  need  for  a  national  meat  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  told  by  R.  C.  Pol¬ 
lock,  general  manager  of  the  national 
livestock  and  meat  board  of  Chicago,  in 
a  talk  before  the  .American  National 
Livestock  Association  at  San  Francisco 
last  week.  The  association  discussed  the 
advisability  of  making  an  assessment  of 
25  cents  a  carload  on  all  livestock 
shipped  to  market  to  nrovide  an  adver¬ 
tising  fund. 


Launching  Cosmetics  Campaign 

The  Crystal  Chemical  Company,  of 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Z.  B.  T. 
Baby  Talcum,  is  launching  an  advertis¬ 
ing  camoaign  on  their  new  line  of  cos¬ 
metics  under  the  name  of  “Outdoor 
Girl.’’  The  account  is  handled  by  the 
I'nited  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York. 


Transfer  Store  Executive 

James  C.  McGrath,  formerly  in  charge 
of  advertising  at  the  Boston  retail  store 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  office,  where  he 
will  organize  and  conduct  a  copy  and  art 
service  for  all  Sears,  Roebuck  retail 
stores. 


Joins  Postum  Compaany 

Bruce  Ashby,  formerly  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in  New 
"S'ork  and  recently  in  charge  of  their 
Copenhagen  office,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Postum  Company, 
Inc. 


TO  ATTEND  INAUGURAL 

A  large  delegation  of  students,  headed 
by  Gilbert  1.  Garretson,  professor  of 
jounialism  in  Oklahoma  City  University, 
will  attend  the  inaugural  at  Washington 
March  4  and  visit  a  large  number  of 
newspaper  plants  en  route  and  along  the 
return  trip.  Fiach  individual  student  will 
go  as  a  “staff  correspondent’’  of  some 
Oklahrxna  newspaper. 


STARTS  COPY  SERVICE 
J.  K.  Holinrake,  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
has  recently  organized  an  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  service  for  newspapers. 
He  has  prc|)ared  a  series  of  24  four- 
inch  one-column  advertisements  to  Iw 
presented  to  insurance  agents. 


Representing  Radio  Paper 

Henry  R.  R.  Mole  lias  been  appointed 
western  representative  of  Radio  Broad¬ 
cast,  a  New  A'ork  publication,  and  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


NEW  “SPECIAL”  FIRM 


Neville  &  Hitching*  Representing 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Group 

Neville  &  Hitchings,  Inc.,  represent¬ 
ing  “Philadelphia’s  Suburban  Newspaper 
Group,’’  opened  offices  Feb.  11  at  213 
South  17th  street,  Philadelphia.  The 
directors  of  the  company  are  William 
H.  H.  Neville,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  executive  staff, 
and  Robert  Hitchings,  formerly  in 
charge  of  rotogravure  and  book  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  Neville  has  been  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vertising  work  for  more  than  25  years. 
He  spent  13  years  with  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  12  years  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Hitchings,  prior  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Public  Ledger,  was  with 
the  Record  for  12  years,  part  of  that 
time  as  local  advertising  manager. 


Five  Name  Thomas  F.  Clark 

Five  newspapers  have  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  represent  them  nationally.  They 
are:  San  Benito  (Tex.)  Light;  Prince¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Democrat;  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Sunday  Observer-Budget ;  DcLand 
(Fal.)  Daily  Sun,  and  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  World. 


Devine-Walli*  Appointed 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  governor  of  \’ir- 
ginia,  has  apjwinted  the  Devine-Wallis 
Corporation,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as 
national  advertising  representatives  of  his 
two  papers,  the  Daily  News-Record,  Har¬ 
risonburg,  \  a.,  and  the  Daily  Star,  Win¬ 
chester,  \’a. 


Kentnor  with  Theatre  Magazine 

\\  illiam  F.  Kentnor,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Sheerer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  been  made 
western  manager  of  Theatre  Magazine, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  E.  I.  Van  Slyke,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed. 


Returns  from  Western  Trip 

\N’alter  Story,  of  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley,  special  representatives.  New  York, 
has  returned  to  New  York  after  a  trip 
west. 


Morrison  Joins  Sears 

Phillip  W.  Morrison  is  a  new  member 
of  the  staff  of  .A.  T.  Sears  &  Son,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  Chicago. 


Named  Classified  Manager 

Paul  C.  Escalanti,  formerly  of  the 
NciiKirk  (N.  J.)  Ledger  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Ei'cning  Journal. 


HELPING  THE  JOBLESS 


Baltimore  Post  Has  Obtained  Jobs  for 
Nearly  200  with  Free  Classified 

Free  situation-wanted  advertisements 
run  by  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Post  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  have  obtained  jobs  for  nearly 
200  of  the  city’s  unemployed  and  the 
work  is  still  going  on. 

“The  unemployment  situation  in  Balti¬ 
more  is  bad,’’  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  the 
Post  s  editor,  commented  this  week.  “A 
World  War  veteran  finally  wrote  to  the 
Post,  demanding  any  kind  of  work  to 
save  himself  and  his  family  of  five  from 
actual  starvation. 

“The  letter  was  published  with  editorial 
comment,  and  the  response  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  The  veteran  received  many 
offers  of  employment  and  other  assist¬ 
ance.  But  letters  from  other  jobless  be¬ 
gan  pouring  in.  The  Post  then  announced 
it  would  run  free  situations  wanted  ads 
in  its  classified  columns  for  men  and 
women  really  in  want.’’ 


STORY  STIRS  SYMPATHY 

Boy  Cripple  Receive*  10,000  Letters 
as  Result  of  Syndicated  Story 

More  than  10,000  letters  and  post  cards 
have  been  received  within  the  past  two 
weeks  by  Billy  Newhart  of  Bellaire,  O., 
as  the  result  of  an  illustrated  story  sent 
out  recently  by  N.  E.  A.  Service,  telling 
how  Billy  has  spent  eight  of  his  twelve 
years  of  life  in  bed,  suffering  from 
broken  bones  because  of  a  malady  that 
makes  his  bones  unusually  brittle. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  and  post  cards 
many  packages  of  toys  have  been  received 
by  the  little  invalid.  The  Cleveland 
Press  gave  the  story  big  display  and  re¬ 
quested  that  letters  for  the  cripple  be 
mailed  to  its  office.  Within  a  few  days 
more  than  1,(XX)  letters  and  cards  had 
been  received  in  the  Press  ''ffice. 


PRESS  UPHELD  IN  DEBATE 

Champions  of  the  daily  newspaper 
were  victors  in  a  debate  on  the  subject, 
“Resolved,  that  the  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  average  newspaper  is  greater 
than  its  influence  for  good,”  held  at  the 
Barre,  Mass.,  Grange,  Feb.  11.  The 
negative  and  winning  side  was  taken  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Walcott  and  the 
affirmative  side  by  two  women  members. 


DAILIES  RAISE  FUND 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times  and  the  Buffalo  E'vening 
Xezt's,  more  than  $16,0(X)  was  raised  for 
the  family  of  W’alter  Liddle,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  while  trying  to  rescue  a  drowning 
lx)y.  Each  newspaper  showed  gifts  of 
nipre  than  $8,000  in  its  final  list.  * 


CHESTERFIELD  RESUMES 

Copy  for  Chesterfield  cigarettes  is 
again  appearing  in  dailies.  Newell-Em- 
mett  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  this  week  sent  orders  to  news- 
p.ipers  for  12  insertions  of  800  lines. 


»  IFEELGREATI 


Because  when  I  look  into  the  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING  REGISTER— '^The  Red 
Book” — I  find  what  I  need  to  know  about 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  and  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AGENCIES.  The  SERVICE 
is  dependable.  By  regular  revisions  and 
weekly  reports  it  is  kept  to  date. 


Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 


Emtteru  Officet 

24$  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York 
7  Water  St.,  Boston 


Wetlern  Officet 

140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1226  Rusf  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Chcmco  Stripfilm  AIl-Mctal  Camera 
uses  Chemco  Stripfilm  in  rolls.  The  film 
is  mounted  on  paper  and  strips  easily 
after  developing.  It  dries  on  glass  almost 
instantly.  Rolls  are  made  of  convenient 
widths  to  handle  all  classes  of  copy. 


CHEMCO  PHOTQR 


OFFICES  IWOl 


GLEN  C(E, 


Business  Managers  and  Superintendent^ 

ONE  CHEMCO  ALL  MElj 

Wai  Make  All  of  the  Line 

The  operator  places  the  copy  in  the  copy- holder — draws  the  carriage  and  lens  board 
so  that  the  indicators  point  to  the  proper  position  on  the  scale — turns  down  the  proper 
length  of  film  and  makes  his  exposure. 

By  these  operations  he  has  automatically  scaled  and  focused  the  copy  more  perfectly 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  on  a  ground  glass. 

The  saving  in  time  and  effort  is  obvious  an  d  the  production  of  fine  uniform  negatives 
assured. 

THESE  FEATURES  ARE  APPRECIATED  BY  ALL  OPERATORS 
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rt  Newspaper  Photo -Engraving  Plants— 


L  STRIPFILM  CAMERA 


,es  of  Any  One  Newspaper 


ACTUAL  PRODUCTION 
40  TO  50  EXPOSURES  PER  HOUR 


Negatives  may  be  of  one  copy — 
or  several  pieces  of  copy  grouped 


With  the  Chemco  Striphlm  there  are — 

No  wet  plates  to  be  prepared. 

No  mercury,  copper,  or  silver. 

No  coating  with  rubber. 

No  measuring  and  focusing  of  image  on  ground  glass. 
No  offensive  smelling  chemicals  to  secure  density. 

No  broken  ‘  glass. 


Prominent  users 
include — 


New  York  Evening  Journal 
New  York  Daily  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Motors 
Powers  Engraving  Companies 


Since  this  ad  last  appeared  the 
following  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  prominent  users: 


Providence  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 


Detroit  Times 


Boston  American 


SCTIVE  BOOKLET 


'RODUCTS,  INC. 


Batten  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Batten  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Batten  Ltd.,  St.  Johns,  Canada 


|i 


1 
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AGENCY  CHIEFS  SEE 
PROSPEROUS  YEAR 

1929  Will  Surpus  Put  Year  in  Lin«(« 
Say*  L.  A.  Brown — 

Financial  Copy 
Growing 

L.  Ames  Brown,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Lo^n,  expects  1929  to  be 
a  better  advertising  year  than  1928. 

“Accepting  advertising  as  a  barometer," 
he  said  in  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
business  outlook  for  1929,  “I  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  making  an  optimistic  prediction  as 
to  general  conditions. 

“During  19^  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  (daced  the  largest  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  its  history — a 
larger  volume,  I  believe,  than  was  ever 
placed  by  any  advertising  agency  in  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  Present  plans 
of  our  clients  contemplate  a  considerably 
larger  volume  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  1929. 

“The  amount  of  magazine,  radio  and 
outdoor  advertising  pleased  by  us  in  1928 
also  set  a  new  record,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  be  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  1929.  I  believe  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  sound  prosperity  will  con¬ 
tinue,  that  the  better  managed  industries 
will  enjoy  larger  sales,  and  that  the 
toUl  volume  of  American  advertising 
will  be  larger  than  in  1928. 

“Looking  at  our  own  business,  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  bookings  now  on  hand,  from 
old  clients  and  new,  that  192*^  will  show 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  1928.  In 
the  year  just  closing  our  volume  in  round 
figures  touched  $30,000,000. 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  many 
sound  firms  in  the  advertising  field  have 
substantial  increases  in  their  l)ookings.” 

The  year  1928  also  established  a  new 
high  mark  in  all  branches  of  financial 
advertising,  according  to  Rudolf*  Guen¬ 
ther,  president  of  Rudolph  Guenther- 
Russell  Law,  Inc.,  financial  advertising 
agency  of  Qiicago  and  New  York.  If 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  last  two  years 
is  a  true  barometer  of  the  trend  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  again  witness  a  large  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  business,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  latter-day  in¬ 
dexes  of  the  state  of  national  prosperity, 
Mr.  Guenther  believes. 

“I  thii^  that  the  candor  which  has 
characterized  the  operations  and  adver- 
rising  of  our  great  corporations  and 
financial  institutions  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  principally  responsible  for  the 
famous  bull  market  of  the  past  vear," 
he  declared.  “Without  the  newspapers  to 
convey  this  information  to  the  public,  in 
one  form  or  another,  we  could  not  have 
held  the  demand  for  sound  investments 
that  has  characterized  the  year  1^.” 

The  growth  of  investment  interest,  he 
said,  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  information 
now  being  made  available  to  the  public 
by  the  newspapers  in  their  financial 
pages. 

AGENCY  ATHLETES  ELECT 

Sam  Levy  of  McCann  Company  New 
Fraaident  of  N.  Y.  Group 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  of  New  York  on  Feb. 
-S,  elected  the  following  officers : 

Sam  Levy  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  president;  A.  L.  Raietti  of 
Federal  .\dvertising  .Agency,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  and  H.  Roitel  of  the 
Erickson  Company,  treasurer. 

Bill  OTXonnell  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  baseball  committee  with  G.  Gorm- 
by  of  Calkins  and  Holden  and  R.  Nel¬ 
son  of  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan  as  his  as¬ 
sistants.  _ 

J.  H.  Williams  Changes  Agencies 

Joseph  H.  Williams,  for  the  past  two 
years  vice-president  of  the  Glen  Buck 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
has  become  an  executive  vice-president 
of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  vice- 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 


Four  Accounts  to  Presbrey 

Four  new  advertising  accounts  were 
placed  with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
New  York,  last  week,  the  Perryman 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “Perryman"  Radio  Tubes; 
Katz  &  Ogush,  New  York,  makers  of 
“Certified"  platinum  jewelry;  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel  and  the  Carlton  Hotel 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Newspaper,  mag¬ 
azines  and  trade  papers  will  be  used 
for  the  first  account,  but  plans  have  not 
yet  been  completed  for  the  other  three. 

Coast  Agency  Expanding 

.Smith-Lindsey,  Hollywood.  Cal.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  announceil  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  downtown  Los  Angeles  office 
.about  March  1.  Headquarters  are  in 
the  Hollvwood  Professional  building. 
Howard  E.  Williams,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Murray-California  Foods 
Company,  has  been  appointed  production 
manager.  Robert  T..  Smith  is  head  of 
the  firm.  _ 

Obtains  Gypsum  Account 

The  l/^nited  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Sheetrock. 
Rock  Lath.  Gyplap.  Textone.  Red  Top 
Plaster.  Plastint,  Oriental  Stucco  and 
allied  products,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  Henri.  Hurst  ft  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Inc.,  Chicago,  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  1929.  .\  campaign  in  magazines, 
newsnapers  and  trade  publications  is  con¬ 
templated.  _ 

Daily  Entertains  Agency  Men 

I'Necutives  and  staff  memlx-rs  of  the 
Dan  B.  Miner  Company.  Los  .Angeles 
advertising  agenev.  recently  were  guests 
of  members  of  the  Loup  Bench  fCal.) 
Prcss-Tcicoravi  staff.  Hosts  to  the  party 
were  W.  H.  Hosking,  btisiness  manager 
r»f  the  Press-Telegram :  G.  I..  Burt,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  M.  W.  Heaton, 
national  advertising  manager. 

Returns  to  Stevens-Wallis 

.Stringham  .A.  .Stevens,  president  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Stevens  and 
Wallis.  Inc..  Salt  Lake  City  advertising 
agents  and  printers,  has  returned  to 
active  management  of  that  company. 
During  the  past  year  he  was  with  the 
Central  Trust  company  of  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  _ 1 

Two  Advertisers  Appoint  Agency 

The  .AW-.Advertising  Company.  Inc., 
New  York,  has  lieen  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  .Angela  Verona,  cos¬ 
metic  products,  and  E.  G.  Mabie.  custom 
tailor,  both  of  New  York.  The  former 
account  will  l)e  placed  in  class  magazines 
and  direct  mail  and  the  latter  in  news¬ 
papers.  _ 

Placing  Apartment  Advertising 

Alden  Park,  Germantown.  Pa.,  have 
appointed  Geare.  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc., 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  100  per  cent 
co-operative  apartments  in  The  Kenil¬ 
worth.  The  Manor  and  The  Cambridge. 
Full  page  advertising  in  Philadelphia 
newspapers  is  being  used. 


New  Florida  Agency 

F.  W.  Montayne,  advertising  manager 
of  Davis  Islands,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
resigned  to  open  an  agenev  in  partnership 
with  Trenton  C.  ColUns.  W.  R.  Gunby. 
who  has  been  Mr.  Montanye’s  assistant 
for  several  vears,  will  be  associated  with 
the  new  firm.  _ 

Joins  Lynn  Ellis  Group 

The  Henry  E.  Miller  .Advertising 
Company.  Ix>s  .Angeles,  Cal.,  has  liecome 
a  member  of  the  Lynn  Ellis  group,  an 
organization  of  agencies  having  members 
in  Sydney.  Australia;  Toronto,  Can.: 
Chicago,  New  York.  Seattle  and  other 
kev  cities  in  the  United  States. 


New  Gunnison  Account 

E.  Muriel  Ranson,  Inventory  Calculat¬ 
ing  Service.  30  Church  street.  New  York 
City,  is  now  advertising  through  Stanley 
E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Newspapers  are  being 
used. 


Mullally  with  Guentber-Law 

\\  illiam  T.  Mullally,  at  one  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  agency,  the  William  T. 
Mullally  Company  of  New  York,  and 
later  vice-president  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Agency,  New  York,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Rudoloh  Guenther-Russell  Law,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  agency. 

Nix  to  Lecture 

Edward  D.  Nix  of  the  Gardner  .Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
appointed  to  give  six  sp«ial  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  advertising  before  the 
seniors  in  the  school  of  commerce.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Start*  Letter  Service 

Minerva  S.  Harris,  formerly  space 
buyer  for  the  Sherman  &  Lebair  agency 
which  recently  dissolved,  has  opened  an 
office  under  the  name  of  the  M.  Harris 
I.etter  Service  at  45  West  4.5th  street. 
New  York  City. 

Patterson  witb  Meccano 

Bayard  R.  Patterson,  formerly  with 

M.  P.  Gould  Company.  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  Mec¬ 
cano  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
construction  toys. 

Jordan  Ha*  Maltine  Account 

The  Maltine  Company.  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y,.  manufacturers  of  “Neoferrum," 
have  placed  their  export  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Jordan  .Advertising  Abroad. 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Ha*  Foundry  Account 

The  Bisberne  .Advertising  Companv. 
Chicago,  has  obtained  the  account  of  the 
(ireen  Foundry  &  Furnace  Works  of 
Des  Moines  and  will  use  newspapers  in 
its  campaign.  _ 

Malloy  Named  General  Manager 

The  Porter  Corporation,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  promoted  Edward 
A.  Malloy  to  general  manager.  He 
joined  the  agency  a  year  ago  as  director 
of  copy  and  service. 

Obtain*  Shoe  Account 

The  Petot  Shoe  Corporation,  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  stores  in  fifteen  western  cities, 
has  appointed  the  New  York  ftffice  of 
Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc.,  to 
direct  its  advertising. 

Wbite  Join*  Reincke-Elli* 

Robert  White,  formerly  with  Henri. 
Hurst  &•  McDonald.  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  Reincke-Ellis  .Agency,  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  production. 

William*  Witb  Remington,  Inc. 

Wm.  Remington  Inc.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  advertising  agency,  has  added  to 
their  staff  James  R.  Williams  as  copy 
writer  and  account  executive. 

Copeland  Re*ign* 

.Allen  L  Copeland,  formerly  with  Ixird 
&•  Thomas  and  I^gan,  Chicago,  has  been 
added  to  the  copy  staff  of  the  Auspitz- 
T.ee-Harvev  .Advertising  .Agency.  .360 
North  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago. 

Ha*  Violet  Lamp  Account 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  have  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  for 
the  National  Health  .Appliance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  of  violet  ray  lamps. 

New  Quinlan  Account 

The  Paul  Schulze  Biscuit  Companv  of 
Chicago,  has  appointed  the  Quinlan  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising. 

Add*  Publicity  Service 

L.  H.  Waldron  Advertising  Agency. 
New  York,  has  appointed  A.  L.  Greene 
&  .Associates.  New  York,  as  publicity 
counsel  for  a  number  of  their  clients. 

Become*  Adverti*ing  Manager 

J.  H.  Daly,  for  five  years  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Van  Raalte 
Company,  has  bteen  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Atherton  A  Currier,  Inc.,  420  Lezlnxton  ire- 
nue.  New  York.  ARalo  tnakin*  cootra<-t»  fur 
newepapera  in  eelect^  aecllona  for  the  North 
American  I>ye  Ckunpany,  Sunaet  aoap  djea. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Batten,  Barten.  Dnratine  A  Oabom,  Kourth 
avenue.  New  York.  I'larin*  acrount  fur  the 
Cotton  Textlie  Inaritute,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Bi*elow,  Burton.  Inc,,  20ft  Delaware  avenue. 
Rulfalo,  N.  Y.  I'iarinx  ordem  with  aoiiie  Ne« 
Bnirland  newepapere  for  the  Maritime  .Villin* 
Company,  Buffalo. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert  Company,  58  Etat 
Washington  streef,  C'blcaKO.  Are  isauina  run 
tracts  to  news|>apera  on  J,  A.  Folffer  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Olen  Buck  Company,  PlttsBeld  bulldlnK.  Chi. 
oaxo.  Will  issue  schedules  of  800  lines,  12  times, 
for  April  insertion,  roto  ropy,  on  the  Plmenix 
Hosiery  Conipuny,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Nelson  Chesman  A  Company,  Pound  huililin*. 
ChattaiKsixH,  Tenn.  Are  issuing  orders  to  neat 
pa|>ers  geiienll.v  on  the  Herb  Juice  .Medicine 
t'oinpiiny,  Jaikson,  Tennessee. 

Collins-Kirk.  Inc.,  sto  North  Michigan  avenue, 
t'lilcago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  tlie 
■tell  Clienilcal  Coiiipany  (Bell's  Cleaning  Fluidi, 
Chli'ago. 

Walter  £.  Hardy  Company,  0  North  .Vlicliigun 
avenue.  Chicago  Is  placing  ropy  in  the  smaller 
cities  on  the  Kawtieer  Company,  makers  ■,( 
fnney  and  fiilse  frtmts  for  stores. 

Hanff-Metrger.  Inc.,  l.Vil  Broadwa.v.  .\es 
York.  Placing  orilers  with  a  special  list  of 
newspa|iers  for  the  Paramount  Famous  l.sisky 
Cointtan.v,  Paramount  pictures.  New  York. 

Henri.  Hurst  A  McDonald.  .58  Kast  Washine- 
ton  stna-t.  Cliicngfc  Has  Isstieil  schedules  to 
large  city  newspu|>ers  in  the  south  and  *ciittere<l 
terrltor.v  on  Corosone  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Air  Purifiers. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  420  l«singtoii  avr- 
niie.  New  York.  Again  making  contracts  with 
nenspaia-rs  for  I..  E.  Waterman,  Ideal  fountain 
pens.  New  York. 

H.  W,  Kaator  A  Bona  AdvortUing  Company. 

I.yttoii  hiillding.  ('hk'ago.  Placing  page  copy 
witii  newspafiers  in  selected  sections  for  Ih 
W.  O.  CoiTee.  caturrah  treatment  Davenport. 
Iowa. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  400  North  Mickl. 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  issue  some  s|s>i'|a1 
news(>n|ier  copy  shortly  on  the  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
Chicago  (Quaker  Oats). 

Thomas  A.  Lowery  Company,  20  Soutit  IxSidle 
street,  ndcago.  Is  placing  the  McDnugall 
Kitclien  Cnliinet  f'ompany,  Frankfort,  India. 

Lyddon.  Hanford  A  Kimball.  110  Bust  42ni1 
Streep.  New  York.  Has  se<'ur(>d  account  of  Hart 
A  ('(sde.v  Coinpiiny.  railiator  enclomires  New 
Britain.  Conn 

John  F.  Murray  Advertiaing  Agency. 
Madison  av#*iiiie.  New  York.  Pla*d'ig  onierv 
wltli  some  I’acltlc  Coast  newsi>apers  for  .t.  8. 
Boyle  Compsny.  rtisir  wax,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Porter-Eaatman-Byme  Company,  22'J  Wed 
.\dams  str(*et.  (Tiicago.  Will  use  aisxit  70 
newHimpers  In  announcing  the  eomhination  radio 
and  phonograidi  of  Origsby-firunow,  Chicago 
John  0.  Powers  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  .Now  handling  account  for  (Jraef  k 
Sclimnit.  twin  luand  scissora.  New  York. 

Frank  Preabrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  or<lerw  witb  newspapers  generally 
for  pile  New  York  lAfe  Insurance  Company, 
annual  statement.  New  York. 

Rodllrld-Coupe.  Inc.,  84  West  ■'tftnl  street. 
New  York.  Now  handll'ig  srcoiint  for  D.  Einll 
Klein  Cigar  Ceitiipany,  New  York. 

M.  A.  Bing  Company,  312  W'est  itandolpli 
street.  Cldcago.  Will  send  small  achediile"  (* 
•Markene  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  to  a  fes 
newsiiapers. 

H.  Sumner  Btemborg  A  Warren  Kelly  Adver- 
tiaing  Agency,  11  West  42nd  street.  New  Ywt 
Placing  account  for  the  laidy  Bather  Company 
of  Chicago,  mannfactsirers  of  face  cream. 

J.  Walter  Thompaon  Company,  420  I  evlngtio 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  contracts  for  tbe 
Quaker  fiats  Compan.v,  Muffeta,  Chicago. 

Chariot  H.  Tousalin  Agency,  ITnlon  TnK 
building.  Chicago.  Now  handling  accounts  fer 
the  Macla‘(sl  Maniifa<'taring  Company,  Chiesyo 
and  the  Zeromme  Corisiratlon,  Chicago. 

Ed  H.  Weiaa  Company,  .807  North  Mirblgst 
avenue.  Cldcago  Is  (smteinplating  a  newspaivt 
i-ampHlgn  in  the  near  future  on  Steinitv  Inhurt 
torles.  .ktcldsoii.  Kansas. 

TEXAS  VETERAN  HONORED 

Reminiscences  of  40  years  ot  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  North  Texas  weft 
recalled  by  Ernest  J.  Parker,  city  editnr 
of  the  Sherman  Democrat,  recently  at  J 
surprise  dinner  party  tendered  him 
fellow  workers  on  the  occasion  of  his 
60th  birthday  anniversary.  An  outfit 
tramping  and  huntinR  clothes  was  pn 
sented  him  by  J.  H.  White  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  staff. _ 

DAILY  AIDS  LIBRARY 

The  Genna  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  rf' 
cently  obtained  many  books  for  thf 
city’s  public  library  throuRh  an  app” 
to  readers  in  its  news  columns.  A  hs< 
of  books  needed  by  the  library  was  pf^ 
pared  and  printed  in  the  Times. 
wishing  to  donate  books  notified  thf 
librarian,  who  took  the  names  selectn 
from  the  list  to  eliminate  duplicatkm-  P 
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Are  You  Getting  Your  Share  From 

Pennsylvania’s 

10  Million  Consumers  ? 

T'eN  million  people  certainly  need  many  things  to  keep  them  healthy,  happy 
and  amused.  It  does  not  require  iiiucli  iinagination  to  visualize  their  require¬ 
ments  in  food,  clothes,  furnishing  and  anuiseinents.  Neither  does  it  require 
much  thought  to  appreciate  tlie  volume  of  business  that  can  be  obtaimnl  on  any 
useful  product  if  these  ten  million  people  are  told  about  it. 

Reaching  these  millions  of  consumers  is  not  a  difficult  task,  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  national  advertisers.  The  newsj)apers  are  tlie  most  direct  contacts 
you  can  enlist  to  introduce  your  product  to  this  great  market.  Th(‘  n(‘wspapt‘rs 
listed  below  are  the  most  important  dailit‘s  that  circulate  among  this  gn^at  army 
of  consumers.  Your  advertising  campaign  carefnllv  planned,  these  n<‘wsj)apers 
listed  below  will  bring  you  in  direct  touch  with  Pennsylvania’s  buyers  and 
assure  yon  of  your  share  of  this  ten  million  consiiming  power. 


Circulation 

2.S00 

lines 

■  0.000 
line* 

•Allentown  Call . 

..fM) 

3.‘>.S60 

.11 

.11 

•Allentown  Call . 

...IS) 

2.'i.487 

.11 

.11 

fReaver  Falln  News  Tribune.. 

..(E) 

8.202 

.04 

.01 

tBetUehem  Globe  Times . 

..(E) 

1.3,364 

.07 

.07 

•Chester  Times . 

.  .(E> 

20.173 

.08 

.07 

tCoatesville  Record . 

..(E) 

6.832 

.033 

.03 

tConnellsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

6,103 

.04 

.01 

•Elaston  Express . 

..(E) 

34.737 

.10 

.10 

•Erie  Times . 

..(E) 

32,867 

.08 

.08 

tCreensburg  Tribune  Review 

(EM) 

14,227 

.03 

.03 

•Hasleton  Plain-Speaker . 

•Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel... 

..(E)  ) 
..(M)  \ 

21,340 

.08 

.07 

tLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10,768 

.03 

.03 

•Mount  Carmel  Item . 

...IE) 

4,783 

.033 

.033 

toil  City  Derrick . 

...(M) 

Circulation 

7,341 

2.S00 

lines 

.03 

10.000 

lines 

.03 

tScranton  Time* . 

....(E) 

44.882 

.13 

.12 

tSharon  Herald . 

....(E) 

7,732 

.0357 

.0337 

•Sunburv  Item . 

....(E) 

6,821 

.033 

.035 

tWashington  Observer  and 
Reporter . 

(M&E) 

17,307 

.06 

.06 

tWest  Chester  I.ocal  New*.. 

....(E) 

11,892 

.01 

.01 

•Wilken-Barre  Time*  I.eader. 

....(E) 

27,261 

.07 

.07 

tWilliamspnrt  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

(M&E) 

29,741 

.09 

.09 

tYork  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

20,633 

.06 

.06 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publidhrrn’  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 
t  Government  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 

}  A.  B.  C.  Publisbert'  Statement,  Marrb  31,  1928. 
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CIRCULATORS  PICK  BALTIMORE 


Interdate  Group  to  Hold  Convention 
There  March  18-19 

The  12th  Annual  convention  of  the 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
Hotel  Lord  Baltimore,  March  19,  it  was 
announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  program 
committee  in  Philadelphia  recently.  On 
Monday  evening,  March  18  round  table 
talks  will  be  featured,  followed  by  a 
social  get  together  and  buffet  luncheon. 
y\n  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  will  be  announced  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  is  composed 
of  Circulation  Managers  and  Managers 
of  Circulation  Divisions  from  eighty-five 
daily  newspapers  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia  and 
New  V’ork. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were : 
President,  A.  V.  Ambrose,  Trenton 
(N.  J.),  Times- Adi'ertiser ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.), 
Times;  secretary-treasurer,  John  H.  J. 
Ktmtz,  Lancaster  (Pa.),  Intelligencer- 
Journal  and  New  Era. 

The  program  committee  is  composed 
of  Howard  Lee,  Philadelf<hia  Inquirer; 
Joseph  B.  Taylor,  West  Chester  (Pa.), 
Loc^  News;  Robert  McLean,  Phila- 
delphia  Bulletin;  C.  L.  Stretch,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  E.  J.  WVxidward, 
Philadelphia  Record. 


DAVIS  TO  BIRMINGHAM 


Leaving  Tampa  Daily  to  Direct  Cir* 
cuIatioB  of  New*  and  Age-Herald 

Don  R.  Davis,  circulation  manager  for 
the  Tampa  (P'la.)  Morning  Tribune,  has 
resigned  to  become  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald,  effective  Mar.  1. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  in  newspaper 
circulation  work  for  the  past  14  years, 
liaving  served  with  the  John  H.  Perry 
chain  in  Tulsa,  Okla..  and  Pensacola  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Before  joining  the 
Perry  organization  he  was  connected  with 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


Midwest  Circulators  to  Meet 

The  Midwest  Circulation  Managers' 
Association,  composed  of  men  from  six 
states:  Kansas,  Missouri.  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  the 
President  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mar.  4 
and  5.  Marco  Morrow,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Capper  Publications,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker. 


Newsboys  Honor  Hero 

Captain  George  Fried,  commander  of 
the  S.  S.  .America,  who  was  a  newsboy 
40  years  ago,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
reception  of  the  Burroughs  Newsboys’ 
Foundation  in  Boston,  Feb.  6.  The 
Captain  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
made  by  the  jewelry  class  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Warren  Reardon,  a  newsboy,  made 
the  presentation. 


Carriers  Entertained 

Fifty  newsbt)ys  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune-Herald  were  guests  of  the  man¬ 
agement  at  a  chicken  dinner  in  the 
Townsend  Hotel,  Feb.  2.  Kirk  Baldwin, 
circulation  manager,  presided  and  J.  E. 
Hanway,  publisher,  and  E.  F!.  Hatiway, 
business  manager,  spoke. 


Daily  Host  to  Carriers 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  was  host 
last  week  to  120  Tribune  carriers  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Hotel  Utah.  Salt  Lake 
City.  F.  A.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
carriers,  acted  as  toastmaster. 


Raises  Subscription  Price 

The  Welland  (Ont.)  Evening  Tribune, 
which  in  1927  increas^  from  two  to  three 
editions  weel^,  has  raised  its  subscription 
price  from  $2  to  $2.50  annually. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  PRIZE 


Federal  Electric  Offers  $1,000 
Annually  and  Gold  Medal 

The  Federal  Electric  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  offered  a  yearly  award  of  a 
$l,0(ji0  cash  prize  and  a  gold  medal  for  the 
greatest  yearly  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  electrical  advertising.  The 
money  will  go  to  the  individual  most 
directly  responsible  for  the  contribution, 
and  the  medal  to  the  electrical  utility 
company  with  which  he  is  connected. 

No  reservations  are  made  regarding 
the  form  the  contribution  must  take,  and 
any  activity  aiding  the  advancement  of 
electrical  advertising  will  be  eligible, 
fine  requirement,  however,  is  that  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  award  be  members  of 
the  NatifMial  Electric  Light  Association, 
which  has  just  named  a  committee  to 
formulate  rules  under  which  the  award 
will  be  made. 


CIGARETTE  COMPANY  GROWS 


Brown-Willinmson  Company  Buys  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Brown-Williamson  Company,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Raleigh  cigarettes,  which  is  de¬ 
veloping  into  an  extensive  user  of  news- 
pa(>er  space,  has  purchased  8(10  acres  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  factory  facilities  and  speed  up 
production  to  meet  demands. 

This  British  company,  which  only  re¬ 
cently  began  advertising  in  New  York 
newspapers,  has  enlarged  its  program 
and  is  now  placing  20,000  line  contracts 
in  newspapers  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  account  is  handled  by  Battan, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Urge*  Meat  Campaign 

The  need  for  a  national  meat  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  told  by  R.  C.  Pol¬ 
lock,  general  manager  of  the  national 
livestock  and  meat  board  of  Chicago,  in 
a  talk  t>efore  the  American  National 
Livestock  Association  at  San  Francisco 
last  week.  The  association  discussed  the 
advisability  of  making  an  assessment  of 
25  cents  a  carload  on  all  livestock 
shipped  to  market  to  nrovide  an  adver¬ 
tising  fund. 


Lnunebing  Coamatic*  Campaign 

The  Crystal  Chemical  Company,  of 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Z.  B.  T. 
Baby  Talcum,  is  launching  an  advertis¬ 
ing  camuaign  on  their  new  line  of  cos¬ 
metics  under  the  name  of  “Outdoor 
(jirl.”  The  account  is  handled  by  the 
I’nited  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York. 


Transfer  Store  Executive 

James  C.  McGrath,  formerly  in  charge 
of  advertising  at  the  Boston  retail  store 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  office,  where  he 
will  organize  and  conduct  a  copy  and  art 
service  for  all  Scars,  Roebuck  retail 
stores. 


Join*  Poatum  Compaany 

Bruce  .\shby,  formerly  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in  New 
York  and  recently  in  charge  of  their 
Copenhagen  office,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Postum  Company, 
Inc. 


TO  ATTEND  INAUGURAL 

A  large  delegation  of  students,  headed 
by  Gilbert  I.  Garretsejn,  professor  of 
journalism  in  Oklahoma  City  University, 
will  attend  the  inaugural  at  Washington 
March  4  and  visit  a  large  number  of 
newspaper  plants  en  route  and  along  the 
return  trip.  Each  individual  student  will 
go  as  a  “staff  correspondent”  of  some 
Oklahoma  newspaper. 


STARTS  COPY  SERVICE 

J.  K.  Holinrake,  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
has  recently  organized  an  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  service  for  newspapers. 
He  has  prepared  a  series  of  24  four- 
inch  one-column  advertisements  to  be 
presented  to  insurance  agents. 


Representing  Radio  Paper 

Henry  R.  R.  Mole  has  been  appointed 
western  representative  of  Radio  Broad¬ 
cast,  a  New  York  publication,  and  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


NEW  “SPECIAL”  FIRM 


Neville  &  Hitching*  Representing 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Group 

Neville  &  Hitchings,  Inc.,  represent¬ 
ing  “Philadelphia’s  Suburban  Newspaper 
Group,”  opened  offices  Feb.  11  at  213 
South  17th  street,  Philadelphia.  The 
directors  of  the  company  are  William 
H.  H.  Neville,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  ledger  executive  staff, 
and  Robert  Hitchings,  formerly  in 
charge  of  rotogravure  and  book  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  N  eville  has  been  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vertising  work  for  more  than  25  years. 
He  spent  13  years  with  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  12  years  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Hitchings,  prior  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Public  Ixdger,  was  with 
the  Record  for  12  years,  part  of  that 
time  as  local  advertising  manager. 


Five  Name  Thomas  F.  Clark 

Five  newspapers  have  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company, 
Inc.,  Cliicago,  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  represent  them  nationally.  They 
are:  Non  Benito  (Tex.)  Light;  Prince¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Democrat;  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Sunday  Observer-Budget ;  DeLand 
(Fal.)  Daily  Sun,  and  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  World. 


Devine-Walli*  Appointed 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  apiwinted  the  Devine- Wallis 
Corpf)ration,  New  York  and  (Tiicago,  as 
natirmal  advertising  representatives  of  his 
two  papers,  the  Daily  News-Record,  Har¬ 
risonburg,  \  a.,  and  the  Daily  Star,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 


Kentnor  with  Theatre  Magazine 

W  illiam  F.  Kentnor,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Sheerer  &  (To.,  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  f)ecn  made 
western  manager  of  Theatre  Magazine, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  E.  I.  Van  Slyke,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed. 


Return*  from  We*tem  Trip 

Walter  Story,  of  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley,  special  representatives.  New  York, 
has  returned  to  New  York  after  a  trip 
west.  I 


Morri*on  Join*  Sear* 

Phillip  W.  Morrison  is  a  new  memf)er 
of  the  staff  of  .\.  T.  Sears  &  Son,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  Chicago. 


Named  Cla**ified  Manager 

Paul  C.  Escalanti,  formerly  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal. 


HELPING  THE  JOBLESS 


Baltimore  Po*t  Ha*  Obtained  Job*  for 
Nearly  200  with  Free  Clasaified 

Free  situation-wanted  advertisements 
run  by  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Post  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  have  obtained  jobs  for  nearly 
2<J0  of  the  city’s  unemployed  and  the 
work  is  still  going  on. 

“The  unemployment  situation  in  Balti¬ 
more  is  bad,”  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  the 
Post  s  editor,  commented  this  week.  “A 
World  War  veteran  finally  wrote  to  the 
Post,  demanding  any  kind  of  work  to 
save  himself  and  his  family  of  five  from 
actual  starvation. 

“The  letter  was  published  with  editorial 
comment,  and  the  response  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  The  veteran  received  many 
offers  of  employment  and  other  assist¬ 
ance.  But  letters  from  other  jobless  be¬ 
gan  pouring  in.  The  Post  then  announced 
it  would  run  free  situations  wanted  ads 
in  its  classified  columns  for  men  and 
women  really  in  want.” 


STORY  STIRS  SYMPATHY 


Boy  Cripple  Receive*  10,000  Letter* 
a*  Re*ult  of  Syndicated  Story 

More  than  10,000  letters  and  post  cards 
have  been  received  within  the  past  two 
weeks  by  Billy  Newhart  of  Bellaire,  O., 
as  the  result  of  an  illustrated  story  sent 
out  recently  by  N.  E.  A.  Service,  telling 
how  Billy  has  spent  eight  of  his  twelve 
years  of  life  in  bed,  suffering  from 
l>rokcn  bones  because  of  a  malady  that 
makes  his  bones  unusually  brittle. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  and  post  cards 
many  packages  of  toys  have  been  received 
by  the  little  invalid.  The  Cleveland 
Press  gave  the  story  big  display  and  re¬ 
quested  that  letters  for  the  cripple  be 
mailed  to  its  office.  Within  a  few  days 
more  than  1,000  letters  and  cards  had 
been  received  in  the  Press  ''ffice. 


PRESS  UPHELD  IN  DEBATE 

Champions  of  the  daily  newspaper 
were  victors  in  a  debate  on  the  subject, 
“Resolved,  that  the  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  average  newspaper  is  greater 
than  its  influence  for  go^,”  held  at  the 
Barre,  Mass.,  Grange,  Feb.  11.  The 
negative  and  winning  side  was  taken  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Walcott  and  the 
affirmative  side  by  two  women  members. 


DAILIES  RAISE  FUND 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times  and  the  Buffalo  Evening 
.\’ews,  more  than  $16,(XX)  was  raised  for 
the  family  of  Walter  Liddle,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  while  trying  to  rescue  a  drowning 
boy.  Each  newspaper  showed  gifts  of 
more  than  $8,000  in  its  final  list. 


CHESTERFIELD  RESUMES 

Copy  for  Chesterfield  cigarettes  is 
again  appearing  in  dailies.  Newell-Em- 
mett  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  this  week  sent  orders  to  news- 
p.ipers  for  12  insertions  of  800  lines. 


IFEELGREATl 

Because  when  I  look  into  the  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING  REGISTER— ''The  Red 
Book” — I  find  what  I  need  to  know  about 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  and  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AGENCIES.  The  SERVICE 
is  dependable.  By  regular  revisions  and 
weekly  reports  it  is  kept  to  date. 


Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 

Eatteru  Officet  VPettem  Oficts 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CJiicago 
7  Water  St.,  Boston  1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Advertise 

Your  Newspaper  Here 

Elach  issue  of  EX)ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  an  event.  It  is  filled  with  important  news  never 
before  published — it  is  distinguished  by  exclusive  stories  received  by  telegraph — it  is  notable 
for  special  articles  on  the  really  “live”  questions  of  the  hour. 

Analyze  the  editorial  content  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  this  journal  is  indispensable  to  the  national  advertiser  and  agency. 

No  other  publication  presents  so  completely  the  vital  news  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
related  subjects. 

You  hear  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  quoted  so  often  over  the  luncheon  table  because 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  carried  the  news  FIRST — telegraph  tolls  are  a  big  item  in  the 
budget. 

A  survey  of  the  firms  who  advertise  nationally  in  newspapers  shows  that  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  subscribers  invested  91.4%  of  the  total  known  appropriations. 

For  instance,  the  total  appropriations  for  cigarette  and  tobacco  advertising — the  third 
largest  source  of  newspaper  lineage — total  $13,787,300  last  year.  96.6%  of  this  amount 
was  placed  by  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  subscribers.  In  foods,  in  automotive,  in  fact,  in 
each  and  every  major  classification,  the  coverage  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  equally 
impressive. 

Your  newspaper’s  advertising  should  be  appearing  regularly  ip  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
Here  you  have  the  advantage  of  real  coverage  of  the  sources  of  national  advertising  revenue 
— a  large  p>age  on  which  to  tell  your  story — a  reasonable  rate — a  medium  of  standing  and 
world-wide  prestige — a  journal  which  is  the  exclusive  advocate  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Send  for  complete  information  about 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  circulation. 

Plan  a  regular  schedule  now. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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SPORTS  EDITORS  DISCUSS  BEST  METHOD 
OF  REPORTING  FOOTBALL 


Opinion  Divided  on  Whether  Play-by>Play  Account  Should 
Follow  Offensive  or  Defensive  Team — Many  Accounts 
Confusing,  Writer  Declares 

By  MERRILL  £.  COMPTON 

Staff,  Wcnatcbc*  (Wash.)  Daily  World 


A  PPARENTLV  sports  editors  who  are 
writing  accounts  of  football  games 
have  as  much  trouble  telling  where  the 
play  went  as  the  more  illustrious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  have  in  naming  an 
All-American  eleven  which  will  satisfy 
every  follower  of  the  game. 

At  least  that  is  the  opinion  that  can  be 
gathered  by  any  student  of  the  game  who 
studies  the  play-by-play  accounts. 

"Hoffman  fjattered  right  guard  for  (> 
yards,  and  on  the  next  play  he  circled 
right  end  for  12  more,"  reads  the  sports 
fan  in  his  favorite  evening  paper  follow¬ 
ing  that  classic  football  contest  between 
Stanford  University  of  California  and 
West  Point.  The  chances  are  the  story 
was  sent  by  a  press  associati<’jn  or  per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  sprjrts  editor’s  play-by-play 
account  of  the  game. 

And  because  the  exact  location  of  the 
play  isn't  given  the  account  is  of  little 
actual  value. 

It  might  be  very  interesting  that  Hoff¬ 
man  made  six  yards  over  guard  or 
circled  right  end  for  12  more,  but  who 
let  the  ball  packer  through  and  actually 
where  did  the  play  go?  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  readers  have  a  right  to  ask  when  the 
play-by-play  account  fails  to  designate  it. 

This  omission  does  not  only  appear 
in  many  hundreds  of  smaller  newspapers, 
in  accounts  sent  by  press  assrjciations  and 
special  writers,  but  in  accounts  of  games 
in  New  York  and  other  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

A  writer  in  the  AVm'  York  Times  re¬ 
lating  the  play-by-play  acccnint  of  the 
Stanford- Army  game,  played  Dec.  1. 
wrote  at  one  place ;  “ncishliacker  made 
a  first  down  on  the  10  yard  line,  going 
through  his  own  left  guard."  No  reader 
could  question  this,  but  later  in  the  same 
account  he  tells  of  Cagle  "going  through 
right  tackle”  or  other  places  on  the  line 
without  designating  actually  whicli  side 
he  did  hit. 

Because  none  could  agree  as  to  the 
proper  angle  to  report  a  football  game 
wliether  from  the  offensive  or  the  de¬ 
fensive,  a  poll  of  sports  editors  was 
agreed  upon. 

And  from  the  nine  replies  received  up 
to  Jan.  4,  four  advise  the  use  of  de¬ 
fensive  angle,  three  the  offensive,  one 
suggests  Iwth  and  anotlier  declares  the 
sulqect  is  debatable  and  fails  to  give  his 
opinion. 

“You  have  hit  upon  a  point  of  con¬ 
troversy  that  has  bothered  many  football 
writers,”  wrote  L.  H.  Gregory,  sports 
editor  of  the  Portland  OreRonian,  be¬ 
cause,  he  believes,  most  followers  of  the 
game  warn  to  know  what  point  of  the 
defensive  line  yielded,  Gregory  advises 
that  the  play  be  written  as  “always 
tb'--  .:^n  the  defensive  line.”  To  say  that 
Wilson  hit  right  tackle,  as  many  do  and 
mean  Wilson's  own  right  tackle,  is.  mis¬ 
leading,  is  Gregory’s  opinion. 

Another  Pacific  Coast  writer  who 
agrees  on  the  defensive  angle  is  Mark 
Kelly,  sports  editor  of  the  Loj  AnRcles 
Examiner.  Mr.  Kelly  brings  up  another 
issue  which  sports  editors  often  fail  to 
agree  upon,  that  is  regarding  punts. 

Write  it  this  way,  suggests  the 
Californian :  “  ‘Hibbs  punted  55  yards  to 
California's  seven  yard  line  where  1-om, 
the  receiver,  was  downed  by  Tappaan 
with  no  return.’  That  means  that  Hibbs’ 
punt  traveled  55  yards  from  the  line  of 
scrimmage  not  from  the  spot  where  he 
kicked  from.” 

E.  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  believes  the 
game  should  be  written  from  the  offensive 
rather  than  defensive,  though  he  feels  too 
many  reporters  disregard  the  defen.se  en¬ 
tirely.  “This,  he  writes,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Cochrane  would  say ;  “On  an  off 
right  tackle  play  Smith  gained  four 
yards,”  or  "Smith  gained  four  yards 
through  right  tackle."  And  later,  “Smith 


ran  around  right  and  for  15  yard  gain.” 

Walter  Eckersall,  often  called  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  quarterback,  believes  the 
account  should  be  written  from  the  offen¬ 
sive  angle. 

The  ChicoRO  Tribune's  sports  editor 
wrote :  “It  is  always  best  to  denote  how 
the  play  was  executed.  When  I  write 
detail  of  football  I  write  about  the  offen¬ 
sive  team.  For  instance  the  right  half¬ 
back  carried  the  ball  off  his  left  tackle 
or  slid  off  his  left  guard.  I  have  found 
this  more  satisfactory  because  the  de¬ 
fense  changes  so  much,  it  is  rather  hard 
to  judge  accurately  the  points  of  attack 
when  taking  the  defense  as  the  objective.” 

Newspaper  writers  differ  on  this  point, 
writes  James  Robbins,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  York  EveninR  World.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Robbins  ventures  an  opinion, 
which  is  that  the  game  should  be  written 
giving  the  location  on  the  defensive  team 
to  which  ball  carrier  of  the  offensive 
team  goes.  To  make  this  clear,  he  sug¬ 
gest  that  reporters  announce  in  the 
stories,  preferably  in  the  first  paragraph, 
that  he  is  writing  from  the  defensive 
angle. 

-Another  F.astern  critic  who  favors  the 
location  of  the  play  on  the  defending 
team  is  James  T.  ^arry.  sports  editor 
of  the  Nervark  (N.  J.)  EveninR  News. 
Five  yards  made  off  right  tackle,  Mr. 
Scarry  writes,  is  made  through  the  efforts 
of  left  end  and  left  tackle  of  the  offensive 
team. 

Tom  Swope,  sports  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  in  his  letter  said  he  was 
going  to  write  the  football  rules  commit¬ 
tee  about  this  matter.  It  was  his  thought 
that  it  should  include  in  the  rules  a  short 


chapter  for  writers,  especially  a  method 
of  proper  scoring  of  the  game  for  the 
press  box. 

“The  football  rules  are  very  deficient,” 
Mr.  Swope  wrote  in  part,  “in  the  matter 
of  prescribing  how  the  game  should  be 
scored  by  those  who  write  it.  I  always 
aim  to  say  ‘Jones  went  around  Siwash’s 
left  end.’  ” 

No  definite,  ironclad  rule  should  be 
adopted,  is  the  belief  of  W.  .\.  Biggs, 
sports  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

“It  depends  upon  the  game  itself,"  he 
is  featured  since  there  is  more  action  to 
wrote,  “but  generally  the  offensive  angle 
that  part  of  the  game  than  the  defen¬ 
sive.” 

Mr.  Biggs,  as  did  other  writers,  said 
he  felt  unusual  tackles,  last  ditch  stands, 
nice  bits  of  interference  running  and  de¬ 
termined  defensive  fights  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  sports  editor  as  well 
as  the  offensive  drive  of  the  team  with 
the  ball  in  its  possession. 

In  his  writing,  he  says,  he  makes  it 
doubly  clear  by  saying  “Smith,  the  Red’s 
fullback,  tore  around  his  own  right  end 
for  12  yards.” 

The  game  should  be  written  from  the 
defensive  as  well  as  the  offensive,  is  the 
word  from  H.  G.  Salsinger,  sports  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News. 

“It  is  difficult  for  a  football  reporter 
to  pay  nearly  as  much  attention  to  the 
defense  as  he  pays  to  offense."  wrote  Mr. 
Salsinger.  “He  has  to  follow  the  ball 
and  when  he  follows  the  ball  most  of 
the  defense  plays  escape  him.  He  will 
see  the  tackle,  or  the  block,  that  stops 
the  play  but  there  is  small  chance  of  him 
seeing  much  more ;  his  ga/e  is  centered 
on  the  runner,  the  passer,  the  kicker,  the 
receiver.” 

It  is  Mr.  Salsinger’s  opinion  that  the 
defensive  position  should  be  mentioned 
rather  than  the  offensive.  Write  “Loud 
slanted  off  Harvard’s  left  tackle  and 
gained  six  yards  before  Garcia  stopped 
him.”  he  says.  And  adding  to  this,  he 
writes.  “I  believe  the  important  point  is 
the  defense  position  that  gave  way  before 
the  charge.” 


RECENT  VISITORS  TO  MIAMI  BEACH 


karl  Biekrl.  president  of  the  I'nited  Press  Associations,  and  Mrs.  Biekel,  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Miami  Beach,  where  they  spent  a  recent  vacation. 


Foottxdl  for  the  spectator  was  believed 
to  be  so  important  to  the  late  Percy 
Haughton,  Harvard  coach,  that  he  wrote 
a  book  exfdaining  the  game  for  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  street,  the  man  who 
doesn’t  have  a  chance  to  study  rule  books, 
or  perhaps  see  a  game  but  once  or  twice 
a  season.  Librarians  say  that  book  is 
still  read. 

A  few  sports  editors  might  find  this 
good  reading.  They  might  want  to  tell 
their  reader  how  to  see  the  game  and 
then  later  give  them  a  course  in  how  to 
read  the  game  after  it  has  been  recorded 
on  the  printed  page. 


FARMERS  READ  DAILIES 
SURVEY  REVEALS 


69.6  Per  Cent  of  48,207  Answering 
Questionnaire  Read,  a  Paper  Every 
Day,  Fertiliser  Association 
Finds — 35  States  Covered 


Washington,  IJ.  C.,  Feb.  13. — 
F'armers  read  the  daily  newspaiiers  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  “city  folks”  and 
subscribe  to  more  weeklies,  it  ap|H-ars 
from  a  survey  just  completed. 

Statistics  based  on  48,207  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  farmers  in  35 
states  show  that  seven  out  of  every  ten 
farmers  subscribe  to  daily  newspa|Hrs 
and  mijre  than  half  of  them  take  weekly 
]>ai)ers. 

Of  the  48,207  farmers  who  replied  to 
the  question :  “Do  you  take  a  daily 
newspaiKT  ?’’  a  total  of  33,574,  or  09.6 
IK-r  cent,  said  “Yes.” 

The  farmers  were  interviewed  in  all 
the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Kansas, 
Oklahftma  and  Texas.  Representatives 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
with  head(|uarters  here,  obtained  the  in¬ 
formation,  obviously  concentrating  their 
work  in  those  states  in  which  the  most 
fertilizer  is  consumed. 

Kansas  has  the  highest  average  in 
daily  newspaper  readers  among  farmers, 
where,  out  of  56  persons  interviewerl.  all 
declared  they  were  subscribers  to  the 
dailies.  However,  it  was  pointed  out. 
that  the  small  number  interviewed  in  that 
state  should  not  be  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion. 

In  two  states — Michigan  and  Ghio — 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  take  daily  papers. 

Those  states  in  which  80  to  90  j»er 
cent  of  the  farmers  are  subscribers  to 
dailies  are:  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 

Iowa,  New  York,  Vermont,  Maine,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Those  in  which  70  to  80  per  cent  take 
the  dailies  are:  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Florida. 

In  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  \’ir- 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
W)  to  70  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
IMipulation  subscribe  to  daily  news- 
j)aiK-rs. 

Those  states  in  which  .50  to  60  per  cent 
take  dailies  are:  Texas,  West  \’ir- 
giiiia,  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 

Those  in  which  40  to  50  per  cent 
are  daily  subscribers  are:  North 

Carolina.  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
.Arkansas. 

Oklahoma  had  a  percentage  of  19.6  of 
farmer  subscribers  to  daily  newspap*’rs, 
hut  in  that  state,  as  in  Kansas,  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  not  sufficiently  inclusive  to  be 
thoroughly  indicative. 

The  canvass  also  revealed  _  that 
altlKiugh  83.6  per  cent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  fleclared  that  they  were  intensely 
interested  in  farm  news  in  daily  fiapers, 
only  45.9  per  cent  of  the  papers  sub¬ 
scribed  to  conducted  a  daily  agricultural 
page  or  department. 


CONNERS  AIDS  NEEDY 

William  J.  Conners,  Sr.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  bx- 
press,  of  which  his  son,  William  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  Jr.,  is  now  editor  and  publisher 
.sent  a  carload  of  grapefruit  from  his 
Florida  home  for  distribution  to  the  poof 
of  Buffalo. 
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POUR  BOOKS  A  YEAR  IS 
MISS  GROVES’  RECORD 


|i|EA  S«rTic«  Writer  Haa  Completed 
Seven  Book-LeBgtk  Seriala  in 
Two  Years — Now  Beinc 

Publisbed  as  Novels 


“When  A  Girl  Loves”  a  serial  written 
iijr  Ruth  Dewey  Groves  for  NEA  Serv- 
a  Inc.,  will  be  published  in  a  lxx>k  form 
_  in  March  bv 


(iros'et  &  Dun- 

has  already  Iteen 
published  by  A. 
L.  Burt  Com- 
pany,  New  ^'ork. 

W  /  J|[y  I  and  "High 
▼  J  vJtf,  1  Flight”  by  (iros- 
t  set  &  Dunlap. 

.  \  I  Miss  Groves 

'  has  written  seven 

^  'crials  in  the  last 

^  years.  She 

Rvth  D.  Gsovrs  is  under  contract 
with  XKA  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  will  prmluce  at  least  three  book- 
aigth  serials  for  that  syndicate  in  1929. 
The  seven  serials  total  more  than  .MX),00(l 
words. 

Starting  on  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
pipers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Miss  (irove> 
as  worketl  on  the  Sf’okatu-  Press.  Ta- 
I’na  (Wash.)  Times  and  the  Seattle 
Mar.  In  1919  she  came  to  N’ew  York 
iiid  with  her  husband,  A.  Preciado, 
did  newspaper  syndicate  work.  I^ter 
•he  became  connected  with  Thompson 
Feature  Service  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  joining  NEA  in  the  Spring  of 

m 

When  Miss  Groves  starts  a  Inxik  she 
i:e^  at  it  until  it  is  finished,  usually 
writing  at  least  a  chapter  a  day,  of  l,.o()() 
to  2,000  words. 


Becomes  Movie  Critic 

Ann  R.  Silver,  of  the  BrooJt/y»»  Times. 
has  been  appointed  moving  picture  critic, 
wceetling  Philip  Lyons,  who  has  gone 
to  Cclgate  University,  his  alma  mater, 
as  an  instructor.  Miss  Silver  joined 
the  Times  after  having  studied  law  for 
a  shert  time  at  Brooklyn  Law  School. 
She  had  previously  worked  on  the  Harris- 
hirg  (Pa.)  Patriot-Ncu's  and  the  Ilarris- 
Telegraph. 


ITALIAN  PLANT  RAIDED 

Mechanical  ecjuipment  of  II  Nuoeo 
Mondo,  Italian  anti-Fascist  daily  in  New 
Vork,  was  crippled  by  intruders  Feb.  4. 
vho  broke  in  and  took  matrices  and 
dier  parts  from  linotype  machines  val¬ 
ued  at  about  $3,000.  Many  threatening 
i^ers  have  been  received  by  the  paiH-r 
!rom  Fascisti.  Recent  editorial  attacked 
•dmission  to  the  United  States  of  Piero 
Parini,  secretary  of  Fascist  organizations 
abroad. 


COAST  PARTNERSHIP  DISSOLVED 

After  six  years  partnership,  the  firm 
of  Neely  &  Deems,  advertising  agency, 
Dmg  Beach,  Cal.,  has  been  dissolved,  and 
the  interests  of  Wendell  Neely  has  been 
purchased  by  Hots'ard  Deems.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  expanded  under  the  new 
title  of  Howard  E.  Deems  .Advertising 
Staff. 


TEXAS  HOUSE  WRANGLE 
OVER  EDITOR  GUESTS 


San  Antonio  Law-makar  witb  Outdoor 
Advertising  Interests  Tries  to 
Have  Them  Denied  Floor 
Privileges,  But  Loses 


{By  ietegrapk  to  Rniros  &  I’esLisur.s) 

.Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  13. — The  Texas 
Press  Asstxriation  in  midwinter  session 
here  approved  a  bill  to  be  pressed  for 
passage  in  the  legislature  now  meeting 
to  retiuire  publication  of  all  legal 
notices  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circu¬ 
lation.  The  measure  would  hit  so-called 
commercial  record  dailies  that  are  not 
generally  circulated. 

The  .Austin  meeting  followed  a 
wrangle  in  the  Texas  house  over  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Representative  Harold  Kayton 
of  San  Antonio,  where  he  is  an  official 
of  an  iHJtdoor  advertising  concern,  to 
deny  flixir  privileges  to  the  visiting 
eilitors.  Kayton’s  proposal  drew  objec¬ 
tions  from  newspaper-lawmakers,  of 
whom  there  are  several,  and  the  house 
finally  adopted  a  resolution  by  Represen¬ 
tative  F'rank  Baldwin,  editor  of  the 
IVaco  N eu's-Tribune  and  Times-IIerald. 
to  assist  in  furnishing  the  visitors 
proper  credentials.  Kayton  said  he  did 
n<»t  object  to  working  newspaper  men 
sitting  in  the  chamber,  but  insisted  that 
presence  of  100  members  of  the  smaller 
press  would  slow  up  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Under  the  resolution  association  mem¬ 
bers  were  permitted  to  watch  the  legis¬ 
lature  at  work  after  signing  identifica¬ 
tion  cards,  pledging  that  they  receiveil 
no  remuneration  from  a  source  other 
than .  their  newspapers  or  other  legiti¬ 
mate  enterprises. 

Governor  Dan  Moody  and  several 
newspaper  men  in  the  legislature  were 
among  speakers  during  the  sessions, 
over  which  President  .Sam  E.  Miller  of 
Mineral  Wells  presided. 

The  Austin  Ameriean  and  Statestnen 
tendered  the  visitors  a  luncheon,  at 
which  Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald  and 
Martin  Andersen  of  those  papers  spoke. 


PLANNING  PRESS  DINNER 


W.  H.  NOBLE.  JR.,  PROMOTED 

William  H.  Noble,  Jr.,  formerly  ad- 
'trtising  manager  of  the  Store  for  Men, 
'>f  Marshall  F'ield  &  Co.,  has  joined  the 
"Ivertising  bureau  of  the  main  store,  in 
charge  of  newspaper  advertising  under 
R.  Schaeffer,  advertising  manager. 
A.  K.  F'ddy,  who  held  this  position  for 
four  years,  has  assumed  a  position  on  the 
"ifrchaixlising  staff  of  the  Store  for 
Men. 


lampman  writes  a  song 

Ben  Hur  lampman,  editorial  writer 
«  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  the  corn¬ 
er  of  a  new  song  entitled  “If  1.” 

melody  is  by  Stephen  Gaylord. 
®c*ctor  of  the  Oregonian’s  radio  station, 
KGW,  and  the  pianoforte  accompaniment 
3  Mat  Howard,  musical  director  of 
KGW.  It  was  given  its  first  public 
*®il*tion  over  KGW  recently. 


Barrett  to  be  Principal  Speaker 
Before  Suburban  Pre*s  Club 

James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  will  he  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  second  annual  Dead-Line 
Dinner  of  the  Suburban  Press  Club  of 
New  Jersey  to  be  held  Tuesday,  March 
19,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of 
the  Oranges,  Main  street.  Orange. 

Other  guests  of  honor  will  include 
Judge  Daniel  A.  Dugan,  former  New 
Jersey  editor  of  the  Nezv  York  World; 
.Arthur  Sinnott,  managing  editor  of  the 
NruHirk  News;  Arthur  T.  Muir,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Daily  Courier  of  the 
Oranges ;  VV^.  FI  Bowman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Nereark  Star  Eagle;  Tony 
Sarg,  artist  and  illustrator,  and  Will 
Johnstone,  cartoonist  of  the  Neiv  York 
World. 

The  local  guests  will  include  the 
various  city  officials  of  the  Oranges. 
Maplewood,  Bloomfield  and  (ilen  Ridge. 

Frank  Jay  Morris,  past  president  of 
the  club  and  head  of  the  Consolidate<l 
News  and  Advertising  Service  of  the 
Oranges,  will  act  as  general  chairman. 


STEADMAN  CITY  EDITOR 

Alex  Steadman,  formerly  court  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
ftctntly  was  made  city  editor  of  that 
Wper. 


JOINS  NEW  PAPER 

Henry  Wilson,  of  the  Brooklyn  Times 
financial  department,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  a  new  financial  publication  to  be 
started  soon  by  Bernard  R.  Macfadden 
with  Clarence  A.  Hebb,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  as  editor. 


The  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Daily  Eagle 


serves 


Sixtieth  Anniversary 


Although  greater  part  of  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  November  28,  a  splendid  anniversary  num¬ 
ber  of  84  pages  was  published  on  February  9  and 
work  has  been  started  on  a  new  four  story  fire-proof 
plant  with  a  frontage  of  75  feet  and  a  depth  of  93 
feet  on  the  principal  business  thoroughfare. 


The  sixtieth  anniversary  observance  of  the  Daily 
Eagle  also  commemorated  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 


The  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Eagle-Tribune 


(MORNING  AND  EVENING) 


has  constantly  and  consistently  forged  ahead  and 
now  with  its 


Circulation  of  More  than  25,000 


blankets  Greater  Lawrence  which  is  the  Hub  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley. 


More  than 
140,000 
population 
in  this 
trading 
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/  The 
Eagle- 
Tribune 
carried 
6,106,754 
lines  of  ad- 
vertising 
in  the  year 
1928  with 
an  average 
daily  paid 
circulation 
of  more 
than  25,- 
000. 


With  27,330  families  in  this 
trading  area  the  circulation 
of  the  Eagle-Tribune  assures 
a  92%  coverage. 
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Article  XLIII  of  a  Series — Advent  of  the  5-Day  Week- 
Revival  of  ‘‘Cost  of  Living”  Basis 

By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 

(Copyright  1929  by  Editos  &  Pcbliskls) 
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^EWSPAPEK  craftsmen  have  a  trick 
of  always  referring  to  the  supposedly 
high  wages  paid  in  the  building  trades, 
whenever  newspaper  scales  come  up  for 
adjustment.  The  obvious  answer — that 
in  the  building  trades  only  180  days  or 
so  are  worked  in  tbe  course  of  the  year 
and  that  the  annual  incomes  of  those 
workers  are  not  imposingly  high — is  met 
with  the  response  that  if  a  living  can  be 
made  in  180  days  a  year  so  much  more 
time  then  is  left  for  leisure.  This  is  a 
lazy  man’s  argument,  because  a  work¬ 
week  of  about  3  1-2  days  is  not  an 
advantage,  hut  is  apt  to  be  a  harm  to  the 
average  individual.  Henry  Ford's  urg¬ 
ing  of  a  5  day  week  is  founded  on  the 
thought  that  the  additional  leisure  will 
be  used  for  recreation  and  amusement, 
that  is,  for  more  time  to  drive  around 
in  autos.  But  automobiling  means  ex¬ 
pense,  and  to  swap  an  earning  day  for  a 
spending  day  cuts  both  ways — reducing 
income  and  increasing  outgo,  and  the 
building  and  automobile  mechanic  with 
half  of  his  hours  hanging  heavily  on  his 
hands  is  likely  to  use  much  of  it  in 
hunting  up  ways  to  kill  that  idle  time. 

And  so  while  a  weekly  day  of  rest  is  a 
useful  and  neces.sary  thing,  two  or  more 
rest  days  every  week,  year  in  and  year 
out,  may  prove  to  be  both  useless  and 
unnecessary.  Labor  leaders  tout  the  5  day 
work-week  as  the  cardinal  principle  of 
their  scheme  of  labor  advancement,  not 
because  they  are  sincere  in  the  Ijelief 
that  two  days  of  idleness  per  week  are 
good,  per  se,  but  because  they  argue 
they  can  thereby  take  up  the  slack  of  un¬ 
employment,  and  more  partictilarly  Ix;- 
cause  they  are  convinced  that  the  worker 
will  eventually  get  as  much  for  a  5  day 
week  as  at  present  for  a  SJ/J  or  6  day 
week.  That  assumption  is  more  or  less 
problematical,  but  this  much  is  certain : 
If  the  5  day  week  at  the  present  6  «lay 
rate  of  pay  is  to  become  the  rule  either 
production  will  have  to  be  speeded  up  or 
the  cost  of  the  thing  prfxluced  will  have 
to  be  increased.  Naturally  there  are 
always  the  other  possibilities — that  the 
manufacturer  may  go  broke  or  that  his 
stockholders  and  bond-holders  may  have 
to  take  a  lower  interest  or  dividend  re¬ 
turn — but  capital  as  a  rule  can  take  care 
of  itself  and  if  it  cannot  find  profitable 
employment  here  it  can  expatriate  itself 
and  fly  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

No,  the  inevitable  result — because  it 
wfiuld  be  the  easiest  way — would  be  to 
pass  the  increased  cost  of  the  product  on 
to  the  public,  which  in  the  end  always 
pays  the  freight.  If  this  increase  should 
happea  to  check  or  decrease  consumption 
some  of  the  factories  would  shut 
dowti  or  some  of  the  employes  would  be 
let  out  to  enjoy  several  weeks  or  per¬ 
haps  months  of  uninterrupted  idleness, 
with  a  complete  separation  from  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

To  show  that  the  S  day  week  is  no 
idle  dream  but  is  an  actuality,  we  may 
refer  to  the  February  1929  issue  of  the 
American  Photo  Engraver  in  which  that 
very  astute  laborleader,  Matthew  Woll, 
announces  the  crowning  triumph  of  his 
career  as  president  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union,  the  adoption  of 
the  .S  day,  40  hour  week,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  shops  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  Seattle,  Columbus, 
O.,  Indianapolis,  and  other  cities,  ulti¬ 
mately  without  a  reduction  in  pay.  The 
basis  is  substantially  as  follows : 

“Six-year  agreements  providing  for  two 
months  of  the  five-day,  forty-hour  week 
the  first  year,  three  months  the  second 
year,  four  months  the  third  year,  five 
months  the  fourth  year,  six  months  the 
fifth  year,  and  a  forty-hour,  five-day  w'eek 
throughout  the  entire  sixth  year,  with  no 
reduction  in  pay  during  the  five-day, 
forty-hour  week  periods.” 

This  will  mean,  eventually,  about  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  in  the  payrolls  of 


the  job  shops  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  increase  will  at  once 
reflected  in  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  cost  of  engravings  to  the  public;  and 
in  the  final  analysis  the  purchasers  of 
printing  or  of  any  article  advertised  by 
the  use  of  photo  engravings  will  pay  the 
bill. 

There  has  not  in  recent  times  been  any 
serious  unemployment  among  the  photo 
engravers  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  use  the  men  will  make  of  their 
enlarged  leisure  and  how  much  happier 
they  will  be  under  tbe  new  order  of 
things.  The  forty  hour  week  already 
fjbtains  on  the  night  side  of  the  photo 
engraving  departments  of  some  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  week  there  consists  of 
six  nights  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will 
ever  be  changed,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  seven-day  morning  newspapers. 

After  all,  the  wages  a  man  makes  are 
not  entirely  reflected  in  the  money 
enclosed  in  his  pay  envelope,  but  are 
more  exactly  indicated  by  the  volume 
of  things  he  is  able  to  buy  with  that 
money;  and  at  this  point  commodity 
values  step  in  to  determine  tliat  factor. 
So  that  an  increase  of  money  wage  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
is  a  fluctuating  item  and  is  controlled 
by  conditions  and  influences  beyond  the 
control  of  any  one  group  of  men,  how¬ 
ever  large,  however  important  or  in¬ 
dispensable;  so  that  the  high-scale,  five- 
day-a-wcek  man  may  not  be  so  much 
more  advantageously  placed  than  his  six- 
day-a-week  predecessor  was.  The  “cost 
of  living”  enters  into  the  problem  and 
there  .seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
iK)W  on  the  part  of  lK)th  employers  and 
employes  to  use  it  rather  than  a  mere 
money  standard  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  fix  wage  scales;  and  the  question  of 
“real  earnings” — the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wage — is  consequently  getting  in¬ 
creased  attention. 

The  wage  scales  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
newspaper  unions  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  based  on  the  index  numbers 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  that  city,  as 
established  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  on  an  agreed  schedule,  and 
only  recently  the  Detroit  typographical 
scale  was  entered  into  by  the  publishers, 
subjc-ct  to  periodical  revision  in  the  same 
manner. 

“Real  earnings  ’’  are  now  the  main  cqn- 
suleration,  and  are  the  yard-stick  with 
which  to  measure  gross  pay. 

In  trying  to  establish  “real  earnings” 
it  must  be  remembered  that  prices  of 
commodities  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
some  fixed  base  must  be  employed  for 
comparison.  The  practice  has  been  to 
use  1913,  the  pre-war  year,  as  a  basis, 
and  the  prices  of  that  year  have  100  as 
the  index  number,  the  prices  of  commo¬ 
dities  in  subsequent  years  being  given 
index  numbers  relative  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  commodity  prices  at 
the  period  under  discussion.  Similarly 
the  wages  paid  at  the  basic  period  are 
given  index  number  100  and  tbe  wages 
paid  at  the  subsequent  period  are  given 
index  numbers  reflecting  the  increase  or 
the  decrease  in  such  wages,  that  is,  the 
variation  from  the  basic  wage.  Evidently 
if  the  prices  of  “commodities  and 
services”  advanced  in  no  greater  per¬ 
centage  than  wages,  or  decreased  in  no 
greater  percentage,  the  relation  between 
wages  and  “real  earnings”  would  not 
change. 

To  get  at  the  actual  relation  of  wages 
to  commodity  prices  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  index  number  of  the  wages 
by  the  index  number  of  “commodities 
and  services”  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
resultant  constitutes  “real”  wages  and  the 
difference  between  the  “real”  wages  paid 
during  the  basic  period  and  the  “real” 
wages  paid  at  the  subsequent  period 


under  consideration  shows  whether  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  “real”  earnings 
or  not,  and  how  much  such  increase  has 
been. 

To  illustrate — if  the  wage  paid  to  a 
printer  in  1913  was  |26.00  _a  week  and 
the  wage  paid  in  1925  was  $52.00  a  week, 
there  was  an  apparent  increase  in  earn¬ 
ings  of  100% ;  and  the  index  number  of 
wages  for  1913  being  100  the  index  num¬ 
ber  of  wages  for  1925  was  200.  If, 
however,  the  cost  of  living,  including 
food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel  and  light, 
house  furnishing  goods  and  miscellaneous, 
had  gone  up  75%,  so  that  the  index  num¬ 
ber  in  the  last  named  year  was  175,  the 
real  index  number  of  the  earnings  of  the 
printer  in  question  would  be  shown  by 
dividing  200  by  175,  or  114.2,  and  the 
real  increase  in  wages  would  have  beeh 
142%.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  dollars  that  proves  whether 
labor  is  being  better  paid  or  not,  but  the 
relation  between  the  money  in  the 
envelope  and  the  cost  of  the  food  in  the 
market  basket,  the  cost  of  clothing, 
housing,  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  wages  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  have  covered  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  by  a  comfortable  mar¬ 
gin  and  this  has  been  especially  true  since 
1920,  when  the  peak  in  commodity  prices 
was  reached.  The  recession  since  then, 
amounting  to  15  to  26  per  cent,  has  been 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  wage 
worker. 

Commissioner  H.  J.  Kelly,  of  the 
.•\.  N.  P.  A.  lalx)r  committee,  has  figured 
out  that  the  average  annual  income  in 
1928  of  employes  in  27  building  trades, 
based  on  tbe  180  work  day  year,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Henry  J.  OhI,  President  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  only  about  $1,682.74,  while  the 
average  annual  income  of  members  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  in 
1928  was  $2,277.19. 

President  Charles  P.  Howard  (Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  November,  1926)  does  not  accept 
this  as  sufficient  reason  for  a  higher 
hourly  wage  scale  for  seasonal  workers 
than  for  those  working  the  entire  year. 
He  declares; 

“Changes  in  living  costs  are  important 
factors  in  formulating  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  wages.  These,  however,  should 
not  be  accepted  as  the  only  determining 
factor.  To  permit  a  better  living  stand¬ 
ard  printers  are  entitled  to  increased 
wages  even  if  living  costs  remain  un¬ 
changed  or  show  seasonal  fluctuation 
downward. 

“Because  they  are  engaged  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  operates  ‘every  day  in  the 
year’  is  not  sufficient  reason  printers 
should  labor  ‘every  day  in  the  year’  for 
a  lesser  daily  or  wegkly  wage  than  those 
workers  whose  employment  is  seasonal.” 

After  the  drop  in  commodity  prices  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1920,  labor  unions  became  less 
insistent  upon  using  the  cost  of  living  as 
a  basis  for  demanding  increases  in  wage 
scales.  Instead  of  a  “living  wage”  they 
soon  iK'gan  to  ask  for  a  “fair”  wage,  that 
is,  one  which  is  the  minimum  upon  which 
health  and  decency  could  be  maintained. 
This  was  followed  by  a  demand  of  an 
allowance  for  an  improved  standard  of 
living,  then  for  a  wage  that  would  in¬ 
clude  an  opportunity  for  accumulating  a 
reserve — what  is  known  as  a  “saving” 
wage — one  that  would  provide  for  the 
eilucation  of  children  and  for  dependency 
in  old  age  or  sickness ;  and  the  final  en¬ 
largement  was  for  a  scale  that  should 
include  not  only  an  opportunity  to  save, 
but.  in  addition,  a  chance  to  develop  the 
cultural  side  and  opportunities  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  leisure,  or,  as  President 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Lal)or  put  it  ( Journal  of  Electrical 
Workers  and  Operators,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  September,  1926)  the  struggle  of 
organized  labor  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  has  been  in  reality  an 
effort  to  secure  “time  and  opportunity  for 
greater  richness  of  life — culture,  art, 
study — and  especially  a  greater  mental 
growth  which  will  enable  the  workers  to 
solve  the  problem  of  everyday  life  and 
labor.” 

I^bor  unions  in  negotiating  with  pub¬ 
lishers  usually  put  the  size  of  the 
average  working  man’s  family  at  five 
persons  and  ba.se  all  their  calculations  on 
so-called  budgets  for  a  family  of  that 


size.  Figures  show  that  the  average 
family  consists  of  not  over  4.3  individuals 
and  that  as  a  rule  there  is  more  than  one 
wage  earner,  so  that  the  earnings  of  the 
head  of  the  family  do  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate  the  entire  income  of  the  family. 

A  decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  3^’ 
May,  1925,  page  92,  was  to  this  effect; 

“The  adoption  of  the  family  of  five  as 
the  typical  family  is  arbitrary  and  ques¬ 
tionable.  According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1920  there  were  24.351,^6 
families  in  a  population  of  105,710,620, 
an  average  of  4.4  persons  to  a  family,  and 
not  five.  This  includes  all  members,  re¬ 
gardless  of  age. 

“The  census  also  shows  that  there  were 
about  35,(K)0,000  dependent  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  an  average  of  1.4  de- 
tiendent  children  to  a  family,  and  nnt  J 
as  assumed  in  the  living  wage  theory. 

“Furthermore,  the  1920  census  also 
shows  that  for  each  family  there  are  1.36 
male  workers.  According  to  the  living 
wage  theory,  each  family  of  5  would 
be  supported  by  1  worker,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  each  family  would  have 
the  support  of  1.36  workers." 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  (“Wages  in  the  United  States 
1914-1927”)  finds  that  “at  the  present 
time  ( 1927 )  the  individual  wage  earners 
are  approximately  one-third  better  off 
than  they  were  in  1914.”  The  increase 
in  “real”  weekly  earnings  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  wage  earners  in  25  industries 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1927  was  32  per 
cent. 

The  index  number  of  hourly  earnings 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  in  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  industry  in  the 
same  pericxl  of  1927  was  227  and  the 
cost  of  living  index  number  was  173, 
showing  an  increase  in  “real”  hourly 
earnings  in  that  industry  of  31.2  per  cent, 
well  up  with  all  the  others.  While  the 
average  hourly  rate  of  these  workers 
was  $.425  in  1914,  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1927  it  was  $.963. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  then  to  dis 
cover  that  while  labor  unions  since  1920 
have  been  insisting  that  the  “cost  of  liv¬ 
ing”  is  not  the  proper  basis  for  establish 
ing  wage  scales  such  up-to-date  jxople 
as  make  up  the  publishers’  associaticn 
and  the  printers’  union  of  Detroit  have 
gone  back  to  the  “cost  of  living”  plan 
as  a  fair  basis  for  a  three  year  contract 
and  wage  scale. 

NEW  PROCE^  SPEEDS 
COLOR  PLATE  MAKING 

Method  Developed  in  EngUnd 

Enable*  Elements  of  a  Three- 
Color  Print  to  be  Obtained 
on  One  Plate 

Completion  in  under  one  hour  of  the 
work  of  making  prcKess  plates  for  tri¬ 
color  printing  is  secured  by  means  of  a 
new  process  described  recently  in  the 
London  Morning  Post.  The  Finlay  pho¬ 
tographic  pnicess  enables  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  three  color  print  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  one  plate. 

A  panchromatic  plate  is  placed  in  the 
slide  of  an  ordinary  camera  in  contact 
with  the  “taking  screen.”  This  screen 
is  composed  of  minute  squares  of  orangt 
red,  green  and  violet  blue,  and  transmit; 
to  the  panchromatic  plate  an  image  oi 
which  the  various  colors  arc  sei)arate<‘ 
exactly  in  accordance  with  their  natur^ 
value.  Having  been  developerl  and  drW 
in  the  ordinary  manner  the  plate  is 
placed  in  contact  with  a  “stop  otf 
screen”  which,  by  placing  its  .s<|uares  B 
registration  with  the  squares  <>n  the 
negative,  cuts  out  two  of  the  thw 
colors,  leaving  transparent  only  the 
third. 

This  operation-  carried  out  three 
times,  with  necessary  changes  of  "stop 
out  screens”  results  in  the  proeluction  ^ 
three  negatives,  one  of  each  of  the 
colors.  A  positive  is  then  made  in  the 
usual  way  from  each  negative,  photo¬ 
graphed  with  a  half-tone  screen 
graved  as  usual.  Registration  is  onsureo 
by  a  new  system  of  marks  recorded  oo 
the  edge  of  the  negatives. 


/ 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


EGO  ADVERTISING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  A  few 
months  ago  an  advertisement  by  “Sid 
Ward”  attracted  considerable  attention 
because  it  was  “different.”  In  the  ad 
ilr.  \\  ard  told  about  his  troubles  as  an 
ad  writer.  He  dominated  the  ad. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  not  in 
the  advertising  business  sent  a  copy  of 
the  ad  to  me  without  comment.  1  took 
It  for  granted  that  he  considered  it  an 
excellent  ad.  Perhaps  the  following 
comments  as  written  to  my  friend  will 
be  of  some  interest.  I  said : 

“I  read  with  much  interest  your  com¬ 
ments  on  the  attached  advertisement  by 
Sid  Ward. 

"Your  noticing  this  advertisement  is 
oi  particular  interest  because  1  saw  it 
first  in  Good  Housekeeping  and  I  read 
it  through. 

“A  day  or  so  later  my  wife  said  to 
me;  ‘Here  is  a  good  ad,’  and  lo  and 
behold,  it  was  this  Sid  Ward  ad. 

"To  cap  the  climax  you  went  to  the 
trouble  to  tear  the  ad  out  of  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens.  Y’ou  don’t  say 
whether  or  not  you  approve  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  as  I  said  to  the  wife,  I 
think  that  ad  writers  should  keep  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  picture. 

“There  is  no  question  but  that  the 


From  the  M.  E.’»  office  to 
dcliverv  truck  curb,  the  new 
plant  ot  the  PbilaJelpbia 
Record  was  designed  by 
experts  to  promote  tbe  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  tbe  men  wbo  get 
out  the  paper.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  much  wortb 
noting  that  tbe  illuminating 
engineers  specibed  Cixsper 
Hewitt  lights  for  tbe  Com¬ 
posing  and  Press  Rooms. 


Another 

Great  Newspaper  adopts 
Cooper  Hewitt  Light 

CPEED  and 


Three  Southern  Editors  Who  Have 
Won  Pulitzer  Prize*  to  Attend — 
Dr.  Finley  and  Dr.  Bleyer 
Will  Speak 


ads  were  very  fine  reading.  I  know  I 

read  every  one  that  I  came  across  and  sir.-.u  i  .  •  l  j  r 

usually  got  a  laugh  out  of  each  one.  But  With  definite  acceptances  m  hand  from 

I  didn’t  buy  any  Duke’s  Mixture,  al-  f'nley.  associate  editor  o 

though  I  am  a  smoker.  All  the  ads  did  ^  rtwcj,  and  Dr.  Willard 

was  to  increase  my  respect  for  Will  9*  Bleyer,  dirrctor  of  the  School  of 
Rogers.  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 

“Another  thing,  I  believe  that  people  well  as  from  other  noted  educators 

ingf.ieral  prefer  to  feel  that  an  advertis-  Journahtists,  the  program  for  the 

ing  message  comes  directly  from  the  .**'®^'**^*®»  which  is  to  be 

manufacturer.  If  they  know  that  an  ex-  University  of  Georgia  Feb. 

pert  advertising  man  was  hired  to  ‘put  taken  definite  form. 

It  over,’  the  chances  are  that  sales  re-  This  institute,  sponsored  by  the  Geor- 
sistance  is  increased  reather  than  8*3  Press  Association,  and  entertained 
reduced.  year  by  the  Henry  W.  Grady 

“.\n  advertisement  by  Henry  Ford,  School  of  Journalism,  is  designed  to 
for  example,  may  be  full  of  the  pronoun  assemble  practicing  newspaper  men  and 
‘I.’  It  may  have  been  written  by  an  ex-  women  of  Georgia  on  the  campus  in 
pert  advertising  man  but  readers  in  gen-  Athens  for  a  three  day  session, 

eral  believe  that  Henry  Ford  wrote  the  Miss  Emily  Woodward,  first  woman 

idvertisement  himself,  and  it  will  sound  president  of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa- 
more  convincing  to  them  than  it  would  tion,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  institute 
if  Will  Rogers,  Sid  Ward,  President  and  will  preside  at  the  Athens  session. 
Coolidge  or  anybody  else  had  written  Dr.  Finley  will  deliver  the  principal 
'he  ad.  address  Saturday,  Feb.  23. 

“It  may  be  that  you  agree  with  the  The  three  southern  editors  who  have 
above  sentiment.  And  maybe  you  don’t,  won  Pulitzer  prizes  for  distinguished 
An)-way,  I  have  practically  put  in  writ-  editorial  writing  and  meritorious  public 
mg  the  arguments  I  used  on  my  wife  service  will  address  the  Georgia  edito'rs 
and  I  believe  I  sort  of  convinced  her  that  as  guests  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
l  am  right,  and  when  a  guy  can  convince  graph.  These  editors  are  Julian  Harris. 
htJ  wife,  he  is  going  some.  ’  Columlms  (Ga.)  Enguirer-Sun;  Robert 

W.  F.  ScHAPHORST.  Lathan,  A.the7nlle  (N.  C.)  Cithen.  and 
Newark,  N.  J.  Grover  Cleveland  Hall.  Montaomerv 


accuracy  arc  the  watchwords  ol  every  modern 

metropolitan  newspaper.  Hence,  when  the  great  new 
plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  was  being  designed  and 
the  question  of  lighting  came  up,  the  experts  said: 

“Cooper  Hewitt  Lights,  of  course.  They  eliminate  glare, 
heighten  visibility,  and  by  their  cool  yellow-green  rays  give 
printers  and  pressmen  a  genuine  eye-comfort  that  not  even 
daylight  can  give.” 

This  is  the  general  verdict  of  illuminating  engineers.  It’s 
the  reason  why  Cooper  Hewitt  Lights  are  being  installed  in 
the  mechanical  departments  of  so  many  big  newspaper  plants, 
knitting  and  textile  mills,  metal  working  shops,  laundries, 
and  like  industrial  workshops. 

The  well-informed  employer  today  realizes  that  eye-strain 
can  result  in  headaches,  undue  fatigue,  neurasthenia  and  even 
more  serious  handicaps  that  cut  down  the  value  of  the  payroll 
dollar.  And  the  fact  that  Cooper  Hewitt  illumination  does 
away  with  eye-strain  and  promotes  all-around  efficiency  accounts 
for  the  widespread  and  growing  use  of  this  mercury  vapor  light. 

A  test  installation  of  Cooper  Hewitts  in  your  plant  can 
be  arranged  without  any  obligation  to  purchase.  Cooper 
Hewitt  Electric  Company,  86}  Adams  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


“GLADS”  AND  PETUNIAS 

To  EIditor  &  Publish!*:  Your  “Shop 
Talk"  preachment  on  “glads”  gets  an 
wmediate  rise  out  of  me.  Now  I  know 
*by  you  write  so  well  on  so  many  topics. 
1  have  always  thought  that  nobody  has 
“uch  of  a  soul  who  doesn’t  love  flowers, 
^  the  reason  there  are  so  many  Class 
B  writers  is  because  there  are  so  many 
without  the  essential  requirement  of  a 
*wl.  Just  exactly  what  a  soul  is  I  don’t 
**>w,  but  I  do  know  you  have  to  have 
to  find  anything  worth  while  in  the 
«k  bottle. 

Personally,  I  have  never  had  a  con- 
’®>ing  fancy  for  gladioli  because  they 
**re  so  easy  to  raise  from  bulbs, 
•wibly,  if  I  had  fussed  around  with 
'^-pollcnized  seed,  and  had  to  wait 
wee  or  four  years  to  see  what  the 
b«^l  Saki  poured  from  his  bowl,  I 
*«ht  catch  the  itch,  as  you  have. 

I  have  had  my  fling  with  dahlia  seed, 
with  various  freak  hybrids  fathered 
Burbank.  Then  one  year  I  fooled 


ISSUES  POPULATION  SURVEY 

The  Newspaper  Feature  Bureau, 
VV'heeling,  W.  Va.,  has  issued  a  limited 
edition  summary  of  1929  city  populations 
for  1,265  United  States  cities  for  which 
surveys  were  made  by  the  bureau  at  the 
start  of  the  year.  The  survey  gives  esti¬ 
mated  1929  population,  number  of  work¬ 
ers,  number  of  families  and  city  and 
suburban  population  estimate.  K.  M. 
Archer  is  manager  of  the  bureau. 
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B7  MARLEN  PEW 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  as 
the  speaker  of  this  session  of  the  Shop 
Talk  congress,  Byron  //.  Christian, 
newspaper  man  and  at  present  an  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  who  will  discuss,  inter¬ 
estingly  I  can  assure  you,  questions  of 
ethics  which  deeply  concern  us  all.  Mr. 
Christian  speaking: 

*  *  * 

A  REPORTER  once  tracked  down  a 
man  believed  to  have  been  a  witness 
of  an  important  crime.  The  man  didn’t 
want  to  talk.  Fortunately,  an  indulgent 
police  department  in  this  particular  city 
had  provided  reporters  with  special  police 
badges — the  real  article.  '1  he  reporter 
flashed  his.  The  witness  had  visions  of 
being  clapped  behind  jail  bars  if  he  didn’t 
tell  what  he  knew.  He  “came  through.’’ 
Ask  a  number  of  editors  and  reporters 
for  reputable  newspapers,  or  a  group  of 
journalism  teachers  from  colleges  and 
universities,  their  opinion  of  this  incident 
and  I  believe  the  majority  would  rule  it 
a  clear  violation  of  journalistic  ethics. 
The  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
in  this  case  seems  well  defined,  but  is  it 
always  so? 

As  a  journalism  instructor,  I  am 
aware  of  the  code  of  ethics  prescribed 
by  the  usual  text-book  as  well  as  that  of 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  One  book  now  before  me  com¬ 
mends  truth,  accuracy,  honesty,  decency, 
and  condemns  fakery,  bribery,  thievery, 
etc.  I  agree  heartily  with  these  tenets. 
It  is  easy  to  deal  in  generalities.  But, 
when  I  get  down  to  specific  cases,  I  find 
myself  drawinf^  fine  and  rather  irregular 
lines  between  right  and  wrong.  I  haven’t 
been  out  of  the  newspaper  business  long 
enough  to  impair  my  memory  as  to  how 
news  often  was  obtained  and  written.  I 
haven’t  been  a  journalism  instructor  long 
enough  to  become  thoroughly  seeded  in 
the  theory  of  text-book  journalism.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  find  myself  in  a  quandary 
at  times,  particularly  when  my  students 
begin  to  concoct  pertinent  problems. 

•  •  * 

For  this  reason,  1  have  drawn  up, 
partly  from  my  own  experience,  a 
series  of  what  I  would  call  “borcler- 
line”  cases  involving  journalistic  ethics 
as  applied  to  the  young  reporter  starting 
out  in  newspaper  work.  How  would 
you  as  a  fellow-journalism  instructor 
rule  in  these  cases?  How  would  vou  as 
a  practical  newspaper  reporter  decide? 
How  would  you  as  an  editor  or  publisher 
stand  on  these  questions  ?  Take  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  “misrepresentation’’  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Is  a  reporter  ever  justified 
in  using  it? 

A  reporter,  while  working  for  one  of 
the  recognized  reputable  newspapers  of 
the  East,  was  told  by  the  city  editor  to 
cover  a  meeting  of  a  labor  organization 
which  the  paper  had  opposed.  He  was 
told  to  get  into  the  meeting,  even  if  he 
had  to  represent  himself  as  a  reporter 
from  a  rival  paper,  favored  by  this  labor 
group.  It  developed  that  was  the  only 
way  to  gain  admittance,  and  he  used  it. 
Another  reporter  got  an  interview  from 
a  celebrity  visiting  his  city  by  represent¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  member  of  the  welcom¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  These  are  mild  cases  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  but  if 
either  is  justified,  where  draw  the  line? 

There’s  an  old  newspaper  slogan:  “Get 
the  picture.”  The  question  arises  some¬ 
times— how?  picture  of  a  young 

woman,  who  had  received  recognition  in 
a  national  contest,  was  wanted.  The 
family  would  probablv  not  object,  but  the 
family  was  not  at  home  when  the  re¬ 
porter  called.  The  front  door  was  ajar. 
The  reporter  saw  the  photograph  on  the 


fireplace  mantel,  facing  the  door.  It  was 
near  his  deadline.  The  morning  rival 
would  proliably  get  that  picture.  When 
the  problem  was  brought  up  in  a  journal¬ 
ism  class,  it  was  suggested  that  the  re¬ 
porter  should  have  gone  to  a  neighbor 
and  explained  the  situation,  but  suppose 
the  neighbor  had  shouldered  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  removing  the  photograph.  Did 
tliat  solve  the  situation? 

Another  reporter  tried  to  get  from  the 
family  a  picture  of  a  young  woman 
drowned  when  a  sail-boat  capsized.  The 
family  refused  to  give  up  the  picture. 
The  reporter  remembered  the  young 
woman  was  a  university  graduate  and, 
being  resourceful,  hunted  up  the  college 
annual  for  that  year.  He  found  the  name 
of  the  jrfiotographer  who  took  the  class 
pictures,  went  to  the  studio,  and  induced 
the  photographer  to  give  him  a  print  for 
a  nominal  sum  and  a  credit  line. 

If  the  first  reporter  had  taken  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  mantel,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  stealing,  although  there 
probably  would  have  b«n  small  objec¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  case,  the  reporter 
got  the  picture  directly  against  the  wishes 
of  the  family.  leaving  out  any  legal  as¬ 
pects,  what  are  the  ethical  problems  in¬ 
volved? 

•  •  • 

Second  Story  Writers  Wanted!” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  put  out  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  in  the  January  12  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  It  relates  how  one 
of  their  reporters  broke  into  a  man’s 
apartment  and  obtained  evidence  of  seri¬ 
es  indiscretions  that  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  town  gossip.  He  was  promptly 
discharged.  Most  of  us  will  agree.  But, 
here  is  another  case:  A  prominent  Rus¬ 
sian  was  found  dead  in  his  rooms.  He 
had  killed  himself  shortly  before  he  was 
to  marry  a  young  woman  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  city.  The  reporter  arrived  at  the 
scene  ahead  of  the  authorities.  He  had 
to  work  fast  to  catch  an  edition.  Spread 
out  on  the  table  was  a  love  letter  written 
by  the  suicide  to  another  woman.  It  ex¬ 
plained  his  motive.  The  reporter  faced 
the  question  of  whether  to  ’phone  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  the  city  editor, 
or  to  wait  for  the  authorities  to  arrive. 
He  chose  the  former  course  on  the 
ground  that  the  authorities  might  refu.se 
to  let  him  have  the  letter,  especially 
since  it  involved  a  prominent  family  in 
the  city.  The  letter  appeared  in  the 
story  of  the  case.  The  police  received  a 
severe  grilling  for  allowing  it  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
“keyhole”  reporter.  Shmld  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  ever  be  countenanced?  A  reporter 
for  a  paper  in  Gilorado  once  had  the 
difficult  assignment  of  covering  a  secret 
meeting,  the  news  of  which  should  have 
been  published  in  the  public  interest,  but 
the  conferees  objected.  He  climbed  on 
the  roof  of  the  building  where  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  being  held  and  listened  through 
a  skylight.  In  this  venture,  he  tore  a 
perfectly  good  pair  of  trousers.  The 
newspaper  gladly  bought  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes. 

Truthfully,  I  once  hung  out  of  a  win¬ 
dow  on  to  a  balcony  to  listen  in  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate  appropriations 
committee  at  the  state  legislature.  Most 
of  the  committee  members  were  willing 
to  give  out  such  news  as  could  be  right¬ 
fully  be  published,  but  a  wilful  minority 
objected.  I  got  little  that  night,  except  a 
bad  cold,  but  I  did  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  committee  afterwards  that  I  had  the 
story  and  how  I  got  it.  They  laughed 
it  off,  being  good  politicians,  but  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  such  methods  to  a 
class  of  students. 


Then,  there  is  the  question  of  accept¬ 
ing  gratuities.  Every  reporter  knows 
it  is  unprofitable  to  put  himself  under 
obligations  to  a  person  by  accepting 
money  or  gifts,  let  alone  the  ethical 
problem  involved.  A  woman  reporter 
once  wrote  a  very  interesting  feature 
story  about  the  oldest  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives.  The  old  fel¬ 
low  deserved  the  story  and  had  never 
asked  favors  of  reporters.  He  was 
pleased  and  wanted  to  give  the  young 
woman  a  Christmas  gift.  He  tendered 
her  $10  and  asked  her  to  pick  out  her 
own  present.  To  refuse  would  have 
hurt  his  feelings. 

Another  reporter  had  a  $10  bill  forced 
upon  him  by  an  astute  politician,  also  as 
a  Christmas  present,  but  the  present  came 
ten  days  late.  The  reporter  took  it,  but 
his  conscience  hurt,  for  he  told  the  city 
editor.  The  city  editor,  in  this  case,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  mail  it  back  immediately. 

That  same  city  editor,  however,  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  acceptance  by  another  re¬ 
porter  of  about  $1,500  in  jewelry  from  a 
prostitute.  She  had  a  baby,  but  she  had 
kept  it  away  from  her  in  safe  hands. 
Efforts  were  made  by  a  certain  organi¬ 
zation  to  take  the  baby  away  from  her 
altogether.  The  paper,  incensed  at  this 
action,  sent  a  reporter  out  to  get  a  series 
of  feature  stories  u{^olding  the  mother’s 
cause.  After  the  series  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  mother’s  right  to  the  child 
established,  the  woman  came  into  the 
newspaper  office,  stripped  off  her  rings, 
throwing  them  in  the  reporter’s  lap.  She 
refused  to  take  them  back  and  the  re¬ 
porter  has  kept  them  until  this  day. 

*  *  * 

TTONy  aliout  suppression  of  news?  To 
withhold  a  story  because  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  involved,  or  a  gratuity  offered, 
would  incense  most  self-respecting  re¬ 
porters.  But,  how  about  the  story  that 
involves  a  long  friendship?  A  court 
house  reporter  got  a  story  of  a  minor 
divorce  case,  which  was  in  no  way  sen¬ 
sational,  but  the  policy  of  the  paper  was 
to  print  divorces.  The  man  principal  in 
the  case  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of 
the  reporter  and  he  begged  him  not  to 
turn  the  story  over  to  the  city  editor  as 
its  publication  would  injure  him  more 
than  it  would  do  the  general  public  any 
good.  The  reporter  agreed  this  was  true, 
and  passed  up  the  story.  Suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  man  had  had  no  friends 
on  the  paper?  Should  the  reporter  have 
suppressed  the  sto^? 

A  most  interesting  case  came  up  re¬ 
cently.  A  man  heard  that  his  son  was 
involved  in  a  scandal  in  another  city,  and 
called  up  a  reporter  for  information. 
When  informed  that  the  news  was  in 
the  office,  the  father  requested  suppres¬ 
sion  on  the  ground  6f  friendship  with  the 
reporter.  He  then  told  the  whole  story 
over  the  ’phone.  The  reporter  conferred 
with  his  chief  and  reported  the  story 
could  not  be  suppressed  because  of  its 
news  value.  Was  the  reporter  justified 
in  adding  details  to  the  story  given  to  him 
by  his  friend?  Strangely,  he  did.  Their 
friendship  continues.  Perhaps,  this  prob¬ 
lem  answers  itself. 

•  «  * 

'T’HE  incorrigible  faker  was  kicked  out 
of  newspaper  offices  long  ago.  Yet 
has  fakery  been  entirely  suppressed? 
Does  the  desire  of  a  reporter  to  “make” 
a  story  where  none  in  truth  exists  some¬ 
times  carry  him  over  the  border? 

A  university  campus  correspondent 
recently  clipp^  from  another  college 
paper  a  list  of  “ten  commandments  of 
popularity”  proposed  by  an  organization 
of  college  girls.  Prominent  in  the  list 
lyas  “Do  not  kiss  promiscuously.  There 
is  no  harm  in  kissing  a  boy  of  whom  you 
are  particularly  fond.”  The  reporter 
went  to  one  of  the  girl  leaders  on  the 
campus  and  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  the  list.  She  registered  off-hand 
approval  of  the  code.  Two  or  three 
other  girls  did  likewise.  Whereupon  the 
reporter  wrote  his  story  as  though  the 
idea  had  originated  at  his  university.  In 
it  he  boldly  stated  that  the  commandments 
“were  drawn  up  by  a  group  of  girls,  led 
by”  the  first  young  woman  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed.  Of  course  such  “created  news” 
cannot  be  justified. 

A  young  woman  had  been  writing  to  a 
convict,  who  was  doomed  to  go  to  the 
gallows.  She  came  of  a  fairly  wealthy 


family.  The  newspapers  discovered  her 
connection  with  the  case  and  exhausted 
all  the  space  possible  on  it.  After  that 
a  bright  reporter  got  an  idea.  He  went 
out  and  “sold”  the  girl  and  her  family 
on  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  man  who  had  been  executed.  His 
paper  got  an  exclusive  story.  That  was 
enterprise,  but  was  it  properly  directed? 

There  is  the  feature  story,  which 
always  wins  commendation  from  the  desk 
if  well  done.  A  photographer  was  sent 
out  to  get  a  picture  on  the  first  warm 
day  of  the  season,  which  would  show  that 
summer  had  come.  Thinking  of  nothing 
better,  he  got  a  young  woman  to  perch 
herself  on  a  stool  before  a  soda  fountain 
and  had  a  large  dish  of  ice-cream  placed 
before  her.  The  negative  was  developed 
and  the  picture  turned  over  to  a  reporter 
with  the  name  of  the  girl  on  the  hack 
The  reporter  wrote  a  story  quoting  hr 
freely  as  to  what  she  thought  of  summer, 
etc.,  although  he  did  not  interview  her! 
Just  a  harmless  yarn  that  could  fool 
nobody,  you  might  say.  The  same  re¬ 
porter  later  went  out  to  get  a  feature 
story  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  a 
Pacific  Coast  port.  With  him  was  a 
photographer.  He  found  a  young  woman 
from  Texas  at  hospitality  headquarters. 
He  suggested  to  her  that  she  probably 
was  following  some  young  officer  with 
the  fleet.  She  had  been  in  the  city  for 
several  months,  but  she  was  a  good  scout, 
and  didn’t  think  the  suggestion  at  all 
bad.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  the 
officer  sweetheart.  He  was  uncovered 
without  trouble  as  the  young  woman  was 
good  looking.  A  picture  of  the  two  in 
fond  embrace  was  snapped!  Was  that 
legitimate? 

*  «  * 

COME  question  arises  often  on  the 
^  acceptance  of  a  confidence.  It  was 
a  holiday  and  the  governor  of  the  state 
was  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel, 
where  he  later  expect^  to  dine.  .K 
reporter  engaged  him  in  conversation, 
merely  a  friendly  affair,  and  later  drew 
out  some  explosive  utterances  which  were 
undoubtedly  news.  The  governor,  before 
he  left  the  reporter  said:  “Of  course, 
you  understand  I  am  not  speaking  ler 
publication.”  The  reporter  felt  that  it 
would  be  taking  rather  an  unfair  adwn 
tage  of  the  governor  to  quote  him,  but 
another  reporter  had  dropped  in  just  as 
the  conversation  was  at  the  warm  point. 
He  felt  that  the  statements  were  more  or 
less  public. 

Suppose  the  reporter  had  gone  to  the 
governor’s  office  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  business,  obtained  an  interview,  and 
the  governor  had  made  the  same  state 
ments,  including  the  post-warning.  W'ha: 
then?  Must  an  official  always  be  on 
guard  against  the  reporter?  I  knew  one 
who  sat  in  a  poker  game  with  a  reporter 
He  made  some  i»inted  remarks  durin? 
the  game,  supposing  they  would  not  he 
used,  but  thev  were.  Was  that  justifiable 
♦  ♦  * 

I  COULD  go  on  giving  examples  of 
cases  which  I  think  are  on  the  border¬ 
line  between  right  and  wrong,  but  thw 
make  my  point,  I  believe.  Can  a  cw 
of  ethics  Se  formulated  to  cover  soch 
cases?  They  certainly  are  not  out  of 
the  ordinary.  I  have  used  these  proWero 
and  others  similar  to  them  as_  the  bwt‘ 
of  free  discussion  in  my  joumalisit 
classes,  because  I  believe  it  the  duty  of  ^ 
school  of  this  kind  to  teach  newspapor 
practice  as  well  as  theory.  T o  turn  > 
“cub”  (he  is  still  that  when  he  is  eradr 
ated)  into  a  newspaper  office  wifl^ 
some  idea  of  the  problems  he  must  fact 
reflects  no  credit  upon  an  instituti® 
which  is  trying  to  advance  the  '.tandard^ 
of  journalism.  Obviously,  he  can  If?'' 
many  of  these  questions  up  to  his 
editor,  but  placing  the  responsibili^  upf' 
that  over-worked  individual  doesn’t  ma*f 
the  principle  involved  right  or 
As  long  as  journalisrn  teachers  **'^*jJ 
Pfeneralities  our  objectives  loom  clear, 
once  we  get  down  to  specific  cases.  » 
need  help.  At  least,  I  find  so. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  DINNO 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  adverfi^^ 
steff  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
merce  was  held  at  the  New  York  ^ 
letic  Qub  Feb.  7.  Raymond  Orr. 
tising  manager,  presided. 


L 


COUNTRY  STORE  INSPIRED  CARTOONIST 


John  Scott  Clttbb 

T'HAT  country  store  congress,  settling  his  career  in  Rochester.  He  has  only 
the  affairs  of  the  world  around  the  worked  for  three  different  papers  in  his 
stove,  was  inspiration  for  John  Scott  life,  the  old  RocAeiter //rro/d,  the  Drmo- 
Clubb,  cartoonist  for  the  Gannett  .News-  i  ^  Chronicle,  and  the  Times-Union. 
papers.  A  country  boy  himself,  he  once  Many  offers  have  been  made  him  at 

was  a  member  of  the  “congress.”  It  various  times  to  become  associated  with 

gave  him,  he  said  this  week  in  an  inter-  other  metropolitan  dailies,  but  he  has 
view,  his  love  of  politics,  which  coupled  consistently  refused, 
with  real  artistic  talent,  turns  out  the  “I  have  my  house  and  garden  here,” 
best  cartoonists.  be  said  simply. 

“It  is  very  seldom  you  find  a  man  who  When  ywng  boys  ask  him  advice 
is  interested  in  such  an  impractical  thing  about  learning  to  draw,  Mr.  QuU>  tells 

as  art,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  interested  them  there  is  no  short  cut.  He  con- 

in  practical  politics,”  Mr.  Qubb  declared,  demns  the  correspondence  schools  which 
'The  combination  just  naturally  creates  advertise  that  they  can  teach  young  men 
a  cartoonist."  to  draw  cartoons  in  a  surprisingly  few 

Mr.  OutA  has  been  turning  out  daily  lessons.  He  himself  went  to  art  school 
cartoons  now  for  25  years.  He  estimates  in  Cleveland  and  later  in  New  York.  He 
that  he  has  drawn  nearly  8,000  cartoons,  worked  his  way  through  both  schools. 
In  addition  to  his  daily  political  cartoon;  and  it  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  has 
he  draws  a  one  column  philosophic  comic  *ince  felt  it  worth  the  price, 
entitled  “Joel  Baggs  Sea,”  in  which  the  "Cartooning,  in  my  opinion,  is  about 
homely  philosophy  and  pungent  comments  nine-tenths  hard  work  and  one-tenth 
of  the  old  farmer  wag  is  set  down  and  talent,”  he  concluded.  “Let  no  one  tell 
illustrated.  you  it  is  easy  work.  Like  other  news- 

Because  of  his  fondness  for  the  coun-  paper  men,  I  spend  about  IS  hours  a 
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OPENING  FOR  SKILLED 
YEGG  IN  MEMPHIS 


interest  in  the  safe  was  a  rumor  that 
started  among  members  to  the  effect 
that  a  rare  old  bottle  of — but,  then,  that 
really  hasn’t  got  anything  to  do  with  it. 

“Just  say  we  need  a  gorxi  safe 
cracker." 


Newspaper  Club's  Safe,  Long  Un¬ 
opened,  Can  be  Sold  if  Somebody 
Recalls  or  Can  Divine  Its 
Combination 


DOUGHERTY  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Kmmet  Dougherty,  for  a  numtier  of 
years  a  member  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  at  the  same  time  serving  as 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  and  Republican  and  other 
Iowa  newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Association  Against  the 
Prohibition  Amendment,  with  offices  in 
the  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 


WANTED  —  Firit-clsss  safe  cracker. 

Must  be  able  to  open  safe  without  blowing 
it  up.  Dynamite  artists  need  not  apply. 

Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  man. 

Prison  record  desired,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Apply  Memphis  Newspaper 
Men's  Club,  Medical  Arts  Building, 

Memphis,  Tennesee. 

“Yes,  sir,  we’re  in  a  terrible  fix,” 

Ross  Young,  president  of  the  club,  con¬ 
fessed  to  EIditor  &  PuBUSHEK  this 
week.  “You  see,  it’s  been  so  long  since  LEGISLATIVE  GROUP  ELECTS 

we  had  any  money,  we’ve  all  forgotten  Robert  D.  Byrnes  of  the  Hartford 

the  combination  of  the  safe.  We  haven’t  Courant  has  been  reelected  president  of 
any  now,  for  that  matter,  but  we’ve  got  the  I.aurel  Qub,  an  organization  of 
a  chance  to  get  some  by  selling  the  safe  newspaper  correspondents  covering  the 
—if  we  can  get  it  open  without  crack-  Connecticut  capitol  at  Hartford  during 
ing  it  the  legislative  session.  John  A.  Gleason 

“Dr.  Louis  Leroy  has  offered  to  buy  of  the  Hartford  Times  was  elected  vice 
the  dam  tiling  for  |10,”  he  continued,  president.  _ 

"but  if  we  have  to  hire  an  expert  com-  niMinB  i  r ariir  rnixirtN 

bmationsmith  it’ll  cost  us  $10.  That  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  EDITION 

won’t  leave  any  profit,  and  unless  we  The  Junior  I^eague  of  Jacksonville, 
can  get  it  opened  we  might  as  well  keep  Ha.,  on  March  6  will  edit  a  special  edi- 
iL  It  does  give  us  a  prosperous  ap-  tion  of  the  Jacksomnlle  Times  Union. 
pearance.  Regular  advertising  rates  will  be  charged, 

“But  we’re  anxious  to  take  Dr.  Leroy  the  Junior  League  devoting  its  earnings 
up  while  he’s  in  the  mood— and  there  from  this  source  to  its  day  nursery. 

you  are.  I’ve  questioned  every  member  - 

of  the  club  and  not  a  one  remem^rs  WRITING  FOR  MOVIES 

the  combination.  One  reporter  recalled  George  S.  Brooks,  former  Rochester 
you  turn  left  to  'six,’  imd  then  right  to  (N.  Y.)  Herald  police  reporter,  has 
something.  But  that’s  the  closest  we’ve  signed  a  contract  to  do  the  dialogue  for 
come  to  it  ^  a  talking  picture  "The  Cockeyed  World,” 

“Another  thing  that  sort  of  revived  now  in  production  at  Los  Angeles. 
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28  DAILIES,  99  WEEKLIES,  WIN  AWARDS 
OF  MERIT  IN  NEWSPAPER  CONTEST 


Results  of  National  Community  Contest  Held  by  U.  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism  Announced — 300 
Publications  Entered 


Distinguished  service  awards  in 

the  annual  National  Community 
^  Newspaper  Contest  held  at  the  School 

'  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 

i  Illinois  were  made  to  99  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  and  to  28  small 
city  dailies  this  week.  Approximately 
309  papers,  representing  nearly  every 
‘  state,  were  entered. 

Otho  Clarke  Leiter,  of  the  School  of 
'  Journalism  faculty  and  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Portland  Telegram, 
judged  the  daily  newspapers,  and  C.  L. 
Allen,  instructor  in  community  jouriwl- 
ism  and  printing,  judged  the  weeklies. 
Following  are  the  newspaper  receiving 
the  certificates  of  merit: 

Dailies:  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald; 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Post; 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News;  Moline 
(Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch;  Sterling  (Ill.) 
Daily  Gaxette;  Phoenix  'Ariz.)  Evening 
Gasette;  Hihbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tr%- 
Imne;  Tucson  (.\riz.)  Daily  Star;  West 
prankfort  (Ill.)  Daily  American;  Bak¬ 
ersfield  Californian;  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Times. 

Alexandria  (I^.)  Daily  Town  Talk; 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph; 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle;  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Nun;  Franklin  (Ind.)  E.vening  Star; 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram;  Phoe¬ 
nix  (.\riz.)  Arizona  Republican;  She¬ 
boygan  Press;  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  Troieler;  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Monitor;  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
Enid  (<ikla.)  Morning  Nervs;  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Leader;  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth;  Hopkinsznlle  (Ky.)  Daily  Ken¬ 
tucky  New  Era;  Creston  (la.)  News 
Ad^'ertiser;  Mason  City  Globe-Gasette. 

Weeklies  and  semi-weeklies :  Ruther- 
fordton  (N..  C.)  Sun;  Julesburg  (Col.) 
Grit-Advocate ;  West  Point  (Va.)  Tide- 
7vater  Rezieiu;  Toledo  (la.)  Chronicle; 
Hubbard  (O.)  News;  Antioch  (Ill.) 
News;  Langdon  (N.  D.)  Carvlier  Coun¬ 
ty  Republican;  .knna  (Ill.)  Democrat ; 
Kinsley  (KanJ  Mercury;  Plymouth 
(Mass.)  Old  Colony  Memorial;  Salem 
Standard  and  Jerseyman;  Ada  (Okla.) 
Weekly  News. 

Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times;  Sebring 
(Fla.)  Highlands  County  News;  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus;  .Muskegon  Heights 
(Mich.)  Record;  Red  Bank  (N.  J.) 
Register;  Brookline  Chronicle;  Milan 
(Ill.)  Independent ;  Cody  Enterprise; 
Belfast  (Me.)  Republican  Journal;  Crys¬ 
tal  luske  (Ill)  Herald;  Northfield 
(Minn.)  News;  Hartington  (Neb.) 
Cedar  County  News;  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Democrat. 

Big  Stone  Gap  (Va.)  Post;  Stamford 
(N.  Y.)  Mirror-Recorder;  Berea  (O.) 
News;  Montevideo  (Minn.)  News;  Gol- 
conda  (Ill.)  Herald-Enterprise ;  Sheffield 
(Ala.)  Standard;  Bay  Shore  (L.  I.) 
Journal;  Boomille  (Mo.)  Adzrrtiser; 
Dawson  (Ga.)  News;  Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald;  Northiille  (Mich.)  Record; 
Carmi  (Ill.)  Tribune-Times;  Audubon 
(la.)  Advocate-Republican. 

River  Falls  (Wis.)  Journal;  East  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Nezvs;  Washington  (Ill.) 
Tazewell  County  Reporter;  Carrol  (la.) 
Times;  Walton  (N.  Y.)  Reporter; 
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Fairfield  (Ill.)  Wayne  County  Press; 
iMpeer  (Mich.)  County  Press;  George¬ 
town  (S.  C.)  Times;  Kutztown  (Pa.) 
Patriot;  Struthers  (O.)  Journal;  Be- 
midji  (Minn.)  Sentinel;  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
W atch  man- A  dvocate. 

Grand  Ledge  (Mich.)  Independent ; 
Bethany  (Mo.)  Republican;  Glendive 
(Mont.)  Dawson  County  Review;  Love¬ 
lock  (Nev.)  Review-Miner;  Nutley  (N. 
J.)  Sun;  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  News; 
Massena  (N.  Y.)  Obseri’er ;  The  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  I^adcr-Observcr ;  Alcdo  (Ill.) 
Times  Record;  Harvard  (Ill.)  Harold, 
.Mount  Clemens  (Ill.)  Monitor;  Pitts¬ 
field  (Ill.)  Pike  County  Republican; 
Sparta  (Ill.)  Ncws-Plaindealer;  Algona 
(Iowa)  Kossuth  County  Advance. 

The  Knoxville  (la.)  Journal;  Sac 
City  (la.)  Sun;  Waz'crly  (la.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Republican;  Colorado  Springs 
Farms  Neu's;  Darien  Review;  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Eagle;  Clinton  (N.  C.) 
Sampson  Independent ;  Flagstaff  (Ariz.) 
Coconino  .9un;  Burlington  (Wis.)  Stan¬ 
dard  Democrat;  Dover  (Del.)  State 
.Sentinel;  Pittsfield  (Ill.)  Pike  County 
Times. 

ll'ayne  (Neb.)  Herald;  Wahoo  (Neb.) 
Wasp;  Athol  (Mass.)  Transcript ;  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Parisian;  Penn  Van  (N.  Y.) 
Chronicle-Express ;  Oconto  (Wis.)  Coun¬ 
ty  Reporter;  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz;  Milaca 
(Minn.)  Mille  Lacs  County  Times, 
.\fount  Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald;  Bloom¬ 
field  (N.  Y.)  Independent  Press;  Cou- 
dersport  (Pa.)  Potter  Enterprise ;  Storm 
Lake  (la.)  Pitot-Tirbune ;  Hastings 
(Mich.)  Banner. 

Barry  (Ill.)  Adage;  Rantoul  OH) 
Press;  Dobbs  Ferry  (N.  Y.)  Register; 
Marks  (Miss.)  Quitman  County  Demo¬ 
crat;  .Marshall  (Ill.)  Herald;  Rushville 
(Ill.)  Times;  Brookhaven  (Miss.)  .Semi- 
Weekly  Leader;  Yorkssnlle  (S  C)  En¬ 
quirer;  Sycamore  (Ill.)  True  Republi¬ 
can;  .Mesa  (Ariz.)  Journal-Tribune; 
Hillsboro  (Ill.)  Journal. 


RETAILERS  HONORED 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  of  the  T.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  and  I-ew  Hahn,  president  of 
the  Hahn  Department  Stores,  New  York, 
were  presented  with  gold  medals  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  banquet  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ketail  Dry  Goods  Association,  at 
the  Ilotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Feb. 
7,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association.  The  medals 
were  awarded  for  distinguished  service 
in  developing  the  science  of  retailing. 


BUYS  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Trumbull- Vanderpoel  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  Bantam,  Conn., 
which  will  l)e  operated  as  a  subsidiary 
under  its  present  name. 


I  LA  PRENSA 

'  of 
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More  Thau  a  | 
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i  Au  lustitutiou  I 


i  JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
\  250  Park  Arenue  •  New  York 
I  14  Cockspur  Street  •  London 


39  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 


John  Cinnorhio,  veteran  Little  Rork, 
Ark.,  rorrespondent  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  who 
recently  completeil  39  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  that  paper's  state  house  and 
capital  city  reporter. 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE  SOLD  SPACE 

Advertising  solicited  by  members  of  the 
Jimi(»r  League  of  Memphis  appeared  in 
the  Feb.  6  editions  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal 
which  ran  48  pages  and  52  pages,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  edition  of  the  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal  was  the  largest  published  since  it 
was  started  Dec.  1,  1926.  The  League 
shared  in  the  profits  for  the  day  and  will 
devote  the  money  to  charity. 


EMERSON’S  MEMORY  HONORED 

A  re.solution  in  memory  of  the  late 
James  M.  Emerson,  founder  of  the 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming  : 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through  I 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripp»-H award  Newspaper 
National  Advertising 
Department 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

New  York  Chico, o  Detroit  Atlanta 

San  FranciMo  Lot  An,elee  Seattle 
Portland  Philadelphia 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  (ie- 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel,  was  adopted 
by  the  Connecticut  Associated  Press  at 
its  mid- winter  business  meeting  in  New 
Haven,  Feb.  4.  Arthur  J.  Sloane,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
rpolution  in  memory  of  John  B.  Car¬ 
rington,  late  publisher  of  that  paper. 


STEIN  HEADS  INSTITUTE 

Bert  Stein,  managing  editor  of  the 
Vancouz'cr  Sun,  was  elected  president  of 
the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 


ROYAL  KELLOGG  MARRIES 

Royal  Shaw  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  was  married 
to  Janet  Reid  Thompson  of  Chicago,  in 
that  city_  Feb.  8.  They  left  immediately 
for  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  Cuba. 


Jmibtff  Qtal  PubUsher. . . 

from  FRED  SCHILPLIN 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times: 

••K(.r  the  l>eneflt  of  ray  Mlow 
iiewHimP'T  puhllKherH  I  Hhoulfl  like 
trsaTto  you  that  your  /’..rtloire 
/•(ail  rarapalgii 
.Inulatlon  iirobldni  In 
weeks  which  It  would  otherwise 
h.rve  l.rkeii  three  or  four  years 
And  may  I  slntP- 

consider  the  newspajM-r 
fortunate  to  have  such  »ervli-e  as 
yours  available  for  Us  huilding. 


Ibt  ^ 

CbarlfS  Partlotoe  Companp 

"Ckan  CircsIolioB  C<im|>oi,iu" 
0«id»wl  BuSiwl  Indiwwpoiifc  I«li.M 


Ctif  SamD  I 

These  two  newspapers  offer  I 

the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contract.  The  600,000  Daily  ! 

World  —  Evening  World 
I  readers  constitute  a  highly 

I  concentrated  force  to  be 

j  reckoned  with  in  any  cam- 

I  paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Greater  j 

New  York. 

;i 

true  <£^0^  SaorU)  i 

Pulitzer  BuUdinf.  New  York 
I  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


-  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 
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Newspapers  : 
G  Magazines  ' 
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GraVurc  Corporation 
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OVN  VOR!^ 

or  L^TTfeRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


HOW  does  the  Unitol  States  look 
to  the  newspaper  man  of  Great 
Britain  after  a  personal  tour?  That 
(|trsti<>n  is  answere<l  in  “Through  English 
E>es"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.)  by 
J,  Alfred  Spender. 

The  author  has  divided  his  volume  into 
three  parts.  One  takes  up  what  he  saw 
m  the  various  cities  as  he  rambled  over 
the  country  from  New  York  to  Los 
.\ngeles.  Another  chats  and  comments 
ibout  American  institutions  such  as 
political  parties,  churches,  universities 
and  colleges,  prohibition,  and  the  press. 
The  third  section  contrasts  American  and 
British  policies  and  concludes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  British  and  American  rela- 
tions. 

That  section  of  “Through  English 
Eyes"  that  will  most  ap|M.-al  to  newspaper 
people  may  be  found  in  the  two  chapters 
in  Part  II  in  which  Mr.  Spender 
apresses  his  views  about  American 
neirspapers.  A  warning  is  issued  against 
hasty  judgments  founded  on  the  front 
pages  of  American  newspapers.  The 
assertion  is  made  that  if  the  American 
wblic  is  uninstructed  in  foreign  affairs,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  leading  American 
newspapers.  This  tribute  is  paid,  “On 
certain  subjects  which  baffle  the  European 
press,  such  as  the  economic  conditions  of 
Fascist  Italy  or  Bolshevist  Russia,  enter¬ 
prising  American  correspcjndents  seem 
able  to  write  with  a  fulness  and  freedom 
which  are  denied  to  their  confreres  in 
Europe.” 

To  the  English  eye.  the  American 
newspper  presents  contrasts  and  com¬ 
binations  which  are  in  mutual  conflict. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  a  great  newspaper 
may  be  both  serious  and  sensational  in 
the  same  number — something  that  is 
rarely  found  in  England.  In  other 
word,.,  the  .American  editor  goes  after 
all  sorts  of  readers  at  the  same  time. 
British  newspapers,  restricted  to  smaller 
space,  have  to  keep  their  advertisers  in 
order :  .American  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  advertisers  to  have  the 
run  of  the  paper  and  use  as  much  space 
as  may  he  wanted. 

Press  and  politics  come  in  for  detailed 
discussion,  as  do  also  combinations  and 
amalgamations  of  newspapers.  Inter¬ 
views  are  discussed  and  visiting  Euro¬ 
peans  arc  warned  to  lx‘  on  their  guard. 
Mr.  Spender  says  that  as  soon  as  he 
landetl  in  New  York  he  was  immediately 
asked  by  an  interviewer  why  there  were 
no  outstanding  men  in  the  United  States. 
Being  a  practical  newspaper  man  he 
recognized  that  if  he  dallied  with  this 
question  he  would  certainly  he  reported 
u  having  said  or  agreed  that  there  were 
no  such  men  in  the  United  States. 
■‘Caveat  interviewee.'’  warns  Mr. 
Spender. 

What  else  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  say 
about  American  journalism  is  left  to  the 
reader  to  secure  by  personal  perusal  of 
these  two  chapters.  While  in  the  United 
States  as  the  first  Senior  Fellow  in 
Journalism  on  the  Walter  Hines  Page 
Foundation,  Mr.  Spender  made  many 
friends  in  newspaper  circles.  “Through 
English  Eyes”  ought  to  make  him  still 
tnore  friends  among  the  readers  of  Editor 
1  PUBI.ISHER. 

*  •  * 

pROM  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
*  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  comes  an  interesting  letter 
Maont  bulletin  No.  51  in  the  Journalism 
Series  of  which  Robert  S.  Mann,  profes- 
*or  of  journalism,  is  the  editor.  This 
Wletin.  entitled  “Newspapers  and  the 
Courts.’’  contains  the  addresses  delivered 
during  the  1928  Journalism  VV’eek  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  by  Stuart  _H. 
E*rry,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Adrian 
fMkh.)  Daily  Telegram  and  by  Eldward 
J-  _  White,  vice-president  and  general 
•oKcitor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 
Three  paragraphs  from  this  letter  by 
Williams  so  well  sum  up  the  con¬ 


tents  of  the  bulletin  that  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  jiardon  me  for  inserting  them  in 
“Our  Own  World  of  Letters”; 

Direct  interference  with  the  administration 
of  justice — trial  by  newspaper  —is  listed  hy 
^lr.  Perry  as  the  Rravest  charge  aitainst  mod¬ 
ern  American  journalism,  and  as  the  defect 
most  amenable  to  correction  by  law.  He  makes 
this  conclusion  althouKh  recoKnirinu  greater 
public  interest  in  two  other  charges:  (I)  the 
degrading  moral  effect  caused  by  printing  un¬ 
wholesome  details  of  crime  and  scandal;  (2) 
the  crime-producing  effect  of  sen<ationaal  pub¬ 
licity  in  criminal  cases.  On  i>age  14  of  tbe 
bulletin.  Mr.  Perry  outlines  his  suggestions  for 
legislative  remedies. 

“Kyen  the  word  ‘censorship.’  so  sinister  to 
editorial  ears,  does  not  make  the  public  shiver.” 
says  Mr.  Perry.  “Public  opinion  as  yet  is  with¬ 
out  any  definite  objective:  there  is  only  resent¬ 
ment.  protest,  and  a  demand  for  reform.  The 
IHiblic  .  .  .  will  take  hold  somewhere,  sooner 
or  later,  t>erhaps  at  the  wrong  place  -very  prol>- 
ably  at  the  wrong  place  if  it  meets  with  nothing 
but  opposition  from  the  press.” 

Ejlw.ird  J.  \Vliite  also  makes  a  plea  for  re¬ 
strained  and  intelligent  reporting  of  criminal 
trials.  “N’o  objection.”  he  savs.  “can  lie  urgeil 
against  legitimate  criticism  of  any  acts  of  the 
people’s  agents  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  fair  criticism  and  abuse  of  the  courts 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  the  judiciary  into 
disrepute.  .  .  .  The  citiren’s  rights  exist  only 
by  reason  of  the  courts.  The  press,  therefore, 
should  h.-jve  a  care  before  it  discredits  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary.” 

•  *  * 

"C*  DITORI.ALS  in  both  the  Xatiou  and 
^  the  .Vrrt’  ReDddic  record  how  the 
new  Einstein  theory  has  resulted  in  an 

extraordinary  journalistic  hullabaloo. 
Why?  The  answer  is  that  American 

journalism  has  developed  an  inferiority 
complex  in  regard  to  scientific  news  and 
is  “over-compensating”  for  it. 

*  4i  • 

6617’II-En  for  future  reference”  is  a 

*  gootl  phrase  to  use  about  the  Febru¬ 
ary  number  of  the  .9i(rtrv  Graphic  as  it 
is  devoted  to  the  new  Germany.  This 
nnmlx'r  has  been  brought  out  under  the 
succial  editorial  supervision  of  John 
Palmer  Gavit,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  .Vctc  York  F.rrninn  Post  and  now 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Survey. 

Mr.  Gavit  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  news  sense  in  the  selection  of  stories 
printed  and  the  men  chosen  to  write  the 
same.  He  spent  practically  all  of  the 
past  summer  in  Germany  getting  his 
material  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
“shuttle  of  understanding”  between 
.America  and  Germany.  He  did  not 
overlook  Germany  from  a  French  view: 
that  is  contributed  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Vrvc.v.  ♦  *  * 

MONTHLA’  prizes  were  awarded  by 
The  Pookftian  during  1028  for  what 
was  jmlcevl  to  be  the  best  news  story  of 
the  month.  Mention  of  these  monthly 
awards  has  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  “Our  Own  World  of  Letters.”  In 
addition  to  the  monthly  prize.  The  Book¬ 
man  announeed  a  final  prize  for  the  best 
news  story  of  the  year.  That  prize  has 
now  been  awarded  hv  the  judges  to  W. 
.A.  Macdonald  for  his  account  of  Flor¬ 
ence  Mill's  funeral,  first  published  in  tbe 
Poston  rrrtiiiig  Transcript  and  reprinted 
in  the  February,  1928,  issue  of  Tbe 
Bookman.  His  story  received  three  votes 
from  the  six  judges  in  their  seleetion  of 
tbe  best  from  among  the  twelve  monthly 
prize  winners.  The  story  of  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett’s  funeral  written  bv  W.  A.  S.  Dou¬ 
glas  of  the  Paltimore  Sun  received  two 
votes.  The  announcement  of  the  final 
prize  may  be  found  in  The  Bookman  for 
I'ebruary.  *  *  * 

The  subject  of  newspapers  as  enter¬ 
tainers  is  brieflv  discussed  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  “What  You  Think  About  It.” 
of  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  February. 
This  comment  was  drawn  out  hy  “Scar¬ 
let  Journalism” — an  article  which  Silas 
Bent  contributed  to  that  magazine  for 
November.  The  general  theme  is  that 
while  the  public  likes  to  be  fooled,  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  do  not  fool  it  to  its 
own  good. 


Indiana  is  a  National 
Advertiser’s  Market. 

In  Indiana  you  don’t  as  a  rule  find 
the  bargain  hunting  class  of  shoppers. 
They  are  not  the  type  that  go  from 
store  to  store  to  see  how  cheaply  they 
can  buy  the  product.  What  they  are 
interested  in  mostly  is  the  quality  and 
usefulness  of  the  article  they  wish  to 
purchase. 

Advertising  in  the  Indiana  daily 
newspaper  places  you  in  contact  with 
over  3  million  quality  consumers. 
These  people  prefer  to  trade  in  their 
local  stores,  and  once  your  product  is 
established  with  these  buyers  you 
need  never  fear  substitution  for  an¬ 
other  “just  as  good’’  brand. 

Indiana’s  daily  newspapers  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  They  offer  a  rich  responsive  class 
of  quality  consumers,  easily  reached 
and  sold.  They  co-operate  fully  and 
render  a  complete  merchandising 
service  that  practically  assures  distri¬ 
bution. 

It  will  pay  national  advert is- 


ers  to  give  this 

market  more  at 

- 

tent  ion  during 

1929. 

R»t«»  f*r 

C'trcu- 

&.m>o 

latloa 

ItOM 

•Columbus  Bepubliran . 

. IE) 

4,963 

.03 

!  •Fort  Wayne  JouniaMiazetle. . . 

. (M) 

42,024 

.09 

i  •Fort  Wayne  Journul-fiazette.. . 

. (S) 

30,779 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-.Seiitinel . 

. (E) 

45,874 

.12 

tinffianapolis  News . 

. . (E) 

135,246 

.25 

tindianapolis  Star . 

. (Ml 

110,798 

.20 

H-afayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

(M)  8,482  ( 

‘  (E)  14.661  i 

23,146 

.07 

tindianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

146,580 

.27 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

6,855 

.04 

1  tMarion  Leader  Times . 

...(MAS) 

9,178 

.04 

•Munrie  Star . 

. (Ml 

24,890 

.08 

•Munrie  Star . 

. (S) 

16,265 

.08 

SShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,143 

.025 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

. . (El 

27,452 

.08 

,  ’South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

25,844 

.08 

•.South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S I  2.') 

,179...  (El 

26,620 

.07 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

....(EAS) 

23,430 

.06 

j  ‘Terre  Haute  .Star . 

. (M) 

27,494 

.07 

•Terre  Haute  Star . . 

. (S) 

27,274 

.07 

•  A.  B.  C.  I*nbli»hpr»’  Stalrmcnt,  October  1,  1928. 
X  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Slatrment,  March  31,  1928. 
t  Government  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 

S  Government  Statement,  March  31,  1928. 
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PLANT  REBUILT  AFTER  DISASTROUS  FIRE 


Remodelling  of  the  plant  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  badly 
damaged  by  fire  Feb.  3,  1928,  is  now  complete.  As  shown  ahove,  the  new 
building  front  presents  national  advertisers  nith  four  show  windows  in  which 
their  products  may  be  displayed.  C.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  owns  the  paper.  The  building  is  located  on  Procasset  street,  next 
to  the  bus  terminal. 


PATENT  GRANTED  NEW 
BLANKET  HOLDER 


DEFEATS  GAS  FRANCHISE 


tevice  Invented  by  Now  York  Man 
Claimed  to  Eliminate  Waste  of 
Cylinder  Space  and  la 
Easily  Removed 


Patents  on  a  new  blanket  holder  for 
printing  press  cylinders  have  Ix-eii  issued 
to  1-rank  It.  Shea,  Paldwin,  N.  Y.,  who 
hle<l  applicati<in  for  the  patents  in  .Nlarch. 
1927. 

The  new  blanket  holder  is  designed  to 
cut  down  the  space  required  on  the  cylin¬ 
der  for  the  blanket  holder  and  to  i>rovide 
a  holder  which  may  readily  be  a|;plied 
to  or  removed  from  the  cylinder. 

In  the  description  of  his  invention,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  patent  form,  Mr,  Shea  says 
in  part : 

".As  is  well  known,  certain  cylinders  ot 
printing  presses  are  covered  with  blankets 
which  must  f)e  stretched  tightly  altout  the 
surface  of  the  cyliivler.  Heretofore  the 
means  for  securing  a  blanket  to  a  cylinder 
have  taken  up  an  excessive  area  of  the 
cylinder  surface.  This  area  represents  a 
total  loss  of  printing  surface  and  results 
iti  the  wide  blank  spaces  on  the  printed 
sheet. 

“In  the  case  of  a  newspaper  web  press 
with  its  many  impression  cylinders  and 
through  which  large  quantities  of  paper 
are  passed,  the  space  lost  by  the  holding 
means  amounts  to  a  large  total  which 
adds  materially  to  the  expense  of  the 
output. 

“Heretofore  in  order  to  reduce  this 
space  to  a  minimum  accessibility  of  the 
holding  means  has  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
It  is  an  object  of  my  invention  to  provide 
a  holding  means  which  will  reduce  waste 
space  on  the  cylinder  without  sacrificing 
accessibility. 

“Another  object  of  my  invention  is  to 
provide  a  blanket  holder  which  may  be 
readily  applied  to  or  removed  from  a 
cylinder.” 


Toledo  News-Bee  Expose  of  Contract 
Swayed  City  Council 

Passage  of  a  gas  franchise  which 
would  have  meant  a  much  higher 
monthly  rate  to  72.(KKI  houselmld  con¬ 
sumers  was  effectively  bli»cki-<l  in  Toledo 
city  council  recently  alter  the  .Vctt’.t-/ffr. 
.“scripps- Howard  newsp.iix-r.  aimpaigned 
for  one  week  against  the  measure. 

.\  council  sniK-oininittee  h.nl  reported 
in  favor  of  the  franchise.  When  it  was 
analyzed  by  the  News-P.ee.  pointing  out 
that  there  was  no  guarantee  of  the 
nutnlKT  til  heat  units  per  cubic  fof)t  of 
gas,  and  that  the  company  proposed  to 
mix  artificial  and  natural  gas,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  charging  a  higher  rate,  public 
sentiment  was  rapidly  focused  against 
the  measure. 

On  the  final  vote,  the  gas  franchise 
lost  by  16  to  2.  One  member  of  the 
sulxTommittee  who  had  signed  the  favor¬ 
able  report  was  convinced  by  the 
News-Bee  exptise  and  cast  his  vote 
against  the  measure  on  the  final  reading. 


DAILY  RE-ELECTS  OFFICERS 


“CREATIVE  WASTING' 
IS  BEING  ADVOCATED 


Ckarle*  F.  Abbott,  American  Inati- 
tute  of  Steel  Construction,  Uphold* 
Doctrine  in  Statement  Being 
Sent  to  Newspaper* 


“Creative  wasting,”  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  progress,  is  the  doctrine 
being  advocated  by  Oiarles  F.  Abbott, 
executive  director  of  the  .American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Steel  Construction,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  on  “obsolescence,”  being  sent  news¬ 
papers. 

“By  obsolescence,  I  means  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  obsolete  goods  an<l  machinery ; 
teaching  people  how  to  know  when  some¬ 
thing  is  obsolete,  passe,  outmodwl  or  a 
back  numlx-r  in  style,  color,  form  or  effi¬ 
ciency.”  he  explained.  “Teaching  them 
how  to  change  courageously  to  the  new 
and  to  get  millions  more  people  to  do 
so.  and  to  see  that  they  get  the  income 
with  which  to  do  it. 

“.Advertising  men  have  always  under¬ 
stood  this  principle  Ix'tter  than  most 
people.  They  have  laboretl  long  and  hard 
to  make  the  manufacturers  understand 
and  realize  that  they  were  too  frequently 
holding  fast  to  obsolete  ideas  of  selling 
and  advertising. 

“We  have  workers,  great  factories, 
sales  and  advertising  organizations.  What 
is  their  purpose  if  they  fail  to  sell  what 
their  brains  prixluce?  Why  should  we 
educate  and  train  men  to  create  new 
things  if  p<-ople  remain  satisfied  with 
what  they  now  have?  The  real  job  of 
research  and  the  real  hope  of  progress  is 
to  make  people  dissatisfieil  with  what 
they  have. 

“.‘^ime  may  argue  that  obsolescence 
means  waste.  Certainly  it  means  waste! 
Whenever  you  tear  down  an  old  build¬ 
ing.  discard  last  year's  suit  of  clothes  or 
old  equipment,  it  means  waste.  There  is 
some  service  left.  But  we  must  look  at 
the  question  of  waste  intelligently. 

“The  Wfiman  who  throws  out  her  old 
kitchen  enamel  ware  and  substitutes  for 
it  the  new  colored  utensils  is  wasting 
something,  but  she  is  gaining  far  more 
and  industry  and  prosperity  advance. 

“.\s  Americans  we  have  developed  the 
principle  of  creative  spending.  It  is  the 
same  with  waste.  We  need  to  do  more 
creative  wasting  in  order  to  promote 
greater  tirogress.  Nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  this.  We  should  keep  our 
eves  on  the  gain  side,  not  on  the  waste 
sifle  of  obsolescence. 

"The  struggle  in  all  historv  has  lieen  to 
induce  people  to  scrat*  old  iileas  without 
lielieving  it  was  wasteful  to  do  so.  Tlie 
World  has  suffered  .far  more  in  retaining 
the  old  mossback  ineas  and  goods  than  by 
.idopting  the  new  ones. 

“It  is  generallv  conceded  that  45  per 
rent  of  our  factors-  eipiipment  is  obsolete. 
The  significant  fact  is  interesting — the 
numlter  of  corporations  in  the  I'nited 
Slates  which  showed  a  deficit  instead  of 
a  profit  in  1926.  acconling  to  the  latest 
corporation  tax  returns,  is  also  exactly 
45  per  cent  The  factories  which  arc 
throwing  out  old  things  and  putting  in 
the  new  modern  equipment  are  the  fac¬ 
tories  which  are  making  the  profit.” 


NEW  JOURNALISM  CHAPTER 


Stephen  O.  Metcalf  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Prm’idcnce 
(K.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  at  its 
annual  meeting  Feb.  6.  Other  officers 
re-elected  were:  Vice-president,  Henry 
D.  Sharpe ;  treasurer  and  secretary, 
Robert  W.  Warren ;  general  manager, 
.Allison  Stone.  The  directors  are  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Harry  P.  Cross, 
G.  Pierce  Metcalf.  William  L.  Hodg- 
man,  Richard  S.  Aldrich  and  Eugene  A. 
Kingman. 


PUBLISHER  AWARDED  CUP 

B.  C.  Shelton,  publisher  of  the  Deca¬ 
tur  (Ala.)  Daily,  was  awarded  a  loving 
cup  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Decatur, 
Jan.  28.  for  noteworthy  civic  service 
during  1928. 


ism.  University  of  Florida;  Presto 
Woolf,  Indianapolis,  regional  publkit 
director  for  the  Chicago  Aeronautic’ 
Corporation;  W.  M.  Pepper,  Sr.,  paj 
lisher,  Gainestnlle  Sun;  and  Paul  R.  Roi 
ertson,  I’ero  Beach  Journal. 


I 


VOTES  $2,500  AD  FUND 


The  town  of  Orleans,  Mass.,  on  (Zapf 
Cod,  has  appropriated  tbe  sum  of  |2,V)ri 
for  advertising,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  state  legislature. 


I 


IS 


FIRE  WRECKS  PLANT 


Fire  on  P'eb.  5  gutted  the  plant  of  tht 
Franklintnlle  (N.  Y.)  Chronicle  Jound, 

causing  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
$25,000.  C.  R.  Strout  is  publisher. 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Ca*h  with  Order) 
1  Tim*  —  30  per  line 
3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 


White  space  charge  at  same  rata  per  lia 
per  insertion  a*  earned  hy  frequency  of  is- 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  TW 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  It 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AutomoblU  Guide  Books,  esUbllsbed. 
knowos  up-to-date,  available  for  $10,000. 
Itiber  harlnr  distribution  facllltlea  conld  bss 
die.  Hnrria-Dlbble  Compaoj,  11  West  42&d  $t 
New  York  citj. 


We  Have  Clients  readj  to  buy  for  <‘ssb. 
|Hi|>er  pru|»erties  from  $5d.OOU  to  $5JK)0.000;  i!i 
liuve  larice  or  small  pro|>ertlea  fur  sale.  Ua 
Fdiy,  Wrljrley  IMdg.,  Cliiosgo;  Met.  TLejtr* 
Bldg.,  lioe  Angelee. 


Middle  West  Properties  — Eiclusive  listings.  V 
damaging  publicity.  rprHoiial  tienrl<'e  in  ^7^:7 
deal.  Everytblng  f'onftdential.  ('lyde  11.  Kan. 
Ssll  Board  of  Triide,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Don't  Answer  This  Ad  iitiluss  3’<hi  have  *  * 
fioiit  iiiono.i  for  iii»»  initliil  puyinpnt  os 
piildi«-»tlon  yiMi  wimt.  I  have  some  real  ter 
L'aiiis  for  real  Im.verH  m*  time  for  the  ettrioM. 
.1  It.  siiiile.  Tlmefs  Bid;:..  N»  w  York 


BLANKETS 


of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 


Rotary  Newspaper  Pruting 
Machi^ 


U.  of  Florida  Group  Now  Member* 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


b'lorida  chapter  of  Sigma  I'Vlta  (Tii. 
national  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  was  formally  installed  at  the 
l^niversity  of  Florida  Feh.  9,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.lmer  Emig,  head  of  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Journalism,  as  installing  officer. 
A  formal  banquet,  which  was  attended  by 
members  of  the  fraternity  and  leading 
newspaper  men  of  the  state,  followed  the 
ceremonies. 

Associate  members  of  the  fraternity 
are:  John  Temple  Graves,  H,  editorial 
writer  and  former  evlitor  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal;  D.  H.  Conkling.  publisher, 
Palm  Beach  Post;  E,  D.  Lamhright, 
editor,  Tampa  Tribune;  Edward  Thorn¬ 
ton  Ingle,  assistant  professor  of  joumal- 


Automatic  Efficiency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
OiLproof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 


You  can  save  waste  paper,  incroic 
production  and  obtain  better  print* 
ing  when  your  machines  «re 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacturr 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  inclod* 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 


New  Eogland  Newspaper 
Sapply  Conpaoy 


Worcester,  Maas..  U.  S.  A 
CabU  Aidnm  NENSCO 
Worcaator,  Maaa. 


business  opportunities 


Job  Plant  Wanted 

;it  Pristine  Bniineu  wanted  In  amall  rIt.T, 
>.!ia»yl»anla.  New  York  or  New  Jertej.  Will 
weekly  newKpaper  with  Job  ofllce.  Qlre 
fril  partleiilara  In  flrat  letter.  Heady  to  buy. 
it  ktokem.  R  Myr,  Kdltor  Ac  I’ultUaher. 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

h  These  Hit  Toni  We  otter:  hfomine  dally 
a  aild'Weat  city,  }40.(I00;  real  city  and  good 
.  Iio.ono  partneCHhii)  In  live  aouthern  city 
Ir  to  Kepnhilran  editor.  More  good  biiya  In 
gino  weekllee.  What  do  you  want  and 
aktiei  Wilhelm  and  Holm,  3(11)  12th,  NW., 
Baton,  Ohio. 

hr  lale  Semi  weekly  In  aplendld  Wlaconain 
aea.  Hna  goed  Jot>  department.  K-1123,  Editor 
I  PaUleher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Ine  Cath  Bnyera  for  newapaper  propertlea  In 
aeia  from  lO.iMH)  to  lOO.IXX)  In  Ohio  and  Weat- 
ffi  PpnnHjIvanla.  Neirotintlonii  coDfideotlal. 
frit#  B  MTiO,  Editor  St  PiibllHher. 

If  T*n  Hiive  a  IHily  Newspaper  that,  for  any 
rPtMNi,  U  not  dolnj;  m>  well;  that  you  want  to 
failrvetl  of  to  lot  yon  ilovote  your  time  to  aome- 
'Max  rlae.  I  will  inroNtlcnte  with  the  intent  of 
^haainx-  I  do  not  want  well  paying  pro|ter 
m  All  I  want  ta  tlehl  and  opportunity.  That 
s  mj  biHineMo.  I  iterxonHlly  o^terate  on  the 
{TtSKl  Not  a  broker  —  an  actual  Pnhliaber. 
ITitr  reply  will  he  lield  in  Htrirhpat  ronfldenre. 
\i$  ps|N>r  la  t4»o  larce  nor  of  too  near  medium 
like.  Box  It  BIB.  Ktlltor  ^  l^ibliaher. 


aRCULATION 


lit  Weiid't  Lsrgstt  Clrmlatloii  Bnlldlng  Orgtn- 
nttes— The  only  cIrcoUtlon  building  nervlre  In 
Umpeperdom  fumlahlng  publlshera  ilDdSTlta 
d  Ike  eiai't  reanlts  of  Its  erery  campaign.  The 
Clirlee  Partlowe  Company,  Hccldenttl  Building, 
Uk  at  poll.. 

TW  W,  8.  Kendall  Company,  KM  N.  Bailey  are- 
aa,  U>Bl«Ttlle.  Ky.— Btiperlor  Circulation  Build- 
a»-Cr;-atcm  and  aole  ownera  of  the  Kendall 

riu. 

(bnlation  Bnlldsrt — Blair  *  Auatln,  230  North 
hitk  It.,  Heading,  I’enn.  Originator,  of  Salea 
auahlp  Club  Campaign.. 

Omlatisn  —  When  quick,  addltlonil  circulation 
mwage  liecome.  neeeaa.ry,  remember  that  oni 
<*nty  year,  in  thia  one  line  of  endeavor  la 
mt  proof  agalnat  experimenting.  Write  or 
Wi».  O’Dell  Circulation  Service  Bureau,  Bell 
Dwk.  Claclanatl,  Ohio. 

(•Mat  Drivaa  net  4,000  to  16,000  new  anbacrlb. 
ev-  Weekilea  and  dallle..  Former  puhllaber, 
■Itritand.  piihllHher.'  prohlenia.  nodaon  De 
Wmt,  Salle  3,  147  E.  Wltti  at..  New  York. 

^  EDITORIAL 

Sunday  School  LoMont 

^•4  Ysur  Paper  to  Church  by  using  SV)atb#rn*s 
on  the  Internsttonal  Sunday  School 
Written  by  a  laymnn  In  Missouri  Ian* 
nur  A  tlKMisaud  wnrdii  ISHticd  once  a  week 
^  dally  papers.  Price  to  ten  thousand  circu* 
••tica  and  nnder.  $l.(k»  |H*r  week;  to  one  hun- 
^  thousand  and  under.  ll.TiO  per  week:  over 
btindrefl  thousand.  $2.00  |»er  week.  William 
"•them.  Jr„  Independence.  Mlsaourl. 


_ JEMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

Compoaing  Boom  Working  Foreman  and  plant 
sui>erlntpn<lent.  non-union,  wanted  by  dally 
nowspai>er.  Must  hare  ability  as  organiser  and 
be  able  to  profluce  reanlts.  Must  be  .voung  man. 
Give  complete  Information  first  letter — age. 
prerlona  experience,  present  location,  whether 
working  or  not,  religion,  and  rate  desired.  Ad- 
dresa  R  R86.  Editor  A  I^bllaher. 

Reporter  Wanted — General  news  run  and  assign¬ 
ments  on  fast  growing  dally.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  I*refer  man  with  knowletlge  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  agricultural  to|)lcs  Intelligently. 
Good  opportunity  to  rise.  McCook  Dally  Oaxette, 
.McCook.  Nebr. 

Reporter,  thoroughly  experienced,  to  completely 
corer  large  suburban  town  for  lire  dally  newa- 
paper.  Salary  commensurate  with  results;  must 
have  man  of  proven  ahlllty.  Mention  starting 
salary  desired  and  given  references  and  photo¬ 
graph.  No  “cubs**  nor  telephone  applications 
w’ill  be  considered.  Port  ('beater  Dally  Item. 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wantad 


Advertising  Solesman— If  It  Is  results  you 
want— more  linage.  lK*tter  copy  and  good  will — 

1  can  pr*Mluce  them.  I*refer  second  paper. 
H  P22.  Editor  A  Ibibllsher. 

Advertising  Manager  dealres  change.  Young, 
rapatde.  of  iinnsuiil  ahlllty.  Would  consider 
Itereentaire  with  ilrawing  arcount.  Dally  paper. 
Write  Rft21.  F>litor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Woman  who  not  only  has  tlie  ahll- 
ify  and  ambition,  but  will  pr<tduce.  with  seven 
years  of  uiii<|iie  selling  ex|ierlence  on  Metro 
IHiIttan  morning  iind  evening  dallies  and  capable 
of  managing  telephone  staff.  Would  like  eonnec- 
tiou  that  enn  l•^rer  opfiortunity  to  tiecome  rlassl- 
rted  manager.  .Vgo  27.  Ciimariied.  .\t  present 
R-010.  Editor  A  I^tibllslier. 

Advertising  Manager,  or  streeh  Job  where  next 
step  will  tte  advertising  manager's  position. 
Know  display,  national,  classified.  Can  produce 
in  any  department.  Rest  references.  Any  e|ty, 
prefer  west.  R-017.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  tirenklng  all  records  nild- 
weshera  dally,  considering  making  rliange.  Con 
nectlon  desired  any  time  t»efore  September  1. 
City  2.'».0<in  or  more  preferred!.  Ten  years*  exi>e 
rieiice  -seven  years  manager.  .Age  .'16;  family: 
Prfdestant:  e«dlege  and  I.C.S.  graduate.  Excep¬ 
tional  references.  R  877,  Bflltor  A  rnbllaher. 

Business  Manager,  at  present  employed  as  piib 
Usher  of  aftern<s>n  dally  In  Eastern  city,  desires 
change  on  aceonnt  of  limited  field.  Have  made 
substantial  snceess.  Invite  investigation  of 
recor*!.  .Age  marri«sl.  Will  go  anywhere. 

P.  P27.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager— Many  years  eT|»erlence  on 
iiietrotKditan  dailies  as  rirciilation  manager. 
Tliotanighly  sehooled  In  selling.  promotion, 
advertising.  (»rgnnir.ation,  office.  mail  r«»om. 
tnitis|M»rtation.  man  <*r  boy  delivery,  etc.  Near 
forty  and  In  g08s|  health.  Free  now  but  have 
never  lieen  idle.  S4-ek  or»|s»rtnnlty  more  Mian 
job  and  willing  to  gamble  on  self  In  a  gotsl 
organisation.  Not  looking  for  something  easy. 
No  objeitions  tt»  location  but  prefer  middle 
west  Referen«'es  Will  appreciate  Interview. 
R  828.  Editor  A  I*ub1isher. 


Situation*  Wanted 

General  Manager,  with  record  as  siiotvssful 
newspa|H*r  o|»erMtor  and  builder,  ta  available  for 
Soutiiern  pro|Kui|tion.  Would  waut  gcsNl  salary 
and  itercentage  of  profits.  I'refer  pai»er  that  is 
now  making  money  but*  not  averse  to  taking  on 
unprofitable  business  it  the  opimrtunity  Is  there. 
.Am  4n  years  old.  married;  referentes  aa  to  abil¬ 
ity  and  character.  Address  B-012,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Linotype  Operator  (student,  will  graduate  from 
I«inot.v|>e  school  March  15)  desires  work  im  small 
dally  <ir  weekly.  Fifteen  years’  experience  han¬ 
dling  Assoclateil  l*rets  news  and  market  report, 
prefers  duties  shall  consist  of  work  on  newt 
desk  as  well  as  at  LlnotyiN*.  Sober;  character 
referent'es;  further  information  on  re<iueat. 
R814.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor  or  City  Editor — Seeks  new  con¬ 
nection.  Aged  :I7.  18  years'  exiH^rience  at  re 
|M>rter,  city  editor  and  managing  editor.  Under- 
sfistnds  all  departments  of  small  city  dally,  etli- 
torial  busitiesa  and  advertising.  Job  printing  es- 
timator.  Fiirnisb  excellent  references.  Will  try 
out  at  own  ext»ense.  Write  or  wire  Rox  No.  87, 
Mount  Carmel.  Penna. 

Managing  Editor  and  ei!ltv>rlal  writer,  thorough¬ 
ly  ex|>erience<l  In  everything  i>ertaloing  to  (hII- 
torlal  department.  Want  locate  city  under  50.- 
POO.  Prefer  mid-west.  It  Editor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

Managing  Editor— New  York  city  dally;  haa 
built  8  pa|>ora.  can  build  yours.  A  live-wire 
wbo  prefers  city  of  TS.OtK)  to  150.000.  Aga  S6. 
Available  short  notice.  R  868,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llshar. 

Newspapor  Olroulation  Dlroctor — Seeks  Immedv 
ate  oonnocUoo.  Ulgbest  credantlali.  Yearly 
aeUry  $6,400.  Any  slie  paper.  R-860,  Bdltor  A 
Publisher. 

Reporter,  7  years*  ext>erlen<'e,  Scrlppa  Howard 
<AP).  On  sports,  features,  desk.  Sunday  editor. 
Employed.  AVIsliea  change  to  east  or  sooth. 
R  7m.  E4lltor  A  Publisher. 

Rewrite  Man,  eight  years'  ex|»erlence.  Desk. 
Mtarr.  Young,  enthusiastic,  reliable.  Go  any¬ 
where.  R-920.  Editor  A  l^hlisher. 

Sports  Editor,  writer  and  columniat.  At  pres¬ 
ent  and  for  more  than  year  .Si^orta  B<lltor  on 
enstern  iiewspa|)er  with  largest  olrcnlatlon  In 
slate.  .Also  widely  known  ns  feature  writer  on 
M-veral  prominent  datliea.  Now  active  aportlng 
re|K)rtcr  as  well  as  editor  and  columniat,  cov¬ 
ering  hig  iNtxing  events,  iiniveralty  football, 
iNisetiatl.  etc.  Have  hel(>ed  to  Increase  present 
circiiiiitbm  of  iwiMT  2.A  i>er  cent.  Eastern,  mid- 
western  and  Pacific  coast  exi»erlence.  HIgbeat 
rrtHlentliils.  R  Editor  A  Puldlaher. 

Writer,  who  tins  written  the  short  story  and  the 
e^sav  for  two  of  Mie  literary  msgasines,  and 
wiio  is  fumllhir  through  long  ex|s*rlen<‘e  with  the 
re«|uirements  of  JiHinialUtii,  wants  (sisltlon  as 
llterar.v  editor  of  news|ia)MT  wfiere  Intelligent 
aii.l  eiiterpHsing  publisher  wishes  to  hulld  book 
psge  or  sfoiion  of  iiniisiinl  merit.  Will  talk  over 
radio  RIGS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Writer  wants  eniineetton  on  sninll  paper  In  W, 
Penn,,  or  E  Ohio.  He  is  an  ex|»erl  in  eilitorlal, 
feature.  an«l  parngrii|ih  writing.  Salary  is  not 
the  main  issue  witli  this  writer.  R  !G5,  Edttof 
A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  fot  Sale 

Duplex  eiglit  psge  fiat  IkmI  press.  Excellent 
<‘ondltion.  Rargaln.  R  824,  Editwr  A  Publisher. 

For  Sale:  One  10  H  P..  22t»  volt.  12(»o  K.P.M., 
(•enerai  Electric  Motor  In  giMsI  condition,  else 
6  ft.  overhead  ahaff  with  0  In.,  8  In,.  18  In.  and 
24  in.  pulleys.  Two  lainot.T|>e  gss  potw  In  gtvod 
condition  complete  with  inonthple<*es  and  gaa 
eonncMilons.  Two  extra  full  fonts  H  pt.  IJao- 
tyi»e  mats.  Century  122.  slightly  ustMl.  One  font 
18  pt.  I«ln<»ty|H>  mats,  Rold  Italics  No.  87.  good 
eonditlon.  18  pt*.  mold  recess,  gmsl  «*ondltlon. 
Will  sell  mats  with  or  without  mold.  Five  small 
pig  molds  and  twelve  Hamilton  typ«*  cases.  'Hie 
aimve  rna.v  Ite  had  ver.v  reasonably  for  cash. 
Tile  l>e(*atur  Daily,  Itecatur,  Ala. 

Job  PreMet,  Paper  Cutten,  Wire  Stitohers,  etc. 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  ami  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prl<*ea.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Tyi>e  A  Engraving  Co..  114  B.  18th  at.. 
New  York  City. 

Ludlow  with  electric  iNit,  matrix  cabinet,  eight 
fonts  mats.  (Rsid  condition.  R-B25,  ll«lltor  A 
Publisher. 

For  Sale  ^Mo<lel  “I/*  linotyiw.  Good  coadi 
li«»n  R  826.  Editor  A  Piihllaher. 

Modem  G.  K.  75  H  P.  220  volt.  D.C.  chain  press 
drive  complete  with  control  Imard,  resUtaace. 
push  button  stations,  eti*.  A  1  condition.  The 
.Spokesman  Ueview,  S|>okane,  Waablngton. 

One  Hoe  Shaving  Machias,  also  tall  cutter.  One 
ti<Mts  shaving  machine,  also  tall  cutter  and  fin 
Ishing  hIo<’k.  Address  Ruslness  Manager,  8ta^ 
Journal,  l/snsing.  Mich. 

Photoengraving  eiiuipnient  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  64  Weet 
2:tnl  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Used  Oots  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  oaly,  for 
sale  cheap.  Tl>e  Goes  Printing  Preea  Co.,  163 
South  Paulina  st..  Chicago,  111. 


Circulation  Manager  -  Seven  years’  experience, 
now  employe^!.  Knows  all  branches  of  circula¬ 
tion.  2H  years  old,  married.  AVanis  to  locate 
with  Mctr(»|*<dltan  dally  as  assistant  circulation 
manager.  .A-1  references,  past  rec<ird  go«Nl.  Past 
experience  with  palmers  of  85,(K)i>  circulation. 
1 14.600  and  lO.ooo  R  604.  Editor  A  imhllsher. 


Is  there 

A  better  job  you  want  to 
!and> 

Is  there 

A  vacancy  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  you  want  to 
fi\\} 

Is  there 

Something  you  want  to 
buy? 

Is  there 

Something  you  want  to 
sell? 

The  Classified  Service  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

can  be  of  definite  value 
to  you. 


CALIFORNIA 

Here  i*  one  of  the  rare  oppor* 
tunitie*. 


We  have  in  ■  (rowing  section  o< 
California  a  weakly  newapaper  and  job 
buainesa  doing  a  tubatantial  groia 
volume  and  giving  ai  return  to  iti 
owners  upward  of  110,000.00  per 
annum  net. 

For  private  reaaona  thit  property  can 
be  bought  for  $20,000.00.  Quick  action 
neceaaary. 

HARWELL  A  ROCKWELL 

Com«r  Building.  Tlm«t  Building 

Blrtninghnnie  Ain.,  Nsw  York  City 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations’confidrntial 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Butineia  Ettabliahed  in  1899 
350  Mediaon  Are.  New  York 
Pacific  Coaat  Rapraaantative; 

II.  C  Moora,  272  North  Rodeo  Drive. 
Beverly  Hilto.  CaHf. 


IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

WE  have  discovered  a  few 
real  newspaper  propoaitiaait 
in  the  rich  and  frowinf  Pied¬ 
mont  gone  of  the  Carolinaa. 
Rare  opportunitiaa  in  both  dai¬ 
lies  and  weeklira,  aome  of  them  re¬ 
quiring  quick  action.  Kindly  adviae 
aa  to  capital  available.  Pleaae  ad- 
dreaa  our  Litchfield,  III.,  office. 
Special  offer  of  only  daily  in  aavan 
countiea  and  covara  one  of  richest 
territories  In  North  Carolina.  Over 
$1,500,000  pay  roll  and  seat  of  two 
colleget.  Price  only  tSB.OOOs  owners 
buying  larger  property. 

Prop.  No.  1 01 8a. 

*nie  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency 

Uicbfteld.  III.  — 


/ 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


Yl^  ITH  the  coming  of  Lent  in  Febru-  around  Franklin  are  sold  in  addition  to 
”  ary,  fish  markets,  meat  markets  and  the  local  firms. — Davis  O.  Vandivier. 

restaurants  should  be  solicited  to  in-  - 

crease  linage  on  the  idea  of  “eat  more  Something  a  bit  different  in  a  bank  ad- 
fish.”  The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily  vertisement  was  offered  recently  by  the 
Times  lists  every  market  in  the  city  and  Newport  Trust  Company  in  the  Newport 
solicits  each  one  every  week  for  the  (K.  I.)  Daily  News  in  which  the  bank 
market  page,  using  fish  recipes  as  an  aid  merely  informed  the  readers  of  the  paper 
to  interest  in  the  advertisements. — D.  A.  as  to  certain  articles  which  should  be  in 

-  a  safe  deposit  box,  using  a  two-column. 

Dangers  of  Home  Cleaning !  Inter-  nine-inch  ad,  headed  “These  articles 
view  the  secretary  of  your  local  cleaners  should  be  in  a  safe  deposit  box.”  Try 
and  dyers  association,  or  a  leading  dye  and  interest  your  banks  in  such  an  ad. — 
works  executive  in  your  city.  He  will  D.  P. 

furnish  the  data  for  interesting  copv  of  - 

fatal  accidents  an<l  painful  injuries  from  .\  plan  which  has  proved  popular  as 
cleaning  clothes  at  home  with  inffamma-  well  as  an  efficient  “dollar  puller”  is  to 
hie  fluids.  This  will  be  the  basis  of  con-  carry  a  weekly  school  page,  but  some- 
sidcrable  cooperative  advertising,  or  what  different  from  the  usual  run  of 
grouping  of  individual  ads  on  the  part  school  news.  Block  off  a  4-column  by 
of  dyers  and  cleaners  of  your  city.  They  Iff-inch  space  inside.  I>et  the  high 
are  excellent  prospects,  anyway  for  gar-  school  children  select  a  name  for  their 
ment  cleaning  l»efore  Easter,  which  by  “paper,”  appoint  a  staff  and  turn  over 
the  way  is  March  31.  early  this  year. —  the  4x10  space  to  the  pupils,  letting 
C.  M.  L.  them  write  their  own  copy,  heads,  etc.,  on 

-  school  news.  On  the  balance  of  the  page. 

Building  plans  catch  the  interest  of  all  local  merchants  will  be  glad  to  advertise, 
classes  and  with  spring  just  around  the  — Tom  Smith. 

comer  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  at  _  - 

least  12  pages  of  advertising  from  the  The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Nnes 
building  trades.  The  Franklin  (Ind.)  rs  using  an  interesting  scheme  for  addi- 
Sta/r  each  year  sells  a  series  of  12  pages  tional  advertising  in  “Marvel  Tuesday 
using  new  and  unusual  house  plans.  The  Specials.”  a  st>ecial  page  with  numerous 
“art”  is  place«l  at  the  top  of  the  page  merchants  in  the  city  offering  specials 
under  “The  Home  Builder's  Page”  cap-  for  Tuesday.  This  page,  of  course, 
tion.  Satisfactory  results  are  produce<l  runs  on  .Mondays,  .\ccording  to  the  pres- 
each  year.  Contractors  and  others  in  the  ent  plans,  the  special  items  will  be  of- 
building  line  who  live  in  the  small  towns  fered  each  week. — D.  P. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
he  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


“Another  Local  Boy  Makes  Good”  is 
the  title  of  a  feature  appearing  daily  in 
the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain  and  appear¬ 
ing  under  this  heading  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  some  boy  who  has  left  town  to 
folow  his  particular  line  of  endeavor 
and  has  become  a  success  in  his  business 
or  profession.  This  feature  has  an  appeal 
that  is  hard  to  beat  and  evokes  no  eml 
of  favorable  comment. — H.  M.  M. 

The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times  re- 
c«tly  ran  a  series  of  articles  based  on 
pictures  of  the  inside  of  various  churches 
of  the  city.  The  pictures  showed  altars 
or  pulpits  of  the  churches. — E.  W.  Fair. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organintion  apKializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
N.  analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemtpaper  BnOMme*. 

BreOmeHem.  Opermtien, 

SnrnejM.  VmumUens. 

420  Lexiacton  Avenue,  New  York 


ture  was  obtained  in  interviews  with  pilots 
at  the  air  mail  field. — L.  G.  M. 

If  you  could  keep  but  one  pet  what 
would  it  be?  Ask  your  readers  to 
express  themselves  on  this  subject  after 
some  pet  shop  proprietor  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  up.  This  would  bring  votes  for  some 
strange  creatures  as  well  as  the  conven¬ 
tional  bird,  cat  and  dog. — Fred  L.  W, 
Bennett. 

“No  One  Wants  a  Baby  Boy”  was  the 
title  for  an  orphan’s  home  feature  used 
recently  by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sun¬ 
day  Register.  The  story  brought  out 
that  most  callers  seek  blond  blue-eyed 
girls.  Fifty  persons  called  for  twin  boy 
babies,  the  subjects  for  the  feature,  in 
the  days  following  publication  of  the 
feature. — L.  G.  M. 

Is  German  as  popular  as  it  was  before 
the  War?  Ask  your  high  school  and 
university  authorities  this  question.  What 
mcxlern  languages  are  being  taught 
today? — Fred  L.  W.  Bennett. 

SUBURBAN  EDITORS  ELECT 

Homer  B.  Clemmons,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Blue  Island  (Ill.)  .S'lin- 
Standard,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Suburlwn  Publishers’  .\ssociation  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Chicago  Press  Club  last 
week.  The  association  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  7.S  editors  and  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area.  Other 
officers  are:  John  J.  Udell  of  Highland 
Park,  vice-president,  and  W.  J.  Staats  of 
Downers  Grove,  secretary-treasurer. 

PRINTS  BURLESQUE  EDITION 

As  part  of  the  entertainment  program 
at  the  annual  banquet  held  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Manufacturers’  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Feb.  6,  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  published  a  special  four- 
page  burle.sque  extra,  called  the  C..^.M.R. 
edition.  It  was  prepared  and  written  by 
Jack  Baker  and  Lew  Lewinski  of  the 
promotion  department. 


“Today*!  New!  Today** 


A  FTER  a  long  search,  a  reporter  for  The  problem  of  changing  di.stricts  for 
■^the  Boston  Globe  was  able  to  hire  a  electing  representatives  in  U.  S.  Congress 
onc-horse  open  sleigh.  The  ride,  as  de-  is  creating  much  interest  in  most  states 
scribed  in  his  paper,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  with  the  consideration  of  the  Fenn  and 
“jolly  time”  mentioned  in  the  old  song,  other  bills  in  Congress.  Some  states  will 
The  replies  of  stablemen  to  his  inquiry  lose  representation  while  others  gain,  and 
for  the  rig  made  an  interesting  lead  for  the  problem  of  redistricting  within  the 
the  story. — L.  D.  (Chamberlain  state  will  make  good  stories. — L.  G.  M. 


The  Des  .\foines  (la.)  Register  re¬ 
cently  used  a  feature  under  the  heading 
“Night  Mail  Flies  on  Over  Bleak  Snow- 
swept  Prairie”  pointing  out  how  easily 
mail  pilots  traveled  cross  country  at  150 
miles  an  hour  while  snowdrifts  stopped 
all  other  forms  of  traffic.  Costume  for 
fliers,  including  five  helmets,  one  of  pa¬ 
per,  was  described.  Material  for  the  fea- 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

SEVEN  COMIC  FEATURES 

that  are  unbeatable 
Strips 

THE  LAMBKINS  by  WaUh 

Great  Family  Humor 

THE  WOWS  by  Zere 

Nothing  else  like  it 

CUDDLES  by  Forbell 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  Arthur's  Court 
Panels 

DON  KEY  O.  T.  Two  Columns 
DINAH  SAYS  One  Column 

SHAMROCKS  One  Column 

Letter  Press 

TOM  SIMS’  LAUGHUNES 

The  best  Humorous  Column  in 
America 

For  terms  wire  or  write 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  ICoenigsberg.  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


lUNITED-PR 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  new^ 
papers  everywhere 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  ef 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  jrou  find  hi*n- 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


CALIFORNIA  MERGER 

The  Selma  (Cal.)  Irrigator  and  the 
Selma  Enterprise,  weekly  newspapers 
have  been  consolidated  and  will  be  pt^ 
lished  at  the  Irrigator  plant.  E.  S.  By- 
field,  publisher  of  the  Irrigator,  and 
Lowell  Pratt,  publisher  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  will  operate  the  consolidated  paper 
oil  a  partnership  basis. 


WINS  TRIP  TO  HOLLYWOOD 

On  Feb.  9  the  Cleveland  Press  sent 
“Cleveland’s  Best”  girl  on  a  two  wedu’ 
trip  to  Hollywood,  where  she  will  be 
the  guest  of  Mary  Pickford.  She  is 
Miss  Dorothy  Edith  Mason. 

HART  JOINS  A.  P. 

Nelson  Key  Hart,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercisl 
Appeal,  has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
and  will  lx;  assigned  to  Little  Rock. 


8o%  of  the  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Free 
Press  is  concentrated 
within  the  local  metro¬ 
politan  trading  area  of 
Detroit  —  coverage 
without  the  penalty  of 
waste. 


Betrofi 

"Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


A  DVERTISERS  who  un- 
.ziderstand  the  Iowa  situ¬ 
ation  know  from  experience 
that  the  consumers’  market 
there  cannot  be  properly 
sold  without  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  these  twenty- 
one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


AniM  Tribunr 
IhioiM  Nem-Baiiub- 
Itcu 

BurUniUia  O&ntta 
liurllngtoo  II*wk-E7* 
Cadar  Rapid*  OaMtte 
Cenlendlle  lowacUa 
*  CltlMD 
Clintoo  Herald 
Council  Bluff*  Non¬ 
pareil 

Davenport  Duuawat 
A  Inate 
Davenport  Time* 
DulHiuue  Talecraph- 
Herald 

Fort  Dodn  kiaaaw- 
icr  A  Cbranlela 


Fort  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Prea*  CU- 
isen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
.Marshalltown  Times- 
Republlcan 
Slason  City  Olnhs- 
Oaiette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News -Tribune 
Oelwein  Bealster 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
MIoux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Wasbinktoo  Journal 
Waterloo  Courier 
WaUaloo  Tribune 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 


Heralb 

tribune 
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$4.50,  Canada;  $5,  Foreign. 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  FEBRUARY  16,  1929 


Expert  Engineers  Discuss  Manufacturing 
Daily  Newspapers  at  High  Speed 

Modem 


Printing  Press  Builders  for  First  Time  in  History  Get  Together  to  Present  Views  on 
Production  Problems — Sponsored  by  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 


That  modem  and  most  necessary  tion  of  the  fundamentals  and  the  tabula- 

precision  machine,  the  newspaper  tion  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  sup¬ 

press,  was  taken  down  and  analyzed  plement. 

part  by  part  last  week  by  the  engineers  The  evening  session,  commencing  at 
who  make  it  and  keep  it  going  to  feed  8:15,  was  given  over  entirely  to  high- 
news  and  information  daily  to  the  mil-  speed  newspaper  production.  Mr.  Class, 
lions  who  keep  in  touch  with  world  and  again  acting  as  chairman,  introduced 

local  affairs  by  reading  the  daily  press.  Walter  E.  Wines,  manager,  mechanical 

It  was  at  the  High-Speed  Newspaper  department,  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Meeting  held  in  New  York,  Feb.  7,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  printing  industries 
division  of  the  .\merican  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  marked  the 
first  time  that  newspaper  printing  press 
manufacturers  had  ever  come  together 
to  discuss  publicly  the  problems  of 
present  day  production  in  the  press 
rooms  of  America. 

Principles  of  printing  were  discussed 
in  both  practical  and  theoretical  manner 
by  speakers  in  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions,  both  of  which  were  well  at¬ 
tended.  It  was  estimated  that  the  evening 
session,  devotwl  exclusively  to  the  high- 
sp^  press  was  attended  by  more  than 
300,  including  mechanical  superintendents 
of  many  out-of-town  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  interested  printers  of  New 
York. 

The  afternoon  period,  devoted  to  press 
control,  was  oi)encd  by  W'illiam  C.  Glass, 
chairman  of  meetings  and  program  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
printing  industries  division  had  been 
established  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
newest  data  of  interest  to  the  craft  from 
expert  mechanic^  engineers. 

"It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  should  devote  itself  more 
than  it  is  doing  to  research,”  Mr.  Glass 
declared.  "We  decided  a  good  way  in 
which  we  might  assist  in  the  necessary 
research  would  be  to  sponsor  meetings 
such  as  this,  at  which  engineers  would 
present  papers  in  a  spirit  of  free  discus¬ 
sion  out  of  which  might  grow  develop¬ 
ments  of  great  value  to  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  ami  its  ally  the  press. 

Mr.  Glass  introduced  Winfield  S. 

Hu.yin.  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Huson  is 
chairman  of  the  progress  report  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  printing  industries  division. 

Beginning  at  fundamentals,  the  first 
speaker  was  W.  I..  Wright,  engineer  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  who  discussed  the  control  of  the 
electric  current  powering  the  gigantic 
presses  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wright 
pointed  out  that  the  trend  was  toward 
gradual  curtailment  of  direct  current, 
leaving  only  alternating-current  power  as 
the  prime  .source  of  supply." 

The  manufacture  of  newsprint  for 
high-speed  printing  presses  was  next 
taken  up  by  Cteorge  D.  Rearce,  engineer 
of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  paper  and  pulp  committee  of 
the  printing  industries  division. 

The  first  printing  press  manufacturer 
followed  on  the  program,  represented  by 
Harold  E.  Vehslage,  New  York  engineer- 
mg  representative  of  the  Duplex  Print- 
mg  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Mr.  Vehslage’s  subject  was  “Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Quality  of  Printing  in 

Newspapers.”  He  tabulated  his  concep- 
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ELECTRIC  DRIVE  FOR  HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 


Indications  Point  to  Gradual  Curtailment  of  D-C  Service — Expert  Says  Electrical  Industry  is 

Ready  to  Supply  Accurate  Equipment  for  Any  Installation 


The  first  multi-unit  rotary  type  news¬ 
paper  press  wras  given  to  the  printing 
industry  in  1887.  It  is  a  significant  co¬ 
incidence  that  about  this  same  time  the 
tlectrical  industry  had  its  beginning,  an 
industry  which  was  destined  to  play  an 
active  part  in  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  machinery. 

From  the  advent  of  the  first  quadruple 
press  some  40  years  ago  to  the  modern 
high-s|>eed  metrojwlitan  press  of  tcnlay, 
the  electrical  industry  has  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  in  Ijeing  able  to  supply 
that  particular  kind  and  quality  of  motive 
power  and  refinement  of  control  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  maximum  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  driven  machine.  In  short, 
the  problem  of  newspaper  press  drive  and 
control  has  thus  far  been  successfully 
solved  through  the  proper  application  of 
d^ric  motors  and  electric  control  de- 
yices.  No  matter  what  the  future  may 
hold  in  the  way  of  larger  and  faster 
presses  involving  more  intricate  control 
sjrstems,  the  electrical  industry  stands 
ready  to  meet  each  new  problem  as  it 
may  arise. 

While  the  modern  high-speed  press 
may  be  said  to  embody  the  essential  me¬ 
chanical  features  and  operating  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  multi-unit  cylinder  press 
of  1887,  the  increase  in  cylinder  speed 
and  the  multiplicity  of  units  in  various 
combinations  necessary  to  meet  the  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  greater  and  greater 
press  prcxluction  have  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  or  less  specialized 
line  of  electric  equipment  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  the  industry.  It  is 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  paper  to 
consider  the  general  requirements  of 
modern  press  operation  in  its  relation  to 
the  application  of  electric  equipment. 

A  study  of  the  performance  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  modern  cylinder  press  indi¬ 
cates  that  while  the  total  energy  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  press  shaft  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  evaluated  in  terms  of  segregated 
work  done,  it  is  apparent  that  the  power 
input  is  dissipated  in  performing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principal  functions  of  press 
operation. 

1.  Overcome  gear  and  bearing  fric- 
tion. 

2.  Rotate  the  plate  and  impression 
cylinders  under  impression. 

3.  Overcome  friction  of  inking  cylin¬ 
ders  and  the  ink  distributing  rolls  against 
the  viscous  properties  of  the  ink. 

4.  Keep  webs  in  motion  under  tension 
adjustment  and  overcome  friction  of 
rcdlers  and  angle  bars. 

S.  Rotate  folding  mechanism,  including 
pitting  knives,  folding  blades,  gear  bear¬ 
ings,  and  cam  friction. 

6.  Accelerate  the  rotating  members. 

An  examination  of  the  torque  speed 
nine  for  a  typical  press  indicates  that 
the  torque  requirements  increase  with  an 
fflcrease  in  cylinder  speed.  This  would 
indicate  that  at  least  some  of  the  factors 
tbove  mentioned  do  not  remain  constant. 
The  exact  reason  for  this  may  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  further  analysis.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
*ction  of  the  impression  cylinders  and 
the  inking  mechanisms  might  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  cause.  It  appears  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  power  required  to 
operate  a  press  is  transmitted  on  a  more 
or  less  constant  torque  basis  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  friction  losses  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  moving  parts. 

As  a  result  of  the  rising  torque  char- 
*cteristics  with  increased  cylinder  speed, 
*e  find  that  the  borsetx>wer  input  in¬ 
creases  faster  than  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  speed.  These  characteristics  are  of 
nnportant  significance  in  the  selection  of 
the  press  drive. 

The  starting  requirements  of  cylinder 
Presses,  while  not  radically  different  from 
similar  types  of  machines  involving  a 
pmltiplicity  of  bearings  and  considerable 
jnertia  of  rotating  parts,  requiring  a 
high  starting  torque  to  overcome  the 
•totic  friction,  does,  however,  impose  cer¬ 
tain  definite  limitations  in  the  manner  in 
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which  the  torque  is  applied.  Ordinarily 
the  torque  recpiircd  to  overcome  static 
friction  and  start  the  press  from  rest 
wiiuld  be  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
accelerate  the  cylinders  after  they  had 
startiil  to  move.  This  torque  which  in 
actual  practice  is  found  to  vary  from 
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li'O  to  3<.K)  per  cent  of  that  reijuired  to 
keep  the  press  running  would,  unless 
properly  controlled,  result  in  a  severe 
jerk  on  the  whole  machine,  breaking  the 
web  and  possibly  doing  serious  damage 
to  the  mechanical  parts,  rurthermore,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  the  web  a  low  steady 
speed  of  from  35  to  40  ft.  per  minute 
which  is  approximately  10  r.p.ni.  of  the 
cylinders,  for  threading  purposes.  The 
driving  equipment  must  also  be  capable 
of  accurately  jogging  or  inching  the 
cylimlcrs  for  replatiiig  and  adjustnients 
prior  to  starting. 

Most  large  presses  are  now  arranged 
so  that  their  septirate  units  can  lie  dis¬ 
connected.  These  various  combinations 
and  conditions  of  press  operation,  liesides 
bringing  into  play  intricate  schemes  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  flexibility  of 
control,  also  require  careful  consideration 
of  the  electrical  and  mechanical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  driving  motor. 

.Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  driving 
equipment  must  be  capable  of  properly 
starting,  jogging  and  threading  the  press 
and  perhaps  operating  in  parallel  with 
other  drives,  another  important  require¬ 
ment  is  the  ability  to  obtain  uniform  ac¬ 
celeration  and  deceleration  over  the  entire 
speed  range  from  the  threading  speed  to 
the  maximum  production  speed.  .Any 
jerk  or  sudden  change  in  speed  is  likely 
to  break  the  web  with  resultant  delay 
in  production  aiul  possible  damage  to 
rolls,  blankets,  or  gearing.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
main  drive  from  the  threading  speed  to 
give  approximately  8000  to  9000  papers 
per  hour  in  one  smooth  step  of  accelera¬ 
tion.  After  a  short  interval  of  operatifxi 
at  low  speed  for  making  margin  adjust¬ 
ments,  etc.,  the  speed  is  again  increased 
to  obtain  the  desired  production.  This 
acceleration  may  be  accomplished  either 
in  a  number  of  steps  or  at  a  continuous 
rate,  which  ever  is  desired,  by  the  opera¬ 
tor.  In  either  case,  the  speed  changes 
must  lie  made  smoothly  and  with 
precision. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  successful 
operation  of  a  modern  pressroom  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  the  motor  drive 
and  control  for  the  newspaper  pres.ses. 
To  obtain  a  system  of  drive  embodying 
all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  maximum 


performance  of  the  press  has,  therefore. 
Iieen  an  olijective  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  desire  and  hope  of  the 
printing  industry.  While  many  schemes 
have  been  developed  covering  newspaper 
clrives  and  control,  the  modern  double 
motor  equipment  with  full  automatic 
control  is  outstanding,  in  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  almost  universally  accepted  by  the 
trade  for  operating  medium  and  high 
'IH-ed  presses. 

llrietly  the  double  motor  arrangement 
consists  essentially  of  a  main  driving 
motor  and  a  small  threading  motor  as¬ 
sembled  as  an  integral  unit  on  a  com¬ 
mon  base  and  arranged  to  drive  the  press 
through  some  form  of  chain  or  gear 
tran'mission.  The  fhrearling  motor  is 
connected  to  the  shaft  of  the  main  motor 
through  a  gear  reduction  and  an  over¬ 
running  clutch.  The  ratio  of  the  gear 
reduction  is  selected  to  obtain  a  cylinder 
s(R-ed  of  the  press  of  approximately  Ih 
r.p.m.  corresponding  to  tlie  full  speed  of 
the  threading  motor.  Usually  the  ratio 
is  found  to  lie  approximately  .k)  to  1. 

On  starting  the  press,  the  starting 
motor  is  cnergizeil,  the  pawl  type  over¬ 
running  clutch  automatically  engages,  and 
the  press  is  driven  at  the  threading  speed. 
When  the  operator  is  ready  to  speed  up, 
the  main  motor  is  connected  to  the  circuit, 
immediately  assumes  the  press  load  and 
accelerates  the  press.  This  causes  the 
clutch  to  overrun,  the  clutch  pawls  are 
thrown  outward  by  centrifugal  force 
and  automatically  disengage  front  the 
ratchet.  This  severs  all  mechanical  con¬ 
nection  lietween  the  main  and  starting 
motors  and  the  starting  motor  comes  to 
rest. 

Ihc  electrical  characteristics  of  the 
starting  motor  are  usutilly  determined  by 
the  torque  requirements  to  start  and  jog 
the  press.  It  is  also  important  that 
some  adjustable  means  lie  provided  for 
changing  the  torque  of  the  starting  motor 
to  meet  the  reriuirements  of  the  varying 
unit  combinations  of  presses  for  which 
the  drive  may  be  intended.  .At  thre.ading 
speed  of  the  press,  the  small  motor  is 
running  at  its  normal  speed,  thus  giving 
very  close  speed  regulation  which  results 
in  maintaining  practically  constant  speed 
on  the  press  rolls  regardless  of  the  num- 
Ikt  of  units  connected. 

The  main  driving  motor  is  of  the 
adjusting-speed  type,  designed  to  give 
continuous  and  stable  operation  at  any 
IKiint  over  the  entire  speed  range  for 
which  the  press  is  designed.  The 
capacity  of  the  main  driving  motor  is 
usually  based  on  the  power  requirements 
when  operating  the  press  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  units  at  m;iximum  speed. 
This  procedure  is  sometimes  modified 
where  double  sextuple  and  double  octuple 
combinations  are  occasionally  required  to 
lie  operated  from  one  drive.  In  these  cases 
the  motor  capacity  is  based  on  the  power 
rc(|uirements  to  operate  the  combination. 
Usually  at  some  speed  lielow  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  which  the  press  may  lie 
designed. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  prob¬ 
able  duty  cycle  and  methcKl  of  press 
operation,  and  while  in  some  cases  elec¬ 
tric  etiuipmcnt  can  be  rated  on  a  short- 
time  operation  basis,  there  are  other  cases 
where  the  press  cycle  is  such  that  con¬ 
tinuous  rated  equipment  is  required. 
These  conditions  have  given  rise  to  the 
practice  of  occasionally  rating  electric 
equipment  on  so-called  “printing  press 
duty.”  This  is  a  very  flexible  rating 
and  so  far  no  responsible  body  has 
attempted  to  define  the  term.  Because 
there  is  no  duty  cycle  so  far  defined,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  rate  motors  for 
printing  press  service  by  one  of  the 
standardized  continuous  or  short-time 
ratings  officially  recognized  by  electrical 
manufacturers. 


1  he  modern  double  motor  controller 
for  medium  and  high  speed  press  drives 
IS  of  flic  full  automatic  type  arranged 
for  remote  control  from  a  number  of 
push  button  stations  located  at  difTerent 
points  alxmt  the  press.  This  type  of 
controller,  which  is  usually  arraiigetl  in 
panel  form,  provides  for  the  following 
functions : 


1.  The  WiMn  iircuit  disconttfctinfj 
Jez^'t's.  These  may  consist  of  fused 
switches,  air  or  oil  circuit  breakers, 
dejiending  upon  the  system  of  power  sup¬ 
ply,  and  usually  arranged  for  separate 
iiHuinting.  However,  in  special  instaiKes 
they  may  be  mounted  integral  with  the 
main  control  panel.. 

2.  The  contactor  switches  for  connect¬ 
ing  and  disconnecting  the  main  and  start¬ 
ing  motors  to  the  power  supply. 

3.  The  accelerating  and  decelerating 
means.  This  consists  in  part  of  a  pilot- 
motor-operated  master  switch  having  a 
series  of  stationary  contacts  for  cutting 
out  or  cutting  in  resistance  as  a  contact 
making  ariiuor  crosshead  is  moved  suc¬ 
cessively  over  the  segments.  The  con¬ 
tact  so  established  may  act  on  the  speed- 
regulating  resistance  directly  or  may 
serve  as  a  pilot  circuit  for  operating 
magnetic  switches  to  establish  such  re¬ 
sistance  connections.  For  direct  cur¬ 
rent  drive,  the  speed  controlling  resistors 
consist  of  a  section  for  armature  control 
and  a  section  for  shunt  field  control. 
For  alternating-current  systems,  there  is 
usually  provided  one  group  of  resistors 
arranged  for  motor  secondary  control. 
These  resistors  are  usually  mounted 
back  of  the  panel  and  connected  thereto 
by  special  insulated  wire. 


4.  Stnf'Ting  devices.  These  include 
dynamic  braking  for  direct  current 
drives  and  solenoid  brakes  or  torque 
motor  brakes  for  alternating-current 
systems.  In  addition  to  the  braking  fea¬ 
tures  incorporafeil  in  the  drive,  many 
presses  now  employ  separate  magnetic 
brakes  mounftxl  on  the  cylinder  shafts 
and  in  some  cases  on  the  vertical  press 
shafts.  On  stopping,  these  brakes 
operate  simultaneously  with  the  drive 
brake  and  serve  to  bring  the  press  to 
rest  (piickly  and  without  undue  strain 
on  any  part. 

5.  Protective  devices.  Tliese  include: 
overload  protection  for  the  main  and 
starting  motors;  undcrvoltagc  protection 
to  prevent  unexpecteil  starting  of  equip¬ 
ment  after  voltage  failure;  protection 
against  starting  of  drive,  except  by  pre¬ 
scribed  methods;  safety  lockouts  to  pro¬ 
tect  pressmen  working  on  the  press; 
warning  signals  before  starting;  lockihg 
against  increase  in  speed  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  predetermined  maximum  has  been 
reache<l ;  adjustable  setting  of  maximum 
permissible  speed  of  press;  prevention  of 
too  rapid  acceleration  or  deceleration  of 
the  press ;  automatic  return  of  the  master 
switch  to  “off”  position  after  stopping; 
interlocking  means  to  prevent  simultane¬ 
ous  operation  of  the  starting  and  main 
motors  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  start 
the  press,  except  through  the  starting 
motor  coming  into  action  prior  to  the 
main  driving  motor;  and  a  device  for 
stopping  the  press  automatically  in  case 
of  web  failure. 


6.  Push-button  stations.  These  sta¬ 
tions  are  located  about  the  press  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  complete  and  independent  con¬ 
trol  of  the  drives  from  each  station,  in¬ 
cluding  inching,  threading,  acceleration, 
slow  down,  safety  kxkout,  and  warning 
signals.  Special  stations  may  also  be 
provided  for  other  combination  of  con¬ 
trol  features  as  desired. 


7.  Parallel  operation.  Tlie  parallel 
operation  of  two  drives  is  usually  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  mechanical  connection 
between  the  two  master  switches,  inter¬ 
locked  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  motion  is 
transmitted  simultaneously  to  each  con¬ 
troller.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
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paralleling  the  control  stations  and  signal 
systems  for  both  drives  when  so  con¬ 
nected. 

8.  Selector  and  transfer  panel.  Where 
drives  are  designed  to  operate  a  varying 
number  of  press  units,  provision  is  made 
to  select  and  transfer  the  respective  push 
buttons  and  signal  circuits  to  function 
with  the  proper  controller.  Means  for 
a^mplishing  the  predetermined  com¬ 
binations  usually  consist  of  the  necessary 
switches,  relays  and  interlocks  mounted 
on  a  separate  panel  arranged  for  either 
manual  or  automatic  operation. 

In  the  application  of  electric  equip¬ 
ment  to  newspaper  presses,  certain  out¬ 
standing  features  should  characterize 
the  system  selected,  namely:  reliability, 
economy  of  operation  and  first  cost 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
is  reliability,  since  in  almost  no  other 
industry  is  a  delay  due  to  breakdown 
proportionately  more  costly  than  in  the 
pressroom  of  a  modern  daily  paper.  Not 
only  must  the  electric  equipment  be 
strongly  built  mechanically,  out  the  elec¬ 
trical  features  must  likewise  be  carefully 
designed  with  large  factors  of  safety 
for  the  service  intended.  In  general,  in 
this,  as  in  other  industrial  applications, 
the  simplest  design  is  the  most  depend- 
able. 

To  the  small  publisher  whose  editions 
can  be  run  off  in  an  hour  or  two,  economy 
of  operation  is  not  of  major  importance. 
However,  in  the  plant  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  with  longer  runs  and  larger  drives, 
power  consumption  becomes  a  sizable 
item  in  the  expense  of  operation.  Each 
pressroom  application,  therefore,  becomes 
a  subject  of  separate  study  to  determine 
the  type  of  drive  best  suited  for  the  press. 

In  the  matter  of  the  first  cost  of  press¬ 
room  electrification,  no  publisher  can 
afford  any  other  equipment  than  the  liest. 
However,  sound  judgmem  should  dictate, 
for  each  installation,  the  practical  limits 
of  refinentent  commensurable  with  the 
cost  involved. 

The  principal  feature  influencing  the 
choice  of  drive  for  the  new  plant  is  the 
kind  of  power-supply  system,  whether 
alternating  current  or  direct  current. 
Direct  current  drives  have  been  widely 
used,  for  high-speed  metropolitan  presses, 
while  alternating-current  drives  have 
been  more  generally  u.sed  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towms.  ITiis  situation  may  lie 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  most  metro¬ 
politan  centers  have  had  direct -current 
service  of  long  standing,  while  the  small 
cities  and  towns  have  had  only  alternat¬ 
ing-current  available  as  the  prime  source 
of  povrer  supply.  The  time  appears  to 
be  fast  approadiing,  however,  when  for 
economic  reasons  alternating-current  will 
tie  used  in  metroolitan  centers  as  in  other 
districts.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  consideration  be  given  the  merits  of 
alternating-current  versus  direct-current 
equipments. 

As  already  intimated,  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  press  drives  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  whetlicr  intended  for 
alternating  or  direct-current  power.  _  Like¬ 
wise,  the  control  function  must  be  identi¬ 
cal,  since  the  same  operating  require¬ 
ments  are  common  to  lioth,  though 
different  methods  may  ^  employed  for 
accomplishing  them.  While  direct -cur  rent 
systems  are  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the 
personnel  of  pressrooms  of  large  estab¬ 
lishments  and  have  been  found  to  render 
dependable  service  under  the  most 
exacting  conditions,  altemating-currmt 
systems  have  also  b^n  developed  to  give 
equally  as  ^ood  performance  in  their 
field  of  application. 

A  direct-current  drive  is  usually  laid 
out  to  operate  from  a  constant  voltai^ 
two-wire  system  of  250  volts.  The  main 
motor  is  designed  for  adjustable  speed, 
partly  by  armature  control  and  partly  by 
shunt  field  control.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  provide  a  speed  range  of  2,  ZYt,  or 
3  to  1  by  field  control,  depending  upon 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  press.  For 
example,  the  drive  for  a  high  speed  press 
of  say,  60,000  papers  per  hour,  having  a 
maximum  cylinder  speed  of  500  r.p.m. 
would  be  geared  so  that  the  maximum 
weak  field  would  correspond  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cylinder  speed.  Thus  assuming 
the  maximum  sp^  of  the  motor  to  be 
900  r.p.m.  then  with  a  3  to  1  speed  range, 
the  or  full-field  speed  would  ^  300 
r.p.m.  equivalent  to  a  press  production  of 
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20,000  |)a|K‘rs  (kt  hour.  The  speed  range 
of  the  drive,  therefore,  from  the  thread¬ 
ing  siieed  to  300  r.p.m.  W'ould  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  armature  voltage  control  by 
inserting  resistance  in  series  with  the 
armature  current  in  sufficient  steps  to 
give  smooth  acceleration  and  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  stable  low'-.sjieed  points  necessary  for 
finishing  rolls  and  making  adjustments. 

Since  the  adjustable  speed  d-c  motor 
is  essentially  a  constant  horsepower  out¬ 
put  machine  over  the  spe^  range  obtained 
by  field  control,  it  is  evident  that  excess 
capacity  is  available  at  the  liase  speed 
when  applied  to  a  printing  press  load. 
This  condition  is  inherent  in  the  design 
of  the  machine.  However,  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  utilized  for  driving  one  or  more 
additional  press  units  at  reduced  speed 
in  event  of  failure  of  an  adjacent  drive 
in  a  plant  employing  a  iiumher  of  press 
drives  in  .sequence. 

Alternating-current  equipments  of  the 
type  commonly  used  for  printing  press 
service  employ  a  wound-rotor  induction 
motor  as  the  main  drive,  in  which  the 
speed  control  is  accomplished  entirely  by 
a  secondary  resistance  adjustment.  This 
type  of  motor,  therefore,  has  series  speed 
characteristics;  that  is,  for  any  given 
adjustment  of  secondary  resistance  the 
speed  will  vary  with  the  load.  This 
feature  requires  a  careful  layout  of 
resistance  steps  to  obtain  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  over  the  entire  speed  range.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  press  load  conditions  are 
found  to  remain  practically  constant  for 
any  given  speed  above  25  per  cent  speed 
which  condition  permits  the  use  of  the 
wound-rotor  type  motor.  At  full  speed 
the  motor  operates  with  all  resistance  cut 
out  and  at  maximum  efficiency.  At  any 
reduced  speed,  sufficient  resistance  must 
be  cut  in  the  motor  rotor  circuit  to  obtain 
the  exact  amount  of  motor  torque  to 
carry  the  driven  load  at  that  particular 
speed.  The  resistance  thus  required  for 
speed  adjustment  introduces  an  electric 
loss  chargeable  to  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  drive. 

The  efficiency  speed  curve  for  a  typical 
alternating-current  drive  of  the  wound- 
rotor  type  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  No.  2. 
From  this  we  may  derive  the  power  input 
curve  for  a  printing  press  load.  Fig. 
No.  3  shows  the  power  input  to  the 
motor  for  both  alternating-current  and 
direct-current  drives  as  compared  with 
the  shaft  horsepower  r^uir^  for  the 
press.  By  comparison,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  shape  of  the  a-c  curve  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  a  similar 
curve  for  a  d-c  drive,  especially  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  speed  range. 

In  the  application  of  alternating- 
current  wound-rotor  motors  to  high 
speed  presses,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  introduce  some  form  of  automatic 
speed  control  to  maintain  a  minimum  low 
speed  necessary  for  finishing  rolls  and 
making  adjustments.  It  is  found  that 
under  press  torque  conditions,  the  wound 


rotor  motor  cannot  lie  depended  upon  to 
hold  a  stable  speed  much  below  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  of  full  speed.  Thus, 
for  pres.ses  geared  for  40,000  to  60,000 
papers  per  hour,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  stable  speeds  below  the  normal 
stable  speed  range  of  the  motor,  which  in 
this  event  would  require  the  motor  to 
hold  from  approximately  22  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  of  its  normal  speed.  The 
device  for  automatically  holding  a  con¬ 
stant  low  speed  for  such  installations 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  speed  governor 
mechanically  connected  to  the  main  drive, 
and  arrang^  to  actuate  a  group  of  mag¬ 
netic  switches  for  cutting  in  and  out 
proper  steps  of  secondary  resistance. 

Although  paralleled  drives  of  100  h.p. 
have  been  installed  for  press  speeds  of 
36,000  papers  per  hour,  proposals  for 
high-speed  press  drives  involving  parallel 
operation  of  capacities  of  from  125  to 
2.S0  h.p.  have  been  developed  in  detail 
which  would  indicate  that  while  many 
interesting  problems  are  involved,  there 
appears  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  successful  applications  of  this  type 
in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  reliability, 
safety  and  flexibility,  alternating-current 
equipments  compare  favorably  with 
similar  direct-current  equipments.  The 
alternating-current  njotor  is  simple  in 
construction,  having  a  form-wound  stator 
readily  adapted  to  suit  the  voltage,  phase 
arrangement  and  frequency  of  the  supply 
service.  Similarly  the  rotors  are  strongly 
constructed,  having  only  collector  rings 
as  sliding  contact,  as  compared  with  the 
commutator  and  multiplicity  of  brushes 
on  the  direct-current  motor  which  usually 
require  attention  from  time  to  time  to 
insure  good  service.  The  same  com¬ 
ments  may  apply  to  the  starting  motors. 
With  the  alternating-current  double¬ 
motor  drive,  there  may  be  employed 
either  a  high-torque  squirrel-cage  motor 
or  a  wound-rotor  motor,  both  of  which 
have  proven  adequate  for  the  purpose 
intended.  In  both  cases  the  starting 
torques  are  adjustable  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  particular  press 
combination. 

In  the  matter  of  braking,  the  direct- 
current  equipment  usually  employs  dy¬ 
namic  system  in  which  the  armature  is 
disconnected  from  the  line  and  short- 
circuited  through  the  proper  amount  of 
resistance,  which  produces  a  rapid  brak¬ 
ing  effect  due  to  the  generator  action. 
Since  electric  braking  is  not  possible 
with  an  alternating-current  motor  of  this 
t)rpe,  except  by  a  plugging  operation 
which  is  not  consider^  reliable  for  this 
service,  a  spring  or  weight-loaded  fric¬ 
tion  brake  is  usually  provided  on  the 
main  rotor  shaft  When  the  drive  is  in 
operation,  the  brake  is  held  in  the  release 
position  by  the  action  of  a  solenoid  or 
small  torque  motor  and  at  the  instant  of 
intCTrupting  the  electrical  circuit  to  the 
main  drive,  the  brake  is  instantly  set  by 


the  action  of  the  spring  or  weight. 

In  regard  to  accessibility  for  repair 
and  maintenance,  as  well  as  compactness 
for  minimum  installation  space,  both 
types  of  drives  have  been  highly  de¬ 
veloped. 

From  the  control  standpoint,  little  can 
be  said  regarding  the  relative  reliability 
and  safety  of  the  two  systems,  since 
both  equipments  comprise  chiefly  stand¬ 
ard  proven  devices,  including  magnetic 
switches,  relays,  interlock,  push-button 
stations,  pilot  motor,  etc.,  assembled  and 
connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
the  desired  functioning  of  the  whole. 
Alternating  current  controllers  do,  how¬ 
ever,  employ  a  greater  number  of  resis¬ 
tor  units  for  speed  control,  and  in  some 
instances  it  may  become  necessary  to 
employ  special  ventilation  methods  to 
remove  the  excess  heat  produced. 

It  is  not  practicable  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relative  first 
costs  of  direct  vs.  alternating -current 
equipment.  Many  variables  enter  into 
the  design  and  arrangement,  which  effect 
the  comparative  cost  of  any  individual 
application  but  it  is  generally  true  that 
with  either  direct  or  alternating-current 
supply  available  at  the  pressroom,  the 
former  equipment  is  more  expensive  than 
the  latter. 

Conclusions  based  on  the  foregoing 
discussion  of  a-c  versus  d-c  system  for 
press  drives  woujd  be  entirely  inadequate 
without  considering  the  potential  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  both  in  the  light  of  the  troid 
of  future  power  service.  Indication! 
point  to  the  gradual  curtailment  of  d-c 
service,  leaving  only  a-c  power  as  the 
prime  source  of  supply.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  supply  of  d-c  can  only 
be  had  through  locally  converted  meani 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  losses 
incidental  to  such  conversion  methods 
become  chargeable  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  drive,  thereby  lowering  the  overall 
efficiency  for  the  d-c  system  besides 
placing  additional  equipment  in  the  plant 
with  increa.sed  investment. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
scheme  of  conversion  of  a-c  to  d-c  is  by 
means  of  the  synchronous  convertor  or 
the  motor  generator  system  by  which  the 
main  a-c  supply  is  changed  to  d-c  at  the 
voltage  desired.  This  scheme  may  em¬ 
ploy  one  or  more  converting  units  for 
feeding  directly  into  a  constant  d-c  volt¬ 
age  main,  thereby  supplying  d-c  power 
for  the  press  drives. 

Another  system  which  merits  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  so-called  variable  voltage 
system,  employing  motor -generator  ^ 
as  the  converting  medium.  This  consist! 
of  an  a-c  motor  of  either  the  synchron¬ 
ous  or  induction  type  arranged  to  drive 
a  d-c  generator  and  d-c  exciter.  With 
such  a  combination,  the  speed  adjustment 
of  the  press  drive  would  be  obtained  by 
varying  the  armature  voltage  over  the 
entire  speed  range;  this  being  Mcom- 
plished  by  controlling  the  excitation  of 
the  d-c  generator  supplying  current  to 
the  press  motor.  While  this  scheme  may 
have  certain  limitation  of  application  in- 
so  far  as  flexibility  of  drive  is  concert^ 
it  has  several  outstanding  characteristics, 
chief  among  which  is  the  close  speed  ad¬ 
justment  and  stability  of  operation  over 
the  entire  speed  range. 

Still  another  type  of  drive  is  available 
in  the  form  of  the  polyphase  brush  shift¬ 
ing  a-c  motor.  This  is  an  adjustable 
speed  motor  with  shunt  speed  charac¬ 
teristics  operating  directly  on  alternat¬ 
ing  current  and  has  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  direct  current  motor 
with  shunt  field  control.  A  wide  ranp 
of  printing  press  speeds  can  be  secured 
simply  by  shifting  the  brushes  of  the 
motor.  This  is  accomplished  by  push¬ 
button  control  through  a  pilot 
arranged  to  drive  the  brush  shiftmi 
mechanism.  The  advantage  of  this  dnve 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  po*ff 
absorbed  in  resistance  as  in  the  case  of 
the  wound  rotor  induction  motor. 

The  brush  shifting  motor  for  pri^ 
ing  press  service  may  be  combined  wifl 
a  starting  motor  and  mechanical  featuW 
of  the  conventional  double  motor  dn« 
or  it  may  be  provided  with  a  m* 
frequency  power  source,  whereby  a  W 
frequency  may  be  applied  to  secure  toe 
jogging  and  threading  speed  directly  os 
the  main  drive. 
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MAKING  PAPER  TO  MEET  MODERN  SPEED 


'A  paper.  The  “sheet”  is  next  carried 
•hrough  a  series  of  press  rolls  by  means 
of  endless  “felts"  or  wooden  belts  that 
•emove  more  moisture  and  then  goes  over 
•Jie  drying  drums  which  complete  the  dry- 
^  process.  Then  the  paper  goes  through 


ihict.  Modern  ma- 
diinery,  improved 


wthods,  and  ade- 
mate  technical 
control  have  been 
oatruments  that 
ll*  papermaker  has 
o*ed  to  make  a 
product  to  meet  the 
ropiirements  of  the 
present-day  high- 
*Peed  newspaper 
presses.  At  the 
•atne  time  the 
KWufacturer  o  f 
I*Por  has  speeded 
op  his 


this  type  should  be 
rejected  by  the 
mill. 

The  so-called 
slime  spots  or 
holes  are  cau^ 
by  an  accumulation 
of  short  fibers  or 
slime  in  the  head 
box  or  screen. 
This  small  lump 
comes  through  on¬ 
to  the  wire,  and 
as  a  result  there 
is  a  deficiency  of 
fibers  at  that  ar¬ 
ticular  point.  This 
comes  through  as 
a  hole  or  spot  in 
the  paper.  No  way 
has  yet  been  devis- 
to  entirely  elim¬ 
inate  this  trouble. 


-  machines 
*nd  processes  to 
**P  pace  with  the 
present  industrial 
trend  of  greater 
production  per  unit 
lower  cost  to 
“*  consumer. 

The  process  of 
**nufacturing  pa- 
Per  presents  a 
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GOOD  QUAUTY  PRINTING  FUNDAMENTALS 

Table  Shows  Factors,  Their  Requirements,  and  How  Controlled  to  Obtain  Clear  Newspaper 

ImpressicHis — Apply  to  Conditicms  in  Most  Plants 


lllLE  the  basic  principles  necessary 
^  to  good  printing  arc  quite  generally 
understood  by  printing  craftsmen,  these 
principles  have  not,  to  the  author’s 
knowledge,  fjeen  set  down  in  coordinated 
form.  The  following  chart  or  tabulation 
is  therefore  offered  in  the  belief  that  it 
may  help  to  connect  cause  and  effect  in 
the  newspaper  branch  of  the  printing  art 


H.  E.  Vehslage 


where  the  quality  of  the  product  js  often 
a  secondary  consideration  as  against  the 
speed  of  production. 

The  tabular  form  has  been  chosen  for 
its  simplicity  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  cross-reference  can  be  made.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness,  the  subject  has 
been  treated  from  the  constructive  side 
— a  statement  of  the  fundamentals  of 
good  printing — rather  than  from  the 
viewpoint  of  “trouble  shooting,”  except 
by  implication.  The  tabulation  is  de¬ 
signed  merely  to  outline  in  simple  form 
the  basic  conditions  essential  to  a  good 
quality  of  printing.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  guide  to  the  causes  of  troubles, 
either  as  to  poor  printing,  or  lew  pro¬ 
duction  or  other  troubles. 

The  following  fundamentals  of  good 
printing  are  believed  to  apply  to  the 
general  situation  in  most  newspaper 
plants.  No  attempt  is  made  to  include 
various  special  conditions  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  may  prctperly  l>e 
called  special.  For  example,  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  materials  for  ink  rollers  have 
rendered  the  latter  almost,  if  not  entirely 
independent  of  atmospheric  conditions  in 
the  pressroom.  However,  the  amount  of 
glue  and  glycerin  roller  composition  in 
current  use  appears  to  warrant  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  effects  of  temperature  and 
humidity  on  the  ink-distributing  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  factor  of  speed  at  which  the  press 
is  run  is  omittc-d  from  the  tabulation 
because  the  effect  of  speed  on  quality  of 
printing  is  involved  with  and  dependent 
upon  so  many  other  factors  as  to  render 
it  indeterminate  by  itself.  In  some  plants 
running  speed  unquestionably  affects  the 
quality  of  printing,  but  in  such  plants  the 
physical  condition  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  is  quite  certain  to  be  abnormal  to 
some  degree  and  in  some  way  which 
would  make  such  abnormality  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  effects  than  the  change 
in  speed  itself.  Hence  the  omission  of 
speed  as  a  factor  in  this  tabulation. 

In  the  list  of  controls,  it  was  endeav¬ 
ored  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  or  of  the  weight  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  controling  the  factor  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  order  of  their  naming  should 
be  altered  for  some  plants,  but  for  most 
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Engineering  Representative,  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 


FACTOR 

Paper 

Color 

Texture 

Temperature 


MoixturC'Content 


Kelation  to  ink 


Ink 

I’lKmcot 

Vehicle 

C'lrinding 

Temperature 

Kdatun  to  pa{er 


Press 

Tyre  or  [late 


Impression  surface 


Relative  motion  of 
printing  and  im¬ 
pression  <urfaces 


Inking 


Atmospheric 

Conditions 

Temperature 


Humidity 


Static  electricity 


Tims 


REQITRE.MENTS 

For  apiiearanre  and  legibility. 

To  absorb  ink. 

Warm  enough  to  make  (lape  r  soft, 
plialile,  and  alieorlK-nt,  and  re¬ 
duce  production  of  static. 

Sufficient  to  absorb  ink  where  im- 
l>rinted  and  in  proper  quantity, 
and  to  help  minimire  static. 

After  ink  is  procured,  grade  of 
pa|ier  should  ne.t  be  changed 
without  testing  its  adaptability 
to  the  ink  in  use. 

.\daptability  to  pafier  and  to  style 
of  press  at  normal  operating 
temieratures. 

Warm  enough  for  desired  6uiditr. 

(Juality  of  ink  should  Ic  chosen 
with  due  regard  to  quality  of 
paiwr  on  which  it  is  to  be  im¬ 
printed. 

I'niform  height  or  thickness; 
also  -iifbcient  depth. 


Hardness  and  durability  of  metal. 


Uniform  thickness  of  blanket. 


Fr>edom  from  offset. 


Uniformity  of  impression. 


.^dJustable  supply,  and  adequate, 
uniform  distribution. 


Heat,  sufficient  in  degree  and 
duration,  to  assure  fluidity  of 
ink,  elasticity  of  rollers,  pli¬ 
ability,  softness  and  absorptive 
ca|>acity  of  paper,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  static. 

Relative  humidity  of  the  air  at 
such  a  degree  that  rollers  and 
paper  will  retain  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  lutural  moisture,  so 
that  rollers  will  retain  their 
elasticity  and  that  paper  will 
remain  pliable,  not  become  un¬ 
duly  absorbent  of  ink  and  will 
be  less  liable  to  generate  static 
electricity. 

To  be  minimized. 


A  schedule  for  each  department 
from  editorial  to  circulation 
allowing  for  proper  functioning 
when  operating  efficiently,  look¬ 
ing  to  avoidance  of  borrowing 
time  from  press  schedule, 
stereo  schedule,  or  make-up 
schedule. 


CONTROLLED  BY 

Purchaser  and  supplier. 

Purchaser  and  supplier. 

Management  and  pressman. 

Transportation  agencies,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  pressman. 

Purchaser  and  supplier. 


Purchaser  and  supplier. 


Management  and  pressman. 
Purchaser  and  supplier. 


Typesetting  machines,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  compositors,  stereotypers, 
and  their  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Purchaser  and  supplier;  manage¬ 
ment  as  to  renewals;  operatives 
as  to  temperature  and  other 
conditions  when  casting. 

Purchaser  and  supplier;  pressman 
as  to  bol.sters  and  sometimes  as 
to  blisters  and  injuries;  man¬ 
agement  as  to  replacements! 

Purchaser  and  supplier;  pressman 
as  to  temperature  of  ink,  and 
impression  for  forcing  ink  into 
the  paper,  etc. 

Pressman  as  to  equalizing  im¬ 
pression  at  both  ends  of  print¬ 
ing  surfaces;  press  builder  as 
to  minimizing  the  springing 
of  cylinders  and  clearancea  in 
bearings  to  prevent  lost  motion 
and  jumping. 

Press  builder  as  to  adequacy  of 
adjustment  to  varying  require¬ 
ments,  and  as  to  adequacy  of 
spreading  ability  and  carrying 
rapacity  of  distributing  equip¬ 
ment;  pressman  as  to  adjust¬ 
ment  of  supply  at  fountain, 
setting  of  rollers  for  proper  in¬ 
tensity  and  uniformity  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  drums  and  plates; 
pressman  ^nd  management  as 
to  temperature  and  fluidity  of 
ink  and  temperature  and  elas¬ 
ticity  of  rollers;  management  as 
to  deterioration  of  rollers  from 
age  and  as  to  replacement 
when  needed. 

Marugement  and  pressman  as  to 
maintenance  of  atmospheric 
tem|ierature  so  that  ink,  rollers, 
and  |>aper,  as  well  as  the  air, 
will  be  at  proper  temperature 
when  printing  starts. 

Management  and  pressman  as  to 
provision  of  open  water  surface, 
water  spray,  or  vapor  for  uni¬ 
formly  humidifying  the  air 
throughout  the  pressroom  at  all 
times;  maruigcment  as  to  in¬ 
stallation  of  special  equipment 
if  needed. 


Management  and  pressman  as  to 
control  through  temperature 
and  humidity;  management 
alone  as  to  installation  of 
additional  and  special  equip¬ 
ment  if  needed. 

Management  as  to  provision  of 
efficient,  reliable  equipment, 
favorable  working  conditions 
within  each  department,  effi¬ 
cient  routing  between  depart¬ 
ments,  and  favorable  plant  lo¬ 
cation  and  efficient  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  for  circulation 
department.  Department  heads 
as  to  proper  functioning  of 
their  personnel  and  equipment. 
An  adequate  schedule  permit¬ 
ting  pr-rper  functioning  should 
aasure  good  quality  under  afore¬ 
mentioned  conditions. 


plants  the  foregoing  would  seem  to  U 
approximately  correct 
Finally,  this  attempt  to  summarize  the 
fundamentals  of  good  printing  in  neus- 
paper  plants  is  not  to  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  or  comprehensive.  It  is  offered 
merely  as  a  concise  summary  and  with 
the  hope  that  specialists  in  printing  may 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  from  tliei'r 
own  experience  to  the  records  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  art 


PRESS  PAID  $99,068,924 
FOR  PAPER  IN  1927 


Biennial  Census  Figures  Just  Released 

by  Government  Show  News¬ 
papers  Fifth  Among  Nation’s 
Paper  Users 

In  1927  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the 
United  States  sold  in  rolls  and  sheets 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  nation  a  total 
of  1,519,737  tons  that  cost  the  newspaper 
owners  $99,068,924.  This  data  was  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  the  biennial  census  of  1928,  and  has 
just  been  released  for  publication.  Its 
compilation,  difficult  in  die  extreme  U- 
cause  of  the  vast  number  of  American 
concerns  engaged  in  paper  manufacturing 
— a  total  of  709,  and  a  comparatively 
large  number  making  wood  pulp — a  total 
of  219,  was  finished  only  recently. 

According  to  the  census  the  709  es¬ 
tablishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  board 
received  in  payment  for  their  products 
in  1927  $919,891,46.5.  Those  Industries 
that  manufacture  wood  pulp  reported  a 
valuation  of  $218,198,201  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  total  production  of  paper  and 
paper  board  amounted  to  10,002,070  tons 
of  2,000  pounds  each.  This  was  valued 
at  $872,206,847. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  purchasing 
power  of  newspapers  in  comparison  with 
other  industries  that  buy  paper  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  newspapers 
stood  fifth  in  the  amount  of  paper  pur¬ 
chased  among  a  list  of  12.  Only  those 
concerns  manufacturing  container  boards, 
wrapping  paper,  writing  paper  and 
books  surpassed  the  newspapers. 

Of  the  wood  pulp  factories  with  a  1927 
output,  61  were  located  in  New  York 
33  in  Wisconsin,  26  in  Maine,  13  in 
Washington,  12  in  Michigan,  12  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  remaining  62  in  18  other 
states. 


DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

Formal  opening  of  the  new  plant  oi 
the  Corona  (Cal.)  Daily  Independnl 
was  recently  observed  when  George  M. 
Blair  was  host  at  an  all-day  reception 
to  the  public.  The  plant  is  modern,  ok 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
in  harmony  with  nearby  public  buildings. 
There  is  a  two-story  l<5)by  with  busi¬ 
ness  offices  in  the  rear.  Editorial  rooms 
are  on  the  mezzanine  floor. 


ISSUES  PROOFREADING  BOOKLET 

A  booklet  on  proofreading  has  r^ 
cently  been  published  by  the  Porte  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
it  titled  “Proofreading”  and  the  author 
is  G.  E.  Wray.  It  contains  a  table  of 
proof  marks,  abbreviations,  rules  for 
capitalization  and  punctuation  and  other 
convenient  tables. 


N.  E.  A.  MOVES  OFFICES 

Headquarters  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  were  moved  last  week  from 
621-622  Merchants  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing  to  1.501  University  avenue,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  H.  C.  Hotaling  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 
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R-HOE  CO-iNC 


HOE  PIONEERS  AGAIN 


A  jeature  which  distinguishes  Hoe 
Newspaper  Presses — Thf  Auto¬ 
matic  Ink  Pump  Control  Box 


Hoe  has  always  anticipated  Publishers’  press¬ 
room  requirements.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Hoe  Camless  Internal-Gear  Folder  made  pos¬ 
sible  actual  running  speeds  of  36,orx)  an  hour.  When 
it  became  evident  that  even  greater  speed  would  be 
required  the  introduction  of  Hoe  Steel  Cylinders  and 
Roller  Bearings  made  this  possible.  Then  followed 
the  invention  and  development  of  the  Hoe  Patented 
Ink  Pump,  the  only  known  method  of  supplying  ink 
successfully  at  these  greater  speeds.  Next  came  the 
Hoe  Patented  Staggered  Roller  Bearings  to  again 
anticipate  increased  speed  requirements.  More  recent 
improvements  of  outstanding  importance  include  the 
new’  Visual-Indicator  Micrometer  Impression  Adjust¬ 
ment  and  End-Thrust  Ball  Bearings. 


And  now,  the  need  of  the  publisher  for  both  greater  net  output  and  conserv  ation  of  space 
again  has  been  anticipated  by  1928’s  outstanding  achievement, 

The  Hoe  Saper-Production  Press 

a  machine  unequalled  for  net  output,  accessibility,  ease  and  economy  of  operation;  and 
saving  30%  to  40%  of  floor  space. 


.Qfe 


The  Press  Which  Encourages  Speed 


•R.H0E&C0Jnc1M 


NEW  YORK  IJOSTOX  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


LONDON 
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RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PRINTING  PRESS 

Story  of  Development  of  Wood  Press  Told  for  First  Time  by  Its  Inventor — Philosophy  of  Inldng 

Propounded — How  He  Started  Task  Elxplained 


pERHAPS  it  will  make  the  subject 

under  discussion  clearer  if  I  describe 
the  background  of  experience  from 
which  I  approached  the  reorganization 
and  reconstruction  of  the  newspaper 
printing  press. 

Although  I  had  learned  to  set  type 
when  a  child,  and  later  wrote,  set,  and 
printed  a  schoolboy  paper,  and  out  of 
curiosity  became  familiar  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  press  which  printed 
the  “weekly”  of  my  school  town,  it  was 
not  until  I  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufac- 
^ing  Company,  of  New  York  dty, 
in  _1%3,  that  I  took  the  art  of  printing 
seriously. 

In  1^1  I  w^  given  charge  of  the 
Stoncmetz  Printing  Machinery  Company 
plant  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  which  the 
Campbell  Company  had  purchased.  My 
function  there  was  to  see  that  the  small 
newspaj^  presses  and  stereotyping  out¬ 
fits  which  that  concern  made  were  so 
built  that  they  could  fulfill  the  promises 
that  had  been  made  for  them.  This  was 
my  first  experience  of  the  actual  manu¬ 
facture  of  rotary  newspaper  printing 
marines  and  the  hand-worked  stereo¬ 
typing  apparatus  which  in  those  days 
accompanied  them. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  making  a  close 
study  of  the  behavior  of  the  printing 
presses  used  by  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  City.  The  New  York  livening 
Post  then  ran  an  eight-cylinder  Hoe 
press  to  which  eight  boys  fed  eight 
sheets.  These  sheets  had  to  be  run 
through  the  press  twice,  for  the  printing 
of  both  their  sides,  and  thereafter  were 
fold^  by  hand.  The  two  pages  of  type 
carried  by  this  press  were  locked  in 
curved  ehase.s  called  “turtles.” 

_  The  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
^  press  which  carried  “tur¬ 
tles”  holding  the  type  for  Ixith  sides  of 
the  sheet.  It  used  a  web  which  after 
being  perfected  was  cut  into  sheets, 
which  were  delivered  flat.  The  New 
York  Herald  and  the  New  York  Times 
had  already  advanced  beyond  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  type  in  printing,  using  the 
then  but  recently  introduced  art  of 
stereotyping.  The  Herald  had  Bullock 
presses,  made  in  this  country,  while  The 
Times  used  a  Walter  press,  built  in  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  fashion  of  the  presses 
used  by  the  London  Times.  Folding 
machines  had  but  recently  been  added  to 
these  presses.  Then,  it  may  correctly  be 
said,  the  newspaper  printing  press  of  the 
present  day  was  born.  I  am  here  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  late  70s. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  mv  career. 
I  came  into  direct  touch  with  the  recent 
work  of  the  great  pioneers  whose  engi¬ 
neering  genius,  practical  knowledge,  and 
daring  founded  the  modern  newspaper 
printing  press.  From  then.  I  acf|uire<l 
thrir  habit  of  dealing  directly  and  real¬ 
istically  wnth  engineering  problems. 

In  1894,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  field  of  commercial  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  devote  myself  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  better  machinery 
for  the  newspaper.  This  I  did  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  my  conviction  that  the  daily 
press  was  slowly  gathering  powers 
which  would  he  eventually  second  only 
to  those  of  Government  itself. 

The  plant  of  the  New  York  Herald 
at  34th  street  acted  upon  me  as  a  con¬ 
stant  challenge.  From  Broadway,  its 
presses  could  be  seen  running  at  24,000 
impressions  ^  hour,  and  through  the 
windows  of  its  foundry  on  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue  one  could  watch  the  lalx>rious  work 
of  casting  and  finishing  great  numbers 
of  printing  plates  by  hand,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  feverish  haste. 

The  daily  spectacle  which  this  plant 
held  before  me  finally  led  me  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  Bennett  the  privilege  of  wan¬ 
dering  aljout  it  at  will.  This,  in  turn, 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  first  auto¬ 
matic  printing  plate-casting  and  finishing 
machine,  which  I  named  the  Autoplate. 
This  innovation  was  adopted  by  the 
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Herald  in  1900  and  shortly  thereafter 
found  its  way  into  the  foundries  of  the 
larger  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 

The  introduction  of  this  machine 
involved  the  need  of  overcoming  a  host 
of  difliculties.  A  matrix  capable  of  with- 
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standing  the  strains  of  machine  casting 
had  to  be  developed ;  stereotypers,  all 
of  whom  were  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of 
automatic  machinery,  had  to  be  taught  to 
work  it ;  and  a  standardization  of  metal 
composition,  temperatures,  and  working 
practices  theretofore  unknown  had  to  be 
created.  But  these  were  among  the  minor 
obstacles  which  challenged  the  success 
of  this  machine.  Greater  obstacles  were 
to  lie  found  in  the  natural  human  preju¬ 
dice  which  exists  against  the  adoption 
of  a  new  thing,  as  well  as  in  the  tendency 
of  some  of  the  mechanical  departments  of 
the  Herald  to  load  their  troubles  upon 
the  new  stereotyping  machine. 

These  difliculties  compelled  me  to 
appear  almost  daily  liefore  the  manager 
of  the  N'ew  \c>rk  Herald  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  machine  from  coni- 
jdaints  that  had  been  Icxlged  against  it. 
When  halftones  were  muddy,  or  linotype 
slugs  were  porous,  or  head  letters  varied 
in  height,  or  press  blankets  were  old,  or 
the  percentage  of  sheet  breaks  too  great, 
these  were  frequently  laid  up  against  the 
new  machine  and  were  set  before  me  by 
the  management  as  defects  justly  charge¬ 
able  to  it  which  I  was  expected  to  correct. 
I  then  saw  that  I  should  have  to  familiar¬ 
ize  myself  thoroughly  with  the  work  of 
all  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
•New  York  Herald  in  order  to  save  the 
.Autoplate  from  rejection.  This  tfK>k 
three  months  of  hard  study,  but  it 
resulted  in  my  having  at  last  obtained  a 
working  familiarity  with  the  making  of 
halftones,  the  work  of  the  composing 
room,  and  the  work  and  problems  of  the 
pressroom.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
to  read  a  newspaper  by  insight,  that  is 
to  say,  to  lie  able  to  lay  my  finger  upon 
its  defects  and  state  correctly  their  causes 
and  cures.  Meanwhile,  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  enabled  me  to  remedy  the 
remaining  faults  of  the  .Autoplate 
machine,  after  which  it  was  easy  to 
defend  it  from  unjust  criticism  arol 
secure  its  acceptance  by  the  New  York 
Herald. 

In  the  plants  of  the  New  York  World, 
the  Boston  Post,  dind  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  adopted  the  .Autoplate  soon  after 
the  Herald  had  been  fully  etjuippeil  with 
machines,  similar  difficulties  arose  and 
had  to  be  dealt  with  as  I  had  dealt  with 
those  in  the  Herald  office.  It  followed 
that  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a 
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great  mass  of  data  concerning  the  press¬ 
room,  and  it  is  upon  this  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  that  I  reared  the  work  of  reorgan¬ 
izing  and  reconstructing  the  newspaper 
printing  press  with  which  we  arc  dealing 
tonight. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  newspaper  was 
suffering  severely  from  the  limitations 
of  its  pressroom.  Unless  someone  should 
revise  the  printing  press  and  vastly 
increase  the  amplitude  of  its  powers  wd 
reduce  its  comparative  costs  of  operation, 
it  was  plain  that  the  expansion  of  the 
newspaper’s  capacity  for  economical 
production  would  be  insufficient  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  opportunities 
for  service.  As  no  one  had  risen  to  do 
this  work  by  the  time  it  had  ceased  to  be 
necessary  for  me  to  look  after  the 
foundry,  I  decided  to  do  it  myself,  and 
so  set  up  a  laboratory  equipped  for  the 
study  of  the  various  phenomena  of  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Herein  were  gatheretl 
the  records  of  the  observations  I  had 
made  with  respect  to  the  behavior  of 
printing  presses  in  nearly  all  of  the 
principal  plants  of  the  country. 

These  analytical  and  constructive 
studies  having  been  completed,  the  first 
practical  step  toward  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  new  press  was  undertaken. 
It  was  the  attempt  to  ascertain  scientifi¬ 
cally  the  highest  speeds  at  which  news¬ 
print  could  be  handled  and  printed  upon. 
To  this  end,  we  built  a  one-page- wide 
press  capable  of  taking  two  plates  of  the 
.New  York  Herald.  This  press  was  fitted 
with  a  rudimentary  inking  apparatus  and 
means  for  printing  and  rewinding  a  half¬ 
page-wide  strip  of  Herald  newsprint. 
This  machine  also  had  mechanisms  for 
ascertaining  the  pressures  necessary  in 
printing  and  for  registering  paper  strains 
and  a  tachometer  for  recording  speeds. 
Cibviously,  before  lieginning  the  actual 
construction  of  a  press,  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  highest  speed  at  which 
a  well-inked  and  sharp  imprint  could  be 
obtained.  Was  there  a  point  at  which 
the  “instant”  of  impression  would  lie 
found  to  be  too  short  in  duration  to 
enable  a  film  of  ink  to  leave  the  surface 
of  type  and  adhere  to  the  surface  of 
paper?  If  there  was,  at  what  speed 
would  that  point  be  found? 

This  was  the  first  question  put  to  the 
“.Answerer,”  which  Was  the  lame  we 
gave  the  testing  press.  Greatly  to  my 
surprise,  we  found  that  when  running 
at  the  rate  of  say  60,000  impressions  an 
hour  we  did  lietter  printing  than  at  24,000 
impressions  an  hour,  and  that  at  75,000 
impressions  still  better  printing  could  lie 
(lone.  This  demonstration  was  so  start¬ 
ling  that  it  was  repeated  many  times  lest 
some  deceptive  condition  might  have 
crept  into  our  trials,  but  from  every 
repetition  the  same  result  followed.  We 
were  able  therefore  to  deduce  the  law 
that,  other  conditions  permitting,  the 
higher  the  speed  the  cleaner  and  sharper 
the  impression  from  a  relief  printing 
surface.  Out  of  this  discovery  arose  my 
belief  that  the  speed  of  printing  can  lie 
raised  indefinitely  provide  the  speed  o^ 
all  other  organic  functions  is  increased 
correspondingly.  When  it  is  perceived 
that  at  75,000  impressions  an  hour  one 
agate  line  is  printed  in  1/6637  parts  of 
a  second  of  time,  and  at  60,000  impres¬ 
sions  an  hour,  in  1/5310  parts  of  a  second, 
one  marvels  at  the  remarkable  nature  of 
this  phenomenon. 

For  many  years,  I  had  been  told  that 
newsprint  could  not  be  run  faster  than 
it  was  then  lieing  run ;  that  it  was  not 
“strong  enough”  to  withstand  the  speed 
of  “fast  printing.”  But  there  was  no 
reason,  it  seemed  to  me,  why  there  should 
be  any  limit  to  the  speed  at  which  news¬ 
print  could  be  handled  provided  mechan¬ 
isms  suited  to  its  peculiarities  could  be 
devised.  Nevertheless  it  appeared  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  the  matter  scientifically. 
This  we  did  by  means  of  our  testing 


machine.  By  the  trials  that  followed  I 
was  able  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
only  factor  which  limits  the  speed  at 
which  newsprint  can  be  run  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inability  of  the  mechanisms 
which  handle  it  to  function  in  harrnooy 
with  it  and  with  each  other  at  the  hi^ie; 
velocities. 

We  then  undertook  to  check  up  this 
conclusion  by  the  behavior  of  presse 
in  various  pressrooms,  which  proved  onr 
conclusions  to  be  correct.  What  I  h«l 
discovered  was  this — that  newsprint  can 
be  run  without  difficulty  up  to  the  spee4 
at  which  the  parts  of  a  press  cease  to 
move  in  unison  with  each  other  and  the 
newsprint,  but  that  so  soon  as  this  point 
is  passed  and  the  paper-handling  mechan¬ 
isms  begin  to  lose  rhythm  through  weak¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  balance  or  other  catuei. 
unequal  strains  are  put  upon  the  sheet 
and  it  gives  way. 

Thus  I  had  found  that  it  was  not  news¬ 
print  that  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
strains  of  speed,  but  that  the  presses  to 
use  were  not  correctly  desigi^  to  handle 
newsprint  at  high  speeds  without  them¬ 
selves  destroying  it.  While  their  paper¬ 
handling  parts  moved  in  harmony  at  the 
lower  speHs  they  lost  step  at  the  highr 
speeds  and  began  warring  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  which  tore  the  sheet  asunder 

From  this,  it  was  possible  to  deduce  the 
law  that  newsprint  may  be  run  at  any 
desired  speed  provided  all  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  elements  with  which  it  contacts 
are  moving  at  the  same  speed  in  the  same 
direction  and  provided  that  such  resist¬ 
ances  as  it  meets,  whether  engendered  by 
the  tension  which  is  established  to  c(«- 
trol  it  or  by  bars,  etc.,  be  less  than  th< 
tensile  strength  of  the  sheet’s  weakest 
part.  This  investigation  taught  the  neeo 
of  so  constructing  a  press  that  all  of  its 
sheet-propelling  mechanisins  should  b 
capable  invariably  of  maintaining  uni¬ 
form  and  comfortable  relations  with  the 
sheet  at  all  speeds,  however  great  and 
changeable  these  speeds  may  be. 

By  now.  I  had  begun  to  visualize  the 
web  or  “sheet”  of  newsprint  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  tenuous  stream  which  emanates 
at  the  roll  and  ends  as  a  folded  product 
brought  to  rest,  which  must  be  manipu¬ 
lated  at  every  point  of  contact  with  the 
utmost  delicacy.  A  confirmation  of  the 
validity  of  this  assumption  and  of  our 
success  in  applying  it  is  to  be  found  in 
our  presses,  which  are  able  to  handle  the 
sheet  with  as  little  strain  upon  it  at 
60,000  impressions  an  hour  as  at  any 
lesser  speed.  In  our  shop  trials  we  have 
reached  speeds  as  high  as  81,000  impret- 
sions  an  hour  without  the  slightest  indi¬ 
cation  that  we  were  endangering  the 
sheet. 

Thus  the  fallacy  has  been  dispelled  that 
newsprint  is  “texv  weak  to  be  run  fa't 
and  instead  we  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  such  weakness  as  there  is  lies  not  in 
newsprint  itself  but  in  the  construction  of 
presses  which  attempt  to  run  it  at  speed' 
beyond  those  for  which  they  were 
designed.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinior. 
that  great  sums  have  been  spent  ne^- 
lessly  in  strengthening  newsprint,  which 
would  have  lieen  spent  to  better  advant¬ 
age  in  strengthening  the  presses  which 
ran  it. 

Our  next  step  was  to  study  the  variou? 
effects  upon  the  sheet  of  the_  first 
printing  cylinders.  This  printing  ccupk 
comprises  one  cylinder  which  is  clotlw 
with  printing  plates  and  another  which 
is  clothed  wuth  felt  blankets.  Together 
these  cylinders  in  the  ordinary  press  act 
to  haul  the  sheet  into  the  machine  and  to 
print  upon  its  first  side.  These  twf 
functions  are  performed  at  identic^ly 
the  same  instant,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  antagonistic  functions. 

The  one  function  is  that  of  draw  ing  the 
sheet  into  the  press  against  the  resista^ 
of  paper-roll  tension  devices,  and  the 
other  IS  that  of  impressing  upon  the  s^ 
the  printing  surface  of  the  plate.  The 
(Continued  on  page  XU) 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Kansai  City  Star 
New  York  Timet 
Pittsburgh  Press 
New  York  Newt 
Ctereland  News 
Toronto  Star 
Chicago  Evening  Pott 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Canton  Newt 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Saa  Francisco  Chronicle 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Rochester  Timet-Union 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Chicago  Daily  Journal 
Foledo  Blade 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Canton  Repository 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Los  Angeles  Timet 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Dee  Moines  Register-Tribune 
Sydney  (Australia)  Sun 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Pasadena  Star- News 
Ottawa  Journal 
Vancouver  Province 
Altoona  Mirror 
San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Rockford  Republic 
Springfield  News  Sun 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
Phoenix  Republican 
Dubuque  Telegraph  A  Herald 
Danville  Commercial  Newt 
New  Britain  Herald 
Hartford  Courant 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Providence  News 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Reading  Timet 
Indianapolis  Star 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Erie  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Harrisburg  Pstriot 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Seattle  Post-Intslligencer 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Denver  Post 
Border  Cities  Star 
Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle 
Nashville  Banner 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
Miami  Herald 
Flint  Journal 
Manitoba  Free  Press 
Fresr.o  Republican 
La  Van  Guardia,  P.  I. 

Labor,  Washington 
St  Paul  Dispatch 
Roanoke  Times-World 
Raleigh  News  A  Observer 
Waterloo  Courier 
Tulsa  Tribune 


CLINE  SYSTEM  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSION 


Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


Cline  Selective  Full 
Automatic  Control 
for  Multiple  Unit 
type  Presses 

Cline  System  Paper 
Roll-Stands 


TENSION 

CONTROL 

STATION 


MARGIN 

ADJUSTMENT 

STATION 


Cline  System  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline-Wesfinghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 

Cline- Westinghouse 
Linotype  Drives 

Cline- Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  fans,  pumps,  etc. 

C  line- Westinghouse 
Electrically  Heated 
Stereotype  Metal 
Pots 


Cline  Roll  Stand  With  Automatic  Electric  Tension 


Cline  -  Capital  Roll 
Lift  and  Lorator 


Cline-Capital 


Plate  Dropper 


Cline-Capital 

Plate  Conveyor 


Cline-Capital  Paper 
Trucks,  Tracks, 
Transfer  Tables, 
etc. 


MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING,  Ill  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WtsTCRN  Office 
First  Nat-l  Bank  Bloc. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CALIFORNIA 


Eastern  Office 
Marbridce  Blog., 
47  West  34th  St.. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Wood  Newstip 


It  was  found  that  its  piin^ 
is  substantially  as  good  as 
it  possible  to  carry  cuts 
sheet. 


It  was  found  that  speed  d 
ties,  its  color  and  impressioi^ 
speed  be  high  or  low. 


It  was  found  that  its  “ 
tially  without  waste,  becau 
prime  quality  both  as  to  prir‘\ 
need  be  discarded  which  act 


It  was  found  that  its  speetf  J 
On  the  contrary,  its  percent 
than  that  of  other  presses, 
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N  May  last,  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  installed  the  four-roll 
Wood  Press  shown  herein,  and 
gave  it  a  gruelling  test  during 
the  ensuing  six  months.  The  Wood 
Press  not  only  fulfilled  the  terms  of  its 
guarantee,  but  it  exceeded  them.  So 
convincingly  did  it  demonstrate  its 
ability  to  meet  easily  the  excessively 
heavy  requirements  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  that  that  newspaper 
ordered  three  five-roll,  80  page.  Wood 
Presses,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  built. 

The  Wood  Press  is  the  most  highly 
priced  press  on  the  market,  but  it  is  also 
the  cheapest.  As  its  producing  ca¬ 
pacity  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
press  it  yields  the  heaviest  savings  in 
operating  cost,  in  time  and  space,  and  in 
upkeep.  The  inking,  printing,  and 
folding  mechanisms  embody  principles 
that  are  wholly  new.  The  construction 
also  is  new,  being  ultra-modern  in  every 
engineering  sense. 

This  machine  is  made  principally  of 
steel,  its  printing-unit  frames  and 
folding-unit  frames  being  of  that  metal, 
as  are  all  of  its  stress  bearing  parts. 

The  four-roll  Wood  Press  weighs  133 
tons,  92  tons  of  which  are  of  steel  and 
various  alloys,  and  it  contains  723  ball  bearings,  which  are 
of  the  highest  grade.  All  of  the  foregoing  characteristics 
are  radical  departures.  They  place  the  Wood  Press  in  a 
new  and  distinct  class  among  newspaper  printing  machines. 


The  Wood  Press  was  installed  by  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  under  the  guarantee  that  it  could  print  continu¬ 
ously  various  products,  ranging  from  16  to  64  pages,  at  a 
speed  of  not  less  than  25,000  cylinder  revolutions  an  hour, 
and  that  at  that  speed  it  would  turn  out  a  product  of  the 
highest  typographical  excellence. 


The  Wood  Press  not  only  met  this  guarantee,  but  it  sur¬ 
passed  it  in  the  following  respects: 


It  was  found  to  possess  a  reserve  capacity  of  5,000 
cylinder  revolutions  an  hour. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  Umi 
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per  Printing  Press 


ini  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet 
up  ihe  other  side,  which  makes 
iii^  iorily  upon  both  sides  of  the 

I  d  mt  affect  its  printing  quali- 
m^ng  the  same  whether  its 

“s'  ~>otion*’  product  is  substan- 
dow-motion  copies  are  of 
in'  ind  folding,  and  only  those 
K?  1  carry  a  ** paster,*' 

I' not  make  for  paper  waste, 
i  of  waste  proves  to  be  less 
, '  run  at  far  lower  speeds. 


It  was  found  to  be  practically  in¬ 
destructible,  in  so  far  as  the  customary 
accidents  of  the  pressroom  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Neither  thrown  plates  nor 
paper  chokes  have  been  able  to  damage 
it. 

The  behavior  of  the  Wood  Press  in 
this  plant  amply  confirms  our  belief 
that  newspapers  of  large  circulation 
cannot  afford  to  deny  themselves  the 
advantages  which  it  offers  them. 

During  three  and  a  half  months  of 
its  operation,  before  its  crew  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  it,  it  delivered 
42.8%  more  product  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  the  other  presses  in  the 
Times  pressroom,  with  19%  less  waste. 
This  was  the  record  of  a  lone,  new, 
press  in  sharp  competition  with  six¬ 
teen  other  presses  run  at  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity  by  men  trained  in  their 


The  following  examples  indicate  the 
extraordinary  rates  of  production  to¬ 
ward  which  this  press  is  advancing  as 
men  grow  used  to  it. 

On  Election  night,  printing  a  52-page 
paper,  it  delivered  70,605  copies  out  of  a 
total  press  production  of  609,000,  or  a  ratio  of  more  than 
two  to  one  of  the  other  sixteen  octuple  presses  used. 
On  the  night  of  November  27th,  printing  a  64-page 
paper,  it  delivered  75,050  copies  at  an  average  net  rate  of 
19,650  copies  an  hour. 

On  the  night  of  December  28th  it  delivered  51,500  copies 
of  a  48-page  paper  at  an  average  net  rate  of  20,333  an  hour. 
Of  the  issue  of  December  30th  it  delivered  73,110  copies  of  a 
16-page  paper  through  a  single  folder  at  an  average  net  rate 
of  41,780  an  hour. 

If  publishers  will  but  compare  these  records  with  their 
own,  the  high  cost  and  inconvenience  of  using  any  but  the  • 
fastest  and  most  modem  presses  obtainable  will  become 
instantly  apparent. 


141INERY  CORPORATION 

New  York 


Micropbotograph,  magnifying  30  times  newsprint  used  by  ibe  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  and  showing,  arcording  to  Mr.  Wood,  the  uneven  surface 
high-speed  presses  are  forced  to  make  impressions  upon.  Mr.  Wood  con¬ 
tends  that  the  sulphite  fiber  resists  ink,  and  that  newsprint  with  smaller 
percentage  of  the  fiber  would  result  in  better  printing.  Arcording  to 
A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Herald-Tribune,  that  paper’s 
newsprint  content  approximates  7  per  cent  water.  24  per  rent  sulphite  and 
69  per  rent  groundwood. 

(Continued  from  page  I'll  I) 
sharp  type  edges  and  varying  type  areas 
of  printing  plates  provide  a  dangerous 
means  of  pulling  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
is  held  taut  by  resistance.  A  printing 
surface  which  must  haul  a  sheet  at  the 
instant  of  printing  it  cannot  make  a  sharp 
and  clear  impression.  It  was  obvious  at 
the  outset  therefore  that  these  two  func¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  divorced,  if  sheet 
safety  and  clear  printing  were  to  be  got. 

To  this  eJid,  I  provided  a  separate 
mechanism  for  drawing  the  sheet  from 
the  paper  roll  into  the  press  and  so  pro¬ 
portioned  its  velocity  to  that  of  the  first 
printing  cylinders  that  the  sheet  should 
be  presented  to  them  in  a  relaxed  condi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  Ix-ing  without  tension,  a  sheet 
so  fed  would  obviously  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  breakage  and  could  receive  an 
accurate  and  clear-cut  impression,  free 
from  smear  or  smudge.  Hy  divorcing 
these  functions  we  had  luit  only  complied 
with  the  law  of  paper  security,  but  had 
acquired  the  ability  to  print  the  first  side 
of  the  sheet  as  well  as  the  second  side  is 
printed.  Thus  h  is  immaterial  in  our 
pre.-^ses  whether  an  illustration  be  carried 
upon  one  side  of  the  sheet  or  the  fither, 
excepting  only  in  so  far  as  set-off  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  the  first  printing  couple  »f  the  ordi¬ 
nary  press,  I  found  still  another  defect 
which  offended  against  the  law  of  paper 
security.  This  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  a  printing  plate  containing  only  a 
few  lines  of  type,  such  for  instance  as  an 
open  ad.  page,  will  draw  more  paper  into 
a  press  than  a  plate  containing  such  solitl 
matter  as  classified  advertisements.  Thus 
if  both  kinds  of  plates  are  run  upon  the 
first  printing  couple,  one  plate  will  be 
drawing  into  the  press  more  or  less  paper 
than  another  plate,  and  diagonal  strains 
will  be  set  up  in  the  paper  stream  which 
endanger  the  sheet. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  as  well 
as  the  two  previously  mentioned,  I  found 
it  necessary  in  developing  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  paper-feeding  device  just  described 
to  give  it  a  feeding  speed  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  surface  speed  of  the  first 
printing  cylinders.  By  doing  this  wc 
were  able  to  deliver  to  these  cylinders  a 
sheet  which  should  be  always  relaxe<l. 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  open  or 
solid  pages  were  run.  It  is  to  this  func¬ 
tion  of  the  preliminary  feeding  device 
that  we  refer  when  we  speak  of  feetling 
the  sheet  to  our  machine  under  a  “minus 
stress” ;  that  is  to  say.  under  a  stress  less 
than  would  l>e  applied  to  the  sheet  were 
it  being  fed  at  the  normal  gear-pitch 
speed  of  the  press.  Another  virtue  to  be 
found  in  this  method  of  feeding  paper  is 
the  lack  of  strain  which  it  insures  to  the 
sheet  durii^  its  passage  from  the  first 
pair  of  printing  cylinders  to  the  second. 


This  mirropholograph  sho^s  the  quality  newsprint  developed  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Netci  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  shows  less  sulphite 
and,  therefore,  permits  better  printing. 

This  obviates  the  breakage  of  sheets  be¬ 
tween  the  two  printing  couples,  which  is 
such  a  frequent  source  of  delay  and 
annoyance. 

Having  removed  these  difficulties,  it 
next  Ix-came  necessary  to  study  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  printing  cylinder  itself  to¬ 
ward  the  sheet  during  the  actual  func¬ 
tion  of  printing.  I  had  observed  that 
when  the  presses  in  use  were  run  bevond 
their  normal  speeds,  heavy  and  light 
bands  of  printing  alternated  across  the 
lower  halves  of  their  pages.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  the  cause  of  these 
stripes,  the  ivearest  guess  to  it  being  that 
at  speed  the  inking  rollers  “dancc<l.”  .\ 
search  of  .American  pressrooms  having 
failed  to  throw  anv  light  upon  this  cur¬ 
ious  effect,  I  made  a  study  of  British 
pressrooms.  .At  last,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman  office.  I  found  a  name  for  hut 
no  exnlanation  of  it.  There  it  was  called 
“friaring.”  so  by  this  term  we  have 
known  it  ever  since. 

The  fruitlessness  of  this  search  sent  me 
hack  to  the  laboratory.  There,  after  an 
exhaustive  series  of  tests.  I  found  that 
friaring  was  not  due  to  the  dancing  of 
inking  rollers,  but  to  the  dancing  of  the 
printing  evlinders  themselves.  The  ampli¬ 
tude  of  this  vibration  was  then  found  to 
vary  from  O.OfXll  to  0.0004  of  an  inch. 

Friaring  thus  was  the  result  of  variations 
in  printing  pressure  cau.sed  by  the  re¬ 
bound  of  the  printing  cylinders,  which 


Microphotograph  ^howing  portion  of  cornstalk  paper  used  in  printing 
Danville  (111.)  Commercial  News’  recent  experimental  edition.  Frequent 
white  spots  in  the  letters  are,  arcording  to  Mr.  Wood,  evidence  of  high 
sulphite  content,  with  the  sulphite  fiber  resisting  ink,  which  groundwood 
easily  absorbs 


GOSS  PRESSES  -  IN  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  PRESSROOMS 


Here  in  the 
plant  of  the 
San  Antonio 
Express  they 
will  have  10 
Goss  Low 
Construc¬ 
tion  Units 
and  3  pairs  of 
Goss  Folders 


He  helieve  they  have  not  an  equal  in  the  world ! 


WHEN  a  newspaper  gears  itself  to 
produce  all  of  the  news  and  the 
latest  news  firsts  when  it  plans  to  serve 
its  community  in  a  superlative  fashion, 
it  equips  itself  with  modern  newspaper 
presses.  No  other  kind  is  worth  their 
while.  Only  the  best  is  good  enough. 
Only  the  best  is  cheap  enough.  For 
today’s  race  is  to  the  swift. 


presses  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  brainy  men  and  superlative 
equipment? 

For  months,  that  answer  has  been 
sought,  pondered,  worked-over — and 
now  it  can  be  told : 

GOSS  PRESSES! 

After  an  exhaustive,  deliberate  study 
of  American  new  spaper  press  rooms, 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Huntress  of  these  San 
Antonio  papers  chose  and  purchased 
Pen  (10)  GOSS  High  Speed,  Low 
Construction  Units  and  Three  (3) 
Pairs  of  GOSS  Folders. 

They’ll  be  the  finest  we  know  how  to 
build.  VVe  believe  that  they’ll  have 
What  of  the  presses?  What  are  they?  not  an  equal  in  the  world.  You  can- 
What  would  be  deemed  fitting  in  not  find  more;  you  need  not  take  less. 


AJtquate, 

MoJern. 


The  San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  are  now  completing  a 
magnificent,  modern  home.  It  will 
house  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  fighting, 
interesting  newspaper.  On  the  walls 
there  will  be  murals  i  n  colors,  telling  i  n 
sequence  of  the  making  of  a  newspa¬ 
per.  They’ll  pipe  clean,  cold  water  to 
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RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
PRINTING  PRESS 


{Contmued  from  page  XII) 


that  it  has  enabled  us  to  print  without 
friaring  at  speeds  above  80,000  impres¬ 
sions  an  hour  and  without  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  cylinder  bearings  to 
“fire”  and  “seize.”  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  with  this  bearing  we  can  easily 
reach  into  the  hitherto  undreamed-of 
speed  ranges  which  lie  beyond  100,000 
impressions  an  hour.  (Sec  U.  S.  patent 
No.  1,584,^.) 

After  this  fundamental  defect  of  the 
nwspaper  printing  press  had  been  reme¬ 
died,  the  subject  of  inking  was  next 
taken  up.  Two  methods  of  supplying 
ink  to  a  newspaper  press  were  known. 

one  carried  ink  in  bulk  from  a  foun¬ 
tain  to  a  distributing  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  “ductor”  roller  which  made  the 
trip  once  for  each  eight  or  nine  printed 
impressions;  the  other  supplied  ink  in 
bulk  to  the  distributing  cylinder  through 
a  series  of  pipes,  a  spurt  of  ink  for  each 
similar  number  of  eight  or  nine  im¬ 
pressions. 

Both  had  their  limitations  with  respect 
to  spe^  In  the  first,  a  roller  had  to 
l)e  reciprocate  at  velocities  which  be¬ 
came  impracticable  at  high  press  speeds; 
in  the  second,  pump  plungers  had  simi¬ 
larly  to  ^  too  rapidly  reciprocated.  In 
neither  did  the  press  get  a  fresh  supply 
of  ink  for  each  impression  as  is  in¬ 
variably  the  case  in  all  of  the  presses 
used  for  fine  flat  printing.  Both  of 
these  defects  stood  in  the  way  of  speed 
and  good  printing. 

With  this  object  in  view  a  long  period 
of  experimentation  began  which  involved 
the  trial  and  collapM  of  many  ideas  and 
the  destruction  of  innumerable  theories. 
Finally,  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
but  one  method  ^of  inking  survived,  that 
of  feeding  an  invariable  supply  of  ink 
to  a  swiftly  moving  printing  press  in 
an  uninterrupted  film  which  should  ink 
all  portions  of  the  printed  page  freshly 
for  each  impression  and  work  without 
the  use  of  reciprocating  parts. 

When  this  remarkable  inking  system 
was  put  into  use  it  was  found  to  contain 
within  itself  not  only  every  element 
necessary  to  perfect  inking,  but  to  be 
practically  indestructible  and  limitless 
in  its  capacity  for  speed.  In  comparing 
its  work  done  at  low  speeds  with  that 
done  at  SO.fXKl  impressions  an  hour,  for 
instance,  the  difference  was  found  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  trained  eve. 
Furthermore,  and  contrary  to  the  tie- 
bavior  of  other  inking  systems,  its 
“slow  motion"  copies  proved  to  be  of 
prime  quality,  ne^ing  not  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  waste. 

The  mechanism  which  solved  this  long- 
troublesome  problem  of  rotary  press  ink¬ 
ink  is  shown  and  described  in  U.  S.  pat¬ 
ent  No.  1,327,580.  It  consists  of  a  con¬ 
tinuously  running  fountain  roll,  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  beim  hardened  and  ground, 
which  is  partly  submerged  in  ink. 
.\gainst  this  roller  presses  the  customary 
steel  fountain  blade  having  about  it  the 
customary  adjusting  screw  in  line  with 
each  column  of  a  page.  This  fountain 
roll  moves  at  a  fraction  of  the  surface 
speed  of  the  press.  Above  it,  and  almost 
in  contact  with  it,  rotates  an  accurately 
grc)und  ink  drum  called  the  pick-up  roll, 
which  runs  at  full  press  speed  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  fountain  roll. 

This  pick-up  roll  continuously  laps  a 
film  of  ink  from  the  surface  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  roll  and  sends  it  as  an  unbroken 
and  already  distributed  “sheet  of  ink” 
into  the  distributing  mechanism  of  the 
press  for  further  refining  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  printing  plates.  Thus, 
contrary  to  custom,  the  distributing 
mechanism  of  the  press  receives  an  al¬ 
ready  well-spread  and  digested  film  of 
ink  which  requires  but  little  further  re¬ 
fining  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
system  is  so  responsive  to  the  touch  that 
it  affords  the  newspaper  pressman  the 
same  opportunity  to  achieve  delicate  ef¬ 
fects  in  inking  that  is  enjoyed  by  the 
printer  using  a  two-revolution  flat-bed 
press. 

A  description  of  the  point  of  view 
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from  which  I  approached  the  solution  of 
this  hitherto  unsolved  problem  of  inking 
may  be  of  interest.  During  my  early 
studies  I  found  myself  groping  in  the 
dark  until  it  occurred  to  me  that  we 
never  actually  see  the  letters  of  a  printed 
page,  but  .see  only  the  surface  of  the 
pai^r  which  surrounds  them.  It  is  the 
white  surface  of  the  sheet  that  is  re¬ 
flected  into  the  eye  and  not  the  black 
letters.  The  letters  if  they  are  solidly 
printed  are  nothing  but  black  shutters 
of  various  shapes  which  are  stamped  on 
the  sheet  to  shut  out  of  the  eye  patches 
of  light  which  are  shaped  like  the  let¬ 
ters.  For  instance,  it  is  not  a  black  X 
we  sec  but  four  angular  points  of  white 
light  separated  by  two  crossing  lines  of 
nothingness. 

When  this  fact  l)ecamc  clear,  I  under¬ 
stood  the  philosophy  of  inking — of  cor¬ 
rect  and  of  defective  inking.  If  the  types 
are  not  completely  inked  and  fail  to 
impress  their  color  solidly  on  the  sheet, 
then  there  arc  left  holes  in  the  black 
shutters  through  which  the  white  sheet 
still  reflects  small  patches  of  light.  The 
letters  are  then  said  to  be  “grey”;  they 
have  lost  their  power  of  contrast  and 
therefore  their  intensity.  The  more  com¬ 
plete  and  sharply  defined  the  contrast,  the 
more  powerful  is  bound  to  be  the  optical 
impression.  If  through  over-inking  an 
ink  film  is  squeezed  from  a  type  beyond 
its  edges  and  out  upon  a  sheet,  then  the 
line  lietween  letter  and  sheet  is  but  illy 
defined  and  is  ragged,  and  therefore  is 
indistinct.  An  indistinct  edge  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  the  eye  where  letter-press  is  con¬ 
cerned ;  where  halftones  are  concerned 
it  is  also  destructive  of  sharpness  and 
clarity. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  good  printing 
depends  upon  a  film  of  ink  so  homo¬ 
geneous  and  complete  that  it  shall  cover 
a  type  or  stipple  without  leaving  peek- 
holes  for  reflected  light,  and  a  film  of 
ink  so  thin  that  there  shall  be  just  enough 
of  it  to  completely  shut  out  reflected 
light  but  not  enough  to  provide  a  surplus 
which  may  be  squeezed  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  type  or  stipple  to  raggedly  encroach 
ujion  the  paper’s  surrounding  reflecting 
surface,  the  light  of  which  is  needed  to 
send  the  outlines  of  letter  or  stipple  into 
the  eye.  Expressed  in  scientific  phrase¬ 
ology,  this  may  be  called  the  law  of 
maximum  opacity  and  minimum  ink-film 
thickness.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
printing  are  an  inking  system  has  been 
created  which  satisfies  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  law. 

Other  and  very  great  advantages  which 
flow  from  adherence  to  this  law  are  the 
lessening  of  set-off  in  printing,  of  smudge 
in  web  handling  and  of  set-off  in  fold¬ 
ing.  The  freedom  of  our  press  from 
these  evils  constitutes  a  clear  demonstra¬ 


tion  of  the  theories  set  forth  and  of  the 
competence  of  our  mechanism  to  put 
these  theories  to  use. 

Solutions  had  now  been  found  of  the 
problems  of  introducing  the  paper-web 
into  a  press  without  risk  to  it,  of  supply¬ 
ing  to  the  printing  plates  a  continuous 
film  of  ink,  and  of  making  the  imprint 
in  a  firm,  sharp,  and  cleanly  manner, 
without  friaring — all  at  speeds  thereto¬ 
fore  unknown.  The  next  problem  that 
presented  itself  was  that  of  safely  trans¬ 
porting  the  stream  of  newsprint  through 
the  press  at  the  velocities  wished  for. 

.\ft.’r  a  study  of  the  internal  structure 
and  strength  of  the  newsprint  which  was 
made  by  the  leading  American  and 
British  mills,  we  established  a  tolerance 
of  stress  below  which  it  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  in  handling  a  web.  As  we 
had”  already  provided  for  the  safe  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  sheet  into  the  press  and 
through  its  printing  couples,  the  portion 
of  its  pathway  that  still  remained  to  be 
investigated  lay  over  guiding  rollers  and 
angle  Iwrs  to  the  drag  roller,  over  the 
drag  roller  to  the  “former”  in  company 
with  other  sheets,  and  finally  through  the 
folding  mechanisms  to  the  delivery  where, 
however  great  the  speed  at  which  the 
sheets  had  been  printed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  rest  in  a  neat 
pile  without  confusion. 

While  the  law  of  paper  security  was 
to  be  again  our  mentor  in  this  work, 
there  were  still  other  things  to  lie  learned 
about  a  sheet  running  at  great  speed. 
For  instance,  we  were  to  discover  that 
whereas  an  angle  bar  offered  high  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  slowly  moving  sheet,  it  offered 
less  resistance  to  a  sheet  that  was  moving 
swiftly.  Why?  After  a  series  of  tests 
it  was  found  that  a  moving  sheet  attaches 
to  itself  a  film  or  “skin"  of  air  and  that 
the  swifter  the  sheet  the  thicker  and  more 
adhesive  to  the  sheet  is  this  parasitic  air 
film. 

This  effect  we  found  to  be  so  pro¬ 
nounced  in  practice  that  whereas  “bar 
sheets”  had  lieen  shunned,  because  subject 
at  ordinary  speeds  to  breakage  caused  by 
bar  resistance,  they  have  since  become 
with  us  sheets  that  are  wholly  safe  at 
the  Inchest  speeds  we  have  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  This  is  because  the  air  skin 
of  the  .sheet  becomes  so  thick  at  high 
speeds  that  it  acts  as  a  lubricant  which 
interposes  itself  between  bar  and  sheet 
and  so  actually  prevents  the  sheet  from 
touching  the  bar  while  the  sheet  is  in 
transit.  This  lubrication  not  only  re¬ 
duces  sheet  resistance  enormously,  but  it 
serves  to  keep  the  bars  and  “formers” 
clean.  The  air  skin,  acting  as  a  “slip- 
sheet,”  prevents  ink  from  adhering  to  the 
surfaces  over  which  the  web  passe.s. 
Thus  the  unprinted  portions  of  a  .-lu-ct 
are  kept  clean  while  its  printefi  portions 


remain  brilliant.  This  is  because  its 
printed  portions  are  not  robbed  of  the 
surface  ink  skin  which  carries  the  sheen 
that  makes  for  brilliant  printing.  The 
action  of  our  presses  amply  confinns 
these  discoveries. 

Another  curious  property  of  this  air 
skin  is  its  refusal  to  be  pressed  out  of 
the  bundle  of  sheets  that  meet  at  the 
head  of  the  “former.”^  This  refusal  to 
be  extruded  is  so  persistent  that  it  may 
correctlv  be  said  that  when  a  bundle  of 
sheets  running  at  high  speed  passes  into 
the  folder  there  lie  two  skins  of  air 
between  every  pair  of  sheets.  Thus,  the 
sheets  are  kept  apart  by  air  films  during 
the  act  of  folding  and  when  delivered 
they  are  free  of  that  folder  smut  and 
set-off  which  has  ever  been  the  bane  of 
newspaper  printers.  It  develops  as  a 
result  of  this  that  the  higher  the  speed 
of  folding  the  cleaner  the  product. 

The  self-lubricating  properties  of  the 
sheet  at  high  speeds  also  account  for  the 
fact  that  paper  breakage  upon  high-speed 
presses  does  not  occur  when  they  are  run¬ 
ning  at  top  speeds,  but  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  usually  after  a  press  has 
passed  out  of  “slow  motion”  and  is 
ascending  through  its  lower  ranges  of 
speed.  This  confirms  my  conclusion  that 
with  faster  speeds  of  printing  and  with 
the  automatic  replenishment  of  paper 
rolls  at  full  speed,  which  we  shall  soon 
introduce,  paper  breakage  will  very 
greatly  be  diminished.  I  might  add  that 
in  the  New  York  Times  plant,  for 
instance,  the  percentage  of  paper  waste 
of  the  Wood  press,  notwithstanding  its 
much  higher  rate  of  production,  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  press. 

Having  now  brought  the  sheets  up  to 
the  folder  successfully  at  great  speed,  it 
liecame  necessary  next  to  learn  how  to 
fold,  cut,  collect,  and  deliver  them  as 
neatly  packed  products  at  speeds  approxi¬ 
mately  double  those  ever  attempted 
before.  This  problem  presented  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  bewildering  mass  of  difficulties. 
It  was  like  a  tangled  skein;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  find  the  end  of  it  which 
should  first  be  taken  hold  of.  The  prob¬ 
lems  already  solver^  which  had  seemed 
so  diflicult  of  solution,  appeared  to  have 
lieen  easy  in  comparison  with  those  which 
now  presented  themselves. 

By  this  time  we  had  built  a  tour-roll 
double-width  press,  capable  of  printing 
four  webs  and  delivering  them  to  a  folder 
at  the  rate  of  60,000  impressions— or 
.10,000  cj’linder  revolutions — an  hour.  To 
create  a  folding  machine  that  would  care 
for  this  product  in  conformity  with  the 
diverse  requirements  of  the  pressroom 
seemed  for  the  moment  a  task  beyond 
solution. 

However,  by  reducing  the  problem  to 
its  simplest  form  we  made  a  start.  I 
visualized  the  product  passing  through 
the  folding  operation  as  merely  a  bum^ 
of  sheets  moving  edge-on  through  still 
air  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  and  one- 
half  miles  an  hour.  The  questions  to  be 
answered  were,  then.  How  shall  we  keep 
these  sheets  from  flying  apart  as  the  re¬ 
sisting  air  through  which  they  move  at¬ 
tempts  to  separate  them?  How  shall  we 
manage  to  maintain  them  in  a  compact 
mass  at  this  speed  along  the  curiously 
shaped  pathways  leading  through  the 
vanous  operations  of  folding?  How 
shall  we  bring  to  a  sudden  stop  and  in¬ 
stantly  reverse  the  direction  of  the  le^- 
ing  half  of  each  bundle  without  damaging 
it?  How  shall  we  bring  the  whole 
bundle  after  it  has  been  folded,  gradually 
and  comfortably  to  rest  from  a  speed  of  a 
third  of  a  mile  a  minute,  in  twenty-five 
itKhes  ? 

As  I  believed  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  lay  in  the  domain  of  aerodynam¬ 
ics  I  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  that 
subject.  The  great  work  of  Alexander 
Gustave  Eiffel,  among  the  earliest  aero¬ 
dynamic  engineers,  which  contains  » 
wealth  of  material  relating  to  the  subject, 
opened  a  new  doorway  of  thought 
Through  it  I  saw  that  instead  of  Per¬ 
mitting  the  envelope  of  air  that  surrounds 
a  folding  cylinder  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  leading  edge  of  a  bundle  of  sheets 
it  would  lie  wiser  to  set  that  envelope  of 
air  into  motion  in  such  a  direction  that  it 
would  act  to  hold  the  sheets  together  in¬ 
stead  of  to  separate  them.  Then  began  a 
(Continued  on  page  XVI) 
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long  period  of  experimentation  with  air 
currents.  With  silk  threads  attached  to 
various  moving  and  stationery  parts  of 
the  folder  which  1  had  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  candle  flames  set  here  and 
there  about  it,  and  with  still  other  means 
of  detecting  the  strength  and  direction 
of  the  air  currents  set  up  by  the  act  of 
folding  at  high  speed,  we  t^gan  at  last 
to  be  able  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 

Finally,  after  months  of  persistent 
work  we  had  converted  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  from  a  hindrance  into  a  help 
in  folding.  When  this  was  done  1  felt 
we  had  really  made  a  start.  Our  next 
step  was  concerned  with  devising  active 
folding  mechanisms  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  their 
work  with  gentleness  as  well  as  with 
certainty  and  firmness.  To  strike  a  64- 
page  product  in  the  middle  with  a  steel 
blade  in  order  to  double  it  in  two  between 
a  pair  of  toothed  folding  rollers  in  one 
cue-hundredth  part  of  a  second  is  a  .udc 
act.  How  to  do  this  with  sufficient  deli¬ 
cacy  to  refrain  from  bruising  the  sheet’s 
skin  or  marring  its  print  took  one  into 
the  realm  of  mechanical  etiquette ;  news¬ 
print  reigns  supreme  as  the  one  feminine 
element  in  the  newspaper  pressroom.  It 
IS  not  only  the  most  fragile  but  the  most 
variable  of  all  the  elements  with  which 
the  newspaper  printer  has  to  deal. 

Here,  being  in  a  region  that  requires 
great  delicacy  in  order  to  disclose  enough 
without  revealing  too  much,  I  must  ask 
the  indulgence  of  my  audience,  until  the 
Patent  Office  shall  have  completed  its 
work.  Meanwhile,  however,  most  of  the 
devices  that  are  essential  to  the  process 
of  folding  and  delivering  a  newspaper  at 
great  speed  may  be  discussed  without 
reserve. 

The  first  of  these  is  my  use  of  two  sets 
of  nipping  rollers,  instead  of  the  usual 
single  set  which  is  to  be  found  upon  other 
presses,  to  draw  the  gathered  webs  down 
the  face  of  the  former  and  deliver  them 
to  the  cutting  and  folding  cylinders  1k*- 
neath.  A  single  set  I  had  found  wholly 
unable  to  hold  the  webs  snugly  to  the 
face  of  the  former  at  the  highest  speeds. 
The  webs  persisted  in  taking  a  curved 
trajectory  from  the  drag  roll  to  the 
former  folding  rolls  which,  as  the  length 
of  the  trajectory  varied  with  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  constantly  altered  the 
cut-off  register.  At  slow  speeds  the  head 
margins  were  longer  than  at  high  speeds. 

We  found  it  impossible  to  apply 
sufficient  pressure  by  a  single  set  of  nip¬ 


ping  rollers  to  hold  the  bundle  of  webs 
always  in  cutting  register.  The  fiber  of 
newsprint  proved  to  be  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  so  siiarp  a  bite 
applied  along  a  single  line.  Nipping  rol¬ 
lers  made  of  various  substances  to 
“soften”  the  bite  were  tried  in  vain.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  me  to  halve  the  biting 
strain  by  dividing  it  between  two  sets  of 
nipping  rollers.  As  this  halved  the  pinch- 
ing-pulling  strain  brought  to  bear  on  the 
fiber  of  the  paper,  I  found  it  enabled  us 
to  run  at  the  rate  of  60,000  impressions 
an  hour  in  perfect  cut-off  register  with  as 
little  risk  to  the  web  edges  as  other 
presses  offered  which  were  going  only 
half  as  fast.  The  nature  of  this  device 
is  fully  explained  in  Patent  No.  1,- 
640,017. 

After  having  solved  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  collated  webs  to  the  cutting 
and  folding  apparatus  in  unvarying  regis¬ 
ter  at  all  spe^s,  and  of  successfully  col¬ 
lecting  and  folding  the  products  cut  from 
them,  the  difficult  problem  of  delivery 
next  confronted  us.  A  study  of  the  fan 
delivery  used  by  existing  presses  exposed 
three  fundamental  defects  which  pre¬ 
vented  its  satisfactory  operation  at  high 
speeds.  First,  it  made  no  attempt  to 
bring  the  product  gradually  to  rest ;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  permitted  the  product  to  acquire 
longitudinal  convolutions  in  the  line  of 
its  flight  which  so  stiffened  it  lengthwise 
that  it  was  liable  to  be  thrown  bodily 
from  the  fan  at  high  speeds;  third,  no 
means  were  provided  to  prevent  the  prod¬ 
uct  from  rel)ounding  if  and  when  it 
reached  the  final  delivery  stop.  These 
defects  brought  about  crumpled  products, 
confusion  in  delivery,  chokes  in  mailing- 
room  conveyors,  and  frequently  destroyed 
the  count. 

As  our  first  step  in  curing  these  defects 
we  interposed  a  curving  pathway  between 
folding  rollers  and  fan.  The  function  of 
this  cuped  pathway  was  to  present  to  the 
onrushing  product  sufficient  resistance  to 
reduce  its  velocity  one  half,  to  that  of  the 
inner  periphery  of  the  fan.  Such  a  path¬ 
way  I  had  believed  could  be  so  designed 
that  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a 
product  would  vary  sufficiently  with  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  product  to  en¬ 
able  us  at  all  speeds  to  register  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  leading  edge  comfoiUbly  against  a 
stop  carrierl  by  the  fan,  so  as  to  position 
the  product  with  accuracy  Iiefore  the  final 
act  of  its  delivery.  We  succeeded  in 
doing  this  by  means  of  the  resisting  path¬ 
way  described. 

This  curving  pathway  had  a  further 
advantage.  It  enabled  us  to  prevent  the 
I,r(Kluct  from  acquiring  the  longitudinal 
convolutions  which  always  had  straight¬ 
ened  it  out  into  an  objectionable,  swihly 
flying  arrow-like  projectible  during  its 
I>as.sagc  to  a  fan.  By  giving  the  path¬ 
way  a  rever.se  curve,  which  conformed 
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substantially  to  the  inner  periphery  of  the 
fan,  the  prixluct  was  prevented  from  as¬ 
suming  this  arrow-like  shape  and  behavior 
and  was  compelled  instead  to  conform  in 
curvature  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  fan 
blades,  against  which  it  was  held  in  exact 
position  by  centrifugal  force  until  the  in¬ 
stant  of  its  delivery.  This  reverse  curve 
in  our  pathway  had  still  another  advant¬ 
age;  it  prolonged  the  length  of  the  path¬ 
way's  retarding  influence  by  so  much  of 
the  inner  periphery  of  the  fan  as  it 
employed. 

So,  by  means  of  the  various  devices 
described  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  product  to  that  of  the  fan. 
to  register  it  accurately  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  and  to  hold  it  firmly  in  place 
within  the  fan  by  utilizing  its  own  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  for  the  purpose.  To  provide 
for  the  performance  of  the  final  act  of 
delivery  was  now  in  order. 

Upon  trial  of  the  apparatus  just  de¬ 
scribed  it  was  found  that  it  provided 
nicely  for  every  contingency  excepting 
that  of  laying  down  heavy  products  ac¬ 
curately  unon  the  pile  of  delivered  news¬ 
papers.  A  f)4-page  product,  weighing 
roughly  a  pound,  for  instance,  when  run 
at  high  speeds  would  relwund  smartly 
from  the  final  delivery  stop  above 
the  delivery  f)elts.  A  l^page  product, 
weighing  4  ounces,  would  not.  Many 
correctives  were  tried  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the 
stops  on  the  fan  blades  were  so  positioned 
that  the  tail,  or  following  end,  of  the 
product  were  permitted  to  overhang  the 
blades  by  four  or  five  inches,  the  tail 
would  slap  the  pile  at  the  identical  in¬ 
stant  that  the  leading  edge  of  the  product 
struck  the  delivery  stop,  and  so  would 
l)e  negatived  the  product  s  tendency  to  re¬ 
bound.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  and 
added  the  final  touch  to  our  long  years 
of  research,  a  perfect  delivery.  In  pat¬ 
ents  Nos.  1,266,741,  1,266,742,  1,363,030, 
and  1,363,031  will  be  found  a  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  many  phases  of  this 
subject. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  purely  en¬ 
gineering  branch  of  our  work,  which  in¬ 
volved  tlie  mechanical  reconstruction  of 
the  newspaper  printing  press  rather  than 
its  inventive  reorganization.  I  thought  it 
wise  to  make  a  study  of  the  engineering 
practices  employed  in  other  mechanical 
industries.  This  took  me  into  innumera¬ 
ble  trades  here  and  abroad  which  were 
engaged  in  the  making  of  metals  and 
many  other  things.  Machine  tools,  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  steam  turbines,  locomo¬ 
tives,  motor  cars,  aeronautical  engines, 
paper-making  machines,  lace  and  other 
textile  machinery,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  metallurgy,  all  absorbed  months  of 
time  spent  in  investigation. 

Finally,  it  became  plain  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  aeronautical  industries  of¬ 
fered  the  furthest  look  into  the  future. 
In  them  were  to  be  found  engineering 
practices  a  full  age  ahead  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  design  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  machinery.  Of  these  1  determined  to 
utilize  as  many  as  could  be  successfully 
adapted  to  the  printing  and  folding  of 
newspapers. 

Tliree  fundamental  requirements  be¬ 
came  apparent  at  once:  The  need  of 
abandoning  for  all  time  cast-iron  and 
adopting  steel  in  all  shock-bearing  parts; 
the  need  of  replacing  plain  bearings  with 
ball  bearings;  and  the  need  of  dynami¬ 
cally  balancing  all  rotating  elements. 
Upon  analysis  it  was  obvious  that  be¬ 
cause  side  frames,  gears,  and  folding 
machine  parts  were  most  often  subjected 
to  shock  these  would  have  to  be  made  of 
steel  or  of  alloys  of  equivalent  strength. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  breakage  of 
side  frames  and  gears  by  thrown  print¬ 
ing  plates  be  prevented,  or  the  breakage 
of  folding  apparatus  which  is  caused  by 
heavy  paper  chokes  occurring  while 
presses  arc  running  at  high  speeds. 

In  embracing  the  practice  of  dynami¬ 
cally  balancine  all  rotating  parts  only 
one  serious  diflficulty  arose.  It  was  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  correctly  in  balance  during  ‘‘collect” 
runs  because  of  the  varying  weights  of 
printing  plates.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  1 -pound  weight  spun  about  a 
7-inch  radius  at  500  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute  exerts  a  pull  of  approximately  50  lb. 
The  7-inch  radius  is  anproximately  the 
radius  of  a  14j4-inch  plate  cylinder.  As 
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open-page  and  classified-page  plates  vary 
in  weight  by  as  much  as  8  lbs.,  and  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  number  of 
heavy  plates  will  be  working  on  the  same 
side  of  the  plate  cylinder  it  was  obvious 
that  some  means  had  to  be  provided  for 
absorbing  these  forces.  This  we  found 
could  be  done  by  providing  printing-unit 
frames  of  sufficient  span  and  lowness  to 
prevent  their  being  rocked  by  any  possi¬ 
ble  combination  of  differing  plate  weights, 
and  by  massing  the  greatest  possible 
weight  of  metal  in  those  portions  of  the 
frames  which  arc  nearest  the  printing 
cylinders.  By  designing  our  printing-unit 
frames  with  a  base  seven  feet  long  and  a 
cylinder  height  of  only  three  and  a  half 
feet  and  by  giving  them  a  mass  of  3,300 
lb.  each,  we  have  succeeded  in  absorbing 
the  large  unbalanced  forces  which  the 
most  extreme  combination  of  differing 
printing  plates  can  create  even  if  run  up 
to  800  r.p.m.,  or  %,000  impresions  an 
hour. 

Consideration  of  the  adoption  of  steel- 
and-ball-liearing  construction  involved  an 
intensive  study  of  investment  costs  and 
generally  of  the  economics  of  presOTt- 
day  newspaper  production.  The  time 
element,  so  essential  to  prestige,  operat¬ 
ing  cost,  the  cost  of  upkeep,  and  the  cost 
of  occupied  space,  all  so  essential  to 
profitable  production,  had  to  be  severally 
evaluated  in  our  computations.  The 
economic  advantages  of  such  a  reorgan¬ 
ized  newspaper  printing  press  as  we  had 
developed,  constructed  of  steel  and  ball 
liearings  in  conformity  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  practice,  had  to  be 
weighed  against  the  economic  advanta^ 
of  the  existing  cast-iron  plain-bearing 
type  of  press  which  had  so  long  been  in 
general  use. 

This  study,  in  short,  took  us  into  tte 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved 
in  newspaper  publishing.  As  the  result  of 
it,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tte 
newspaper  industry  not  only  could  afford 
to  adopf  machinery  containing  the  tnort 
advanced  inventions  and  the  best  engi¬ 
neering  practices  of  the  time,  but  that  it 
could  not  afford  to  be  without  it. 

In  closing  it  may  be  of  interest  to  «• 
lustrate  the  extent  to  which  we  have  em¬ 
braced  the  most  modem  methods  of  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  four-roll  Wood  pr^ 
which  is  running  in  the  plant  of  the 
New  York  Times  we  have  used  92  to^ 
of  steel,  and  but  41  tons  of  cast-iron  and 
other  materials,  723  ball  bearings,  and 
433  helically  cut  steel  and  bronze  gears. 


ADDS  COMIC  SUPPLEMENT 

The  De  Land  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun,  whid 
which  will  soon  close  its  first 
the  daily  field,  recently  added  a  colored 
comic  section  publish^  each  Saturday. 
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MODERN  PRESS  GREW  IN  MANY  MINDS 

[)evelopment  of  Unit  System  Important  Milestone  in  Printing  History — Underfed  Model  Doubles 

Pressroom  Area — New  Features  Listed 


IBF.LIIiVE  that  the  modern  newspaper 
press  is  a  splendid  example  of  engi- 
aeering  skill,  not  only  in  ingenuity  of 
■e^anical  motions  but  also  for  its  re¬ 
lability.  There  are  many  one-press 
oewspaper  plants  in  this  country  which 
(jepend  entirely  upon  their  single  machine 
for  their  regular  daily  issue  and  failure 
to  publish  is  very  rare. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  modern 
newspaper  press  is  the  result  of  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  originating  in  many  minds. 
Its  development  is  not  due  to  any  one 
penon  or  organization.  It  represents  the 
work  of  the  entire  trade  and  is  the  result 
of  evolution  rather  than  revolution. 

While  there  has  been  no  such  outstand- 
iiy  achievement  in  recent  years  as  the 
successful  attachment  of  the  first  folder 
to  a  rotary  newspaper  press  and  the  in- 
Tcation  of  the  angle  bar  (both  originated 
bp  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Scott),  or  the 
ipplication  of  the  triangular  former  to 
newspaper  folders  and  the  invention  of 
staggered  printing  cylinders  (both  ori- 
cinated  by  the  Hoe  organization),  there 
have,  nevertheless,  been  many  important 
changes  and  improvements  in  design. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  press  developed  with  the  unit  idea 
of  press  consiiuction.  Broadly  speaking. 
That  we  call  the  unit  idea  of  newspaper 
press  construction  not  only  covers  the 
arrangement  of  all  printing  uiiits  at  a 
uniformly  convenient  level,  dispensing 
with  climbing  for  plating,  as  well  as 
hoisting  of  paper  rolls,  but  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  very  important  principle  of  so 
arranging  large  equipments  that  they  can 
be  divided  into  varying  groups  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  number  of  pages  to  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  moment,  thus  realizing  al¬ 
ways  the  maximum  capacity  c)f  every 
epiipment.  This  was  first  put  into  full 
practice  in  our  installation  at  the  Detroit 
Evening  Nnvs.  It  eliminates  the  idle 
decks  that  are  an  almost  inseparable 
part  of  the  decked  type  of  press  when¬ 
ever  less  than  the  maximum  number  of 
pages  were  printed. 

While  there  are  suggestions  of  unit 
newspaper  press  construction  in  some 
earlier  machines,  and  without  any  desire 
to  take  away  any  credit  that  is  due  to 
others  for  their  part  in  the  inau^ration 
of  the  unit  press,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  tnoflern  unit  press  arrived  with  the 
mstallation  of  the  first  Scott  “Multi- 
Unit”  Octuple  Press,  in  the  plant  of  the 
H'orce.iter  (Mass.)  Telegram  in  1911. 
In  calling  this  the  first  successful  unit 
press  in  operation,  I  am  using  the  word 
"successful”  in  the  sense  that  this  is  the 
Srst  type  of  unit  press  that  has  not  only 
remained  in  continuous  use  in  the  plant 
where  it  was  originally  installed,  but  is 
of  a  type  that  is  still  modern,  and  not  in 
>ny  sense  obsolete. 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  general 
sdoption  of  the  unit  press,  due,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  fact  that  the  decked  press 
•as  thought  to  occupy  less  pressroom 
•pace  and  it  required  some  little  time  to 
fanonstrate  that  the  floor-fed  model  of 
"Multi-Unit"  Press  and  the  under-fed 
model  of  both  “Multi-Unit"  and  “Straight- 
Unit”  presses  actually  save  pressroom 
•pace.  The  under-fed  model,  particu¬ 
larly,  doubles  the  pressroom  area  and 
•eiarates  the  raw  materials  from  the 
Wished  product,  which,  to  our  minds, 
■  one  of  its  very  imfrartant  advantai^s. 
It  is  true  that  the  printing  and  folding 
Wions  of  the  decked  press  occupied 
area  than  the  printing  and  folding 
PWions  of  similar  capacity  unit  presses, 
wt  the  decked  presses  required  so  much 
additional  space  for  handling  the  paper 
»•  to  be  actually  uneconomical  in  press- 
foom  area  as  com{»red  with  the  unit 
Jtts.  As  soon  as  this  was  demonstrated, 
we  adoption  of  the  unit  idea  became  uni- 
•trul. 

Walter  Scott  &  O).  have  developed 
w*  two  types  of  unit  presses  previously 
Jnerred  to.  i.  e.,  the  “Multi-Unit"  and 
®e  "Straight-Unit"  Press  each  having 
oettain  advantages.  The  difference  in 
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these  machines  is  in  the  unit  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  Scott  “Multi-Unit”  Press, 
the  units  are  arranged  with  their 
cylinders  lengthwise  of  the  press  and 
each  four  page  wide  web  is  slit  into  two 


page  wide  webs  immediately  after  print¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  double  set  of  angle  bars 
and  compensators  so  arranged  that  any 
half  web  may  be  directed  to  any  folder 
in  proper  register  by  a  single  quarter 
turn  over  one  angle  bar,  and  every  web 
is  always  treated  alike.  This  press  ar¬ 
rangement  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
production  of  many  varied  runs,  par¬ 
ticularly  many-paged  insets,  also  unevenly 
sectioned  associated  products,  and  gives 
this  machine  a  versatility  so  far  not 
obtained  by  any  other  method.  The 
“.Multi-Unit"  press  is  usually  arranged  in 
a  double  line  row.  There  are  two  main 
drive  shafts  and  each  folder  is  individual. 
This  provides  emergency  and  breakdown 
.service  that  is  not  found  in  other  types 
of  pres.ses. 

The  “Straight-Unit”  Press  has  its 
units  arranged  with  the  cylinders  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  press  similar  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  decked  type  and  the  folders 
are  in  line  with  the  normal  web  run.  This 
machine  lends  itself  best  to  such  products 
as  do  not  require  the  use  of  angle  bars, 
but  is  not  quite  as  favorable  in  operation 
on  inset  or  varied  products  of  many 
pages,  because,  when  angle  bars  are  used 
in  this  type  one  half  of  each  4  page 
wide  web  must  turn  over  2  angle  bars 
while  the  other  half  of  each  web  does 
not  run  over  any  bars,  which  at  once 
alters  the  web  conditions.  The  “Multi- 
Unit”  Press  is  shorter  but  somewhat 
wider  while  the  “Straight-Unit”  Press  is 
narrow  and  longer.  These  two  types  of 
unit  presses  solve  in  a  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  manner  every  pressroom  problem 
we  have  encountered. 

In  the  modern  unit  newspaper  press, 
great  importance  is  naturally  centered  in 
the  unit  itself,  as,  upon  its  design,  largely 
depends  the  accessibility  and  efficiency  of 
the  machine.  The  Scott  unit  is  of  the 
floor-operated  type,  no  climbing  whatever 
being  necessary  for  ordinary  operations. 
Both  plate  cylinders  are  at  the  same  con¬ 
venient  level,  plated  from  the  floor.  The 
unit  frame  is  in  the  form  of  an  open 
arch,  the  horizontal  member  of  which  is 
20"  deep,  and  the  sturdy  legs  are  each 
10"  wide.  No  center  leg  is  required, 
leaving  the  frame  open  for  threading  the 
web,  access  to  the  rollers,  rtc.  The 
printing  cylinders  are  arranged  in  an  arc 
and  the  unit  occupies  only  5'  in  length. 


The  Scott  Underfed  Unit  is,  at  once,  the 
sliortest  and  the  most  accessible  floor 
operated  unit  in  existence,  and  conserves 
pressroom  space  without  the  necessity  of 
reverting  to  what  might  be  called  a 
decked  unit,  in  which  one  plate  cylinder 
of  each  unit  is  elevated  and  plated  from 
a  platform. 

The  printing  cylinder  construction  and 
mounting  in  Scott  Units  is  important. 
The  printing  cylinders  are  solid  forgings, 
of  high  car^n  steel,  properly  heat 
treated,  machined  to  great  accuracy,  and 
tarried  in  extra-close-fitting  precision 
roller  bearings.  This  construction  was 
adopted  by  us  over  six  years  ago,  after 
we  had  thoroughly  tested  out  in  actual 
commercial  service  every  form  of  print¬ 
ing  cylinder  construction  and  all  sorts 
of  barings.  We  have  proved  to  our 
complete  satisfaction  that  with  the  con¬ 
struction  and  clearance  details  we 
adopted,  the  solid  steel  cylinders  in 
precision  roller  bearings  provide  the  best 
printing  conditions.  There  is  no  streak¬ 
ing  or  uneven  printing  under  the  most 
severe  conditions  and  speed.  Many  of 
our  presses  that  have  been  in  use  for  five 
or  more  years  have  printed  more  than  one 
hundred  million  revolutions  on  each 
printing  cylinder,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  measure  the  wear  with  instruments 
registering  to  the  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch.  No  take-up  is  necessary  or 
provided  Iwcause  these  hearings  appar¬ 
ently  last  indefinitely  maintaining  their 
minimum  practical  clearance,  and  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  replace  a  single 
one  of  these  bearings  during  the  past  six 
years  although  there  arc  some  thousands 
in  daily  operation.  No  plain  liearing  has 
ever  approache<l  this  performance. 

The  impression  adjustment  of  Scott 
presses  is  in  a  straight  line  actuated  by 
powerful  wedges,  which  avoids  the 
danger  of  moving  the  line  of  printing 
contact  out  of  parallel  with  the  cylinder 
axes.  For  this  important  reason,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  straight  line  adjustment  superior 
to  the  eccentric  cylinder  adjustment, 
which  moves  the  cylinder  in  a  circular 
path. 

Much  consideration  has*  been  given  to 
inking  systems  and  particularly  to  devices 
eliminating  the  ductor  roller,  but  each  of 
the  devices  so  far  introduced  for  this 
purpose  have  unsolved  problems  of  their 
own  that  are  not  present  in  the  ductor. 
We  have,  therefore,  preferred  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  improvements  in  the  actua¬ 
tion  of  the  ductor  roller,  and  we  have 
developed  our  cam  action  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  now  get  no  variation  whatsoever 
in  the  ink  feed,  and  the  slow  motion 
copies  are  as  perfectly  printed  as  those 
run  at  the  highest,  or  at  any  intermediate, 
speed.  This  has  been  made  possible  partly 
by  the  development  of  the  improved 
ductor  mechanism,  and  partly  by  the  dis¬ 
tributing  system  we  employ.  We  use  2 
ink  drums  both  of  which  vibrate.  The 
ink  from  the  fountain  is  ducted  to  the 
lower  vibrating  cylinder,  thus  spreading 
the  ink  in  its  first  contact  and  no  raw 
ink  ever  reaches  the  drum  which  charges 
the  form  inking  rollers  with  ink.  We  use 
two  6"  transfer  rollers  between  drums 
instead  of  the  usual  single  4”  transfer 
roller,  which  makes  this  roller  adjust¬ 
ment  less  critical,  covers  any  surface 
defect  that  may  occur  in  these  rollers 
and  trebles  the  ink  carrying  capacity  of 
the  usual  transfer  roller.  There  are  9 
vibration  contacts  in  the  Scott  ink  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  of  these,  we  consider  the 
most  important  the  2  vibrating  contacts 
against  the  form  rollers.  All  the  other 
rollers  and  cylinders  are  in  complete  con¬ 
tact  with  eaA  other  but  the  form  inking 
rollers  only  lose  ink  on  those  spots  of 
their  surface  corresponding  to  the  type 
matter,  or  illustration,  on  the  printing 
plate,  and  this  leaves  a  full  film  of  faik 


on  the  form  rollers  opposite  the  blank 
bpt)ts  on  the  printing  plate.  In  our  opinion, 
the  respreading  of  these  uneven  spots 
on  the  form  rollers  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  securing  a  continuous  uniform 
application  of  ink  to  the  plates;  also,  we 
provide  ample  ink  carrying  capacities  in 
the  cylinders  and  rollers  which  permit  the 
di.stribution  to  supply  the  heaviest  forms 
uniformly  between  ducts. 

The  folder  has  ben  aptly  called  the 
“heart”  of  the  press.  I^ach  unit  only 
prints  on  one  web  and  the  work  of  each 
unit  is,  therefore,  the  same  whether  8 
pages  or  (4  pages  are  being  produced, 
but  the  folder  must  be  able  to  handle 
light  or  heavy  products  from  whatever 
number  of  units  are  grouped  together. 

T  he  present-day  niany-|>aged  newspaiiers 
compel  “collect”  runs  in  many  more  in¬ 
stances  than  they  formerly  did.  In  fact, 
some  newspaper  plants  rarely  run  other 
than  collect.  Collecting  brings  together 
two  differently  printed  sections  that 
normally  follow  each  other.  The  usual 
folder  consists  principally  of  two  cylinders 
■ — a  knife  cylinder  with  a  circumference 
of  one-sheet  length  and  a  folding 
cylinder  with  a  circumference  of  two- 
sheet  lengths.  When  a  collect  product 
is  run.  the  first  section  is  taken  by  pins 
on  the  knife  cylinder  and  carried  around 
the  knife  cylinder  until  its  leading  edge 
meets  the  second  section.  At  this  point, 
the  knife  cylinder  pins  withdraw  and 
other  pins  on  the  folding  cylinder  pierce 
both  .sections  and  carry  the  combined 
product  to  the  folding  rollers. 

Scott  folder  has  a  knife  cylinder  of  a 
circumference  equal  to  two-sheet  lengths 
and  carries  two  knives  which  may  be 
diametrically  opposite,  or  slightly  offset. 
The  folding  cylinder,  which  is  of  steel, 
has  three-sheet  surfaces  with  three  sets 
of  pins.  The  knife  cylinder  carries  no 
pins :  the  collecting  is  done  by  the  three- 
surface  folding  cylinder.  There  is  no 
transfer  whatever  of  rut  sheets  or  sec¬ 
tions  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another. 
This  eliminates  all  danger  of  chokes  in 
the  folder  caused  by  incomplete  or  im¬ 
perfect  transfers.  These  features  per¬ 
mit  the  operation  of  the  folder  at  full 
speed  whether  running  “straight”  or 
“collect.”  The  inside  section  is  cut 
shorter  than  the  outside  section,  which 
materially  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  folded  product.  Rotary  folding 
blades  have  proved  themselves  the  best 
solution  for  modern  high  speed  folding, 
and  this  type  of  blade  has  been  used  by 
ns  for  many  years  before  their  general 
adoption. 

Another  important  advance  over 
normal  practice  is  in  our  control  of  the 
printed  web  lietween  the  unit  and  the 
folder.  Instead  of  using  geared,  corru¬ 
gated  rollers  with  a  surface  speetl  but 
slightly  greater  than  the  web  speed  and 
with  a  heavy  trolley  pressure  in  the  drag 
roller  to  pull  up  the  webs,  we  use  rela¬ 
tively  high  speed,  smooth  rollers  with 
a  light  spring  trolley  pressure  on  each 
individual  web.  and,  instead  of  pulling 
the  sheets  hard  with  the  drag  roller,  we 
propel  each  web  to  the  drag  roller. 
This  relieves  the  drag  and  nipping  rollers 
of  much  of  their  work.  TTicse  trolley 
systems  are  interposed  more  frequently 
on  the  longer  web  runs.  By  this  method 
we  are  able  to  keep  the  printed  web  uni¬ 
formly  taut  regarnless  of  web  length  or 
of  press  speed.  We  find  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  printed  web  control  reduces  web 
breaks,  and  by  eliminating  sagging  and 
sidesway  of  the  running  web,  holds  the 
webs  in  correct  register. 

The  paper  feed  to  the  press  presents 
some  very  interesting  problems.  The 
impression  cylinders  are  clothed  with 
blankets,  usually  of  rubber  or  cork,  and 
felt,  possessing  the  required  resiliency 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  impression 
from  commercial  stereotype  plates  which 
are  slightly  inaccurate  in  surface.  These 
blankets  stretch  out  and  beat  down  and 
become  thinner  in  service  so  that  the 
impression  cylinders  are  not  always  the 
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MODERN  PRESS  GREW  IN 
MANY  MINDS 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER  BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 


(Continued  from  paye  XVII) 
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Architeet’g  drawing  of  the  new  three-story,  two-sertion  plant  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  on  which  work  was  recently  started.  The  building  will  be 
constructed  in  two  parts  with  a  concrete  wall  between,  separating  the  admin¬ 
istrative  from  the  mechanical  departments.  The  plant  will  be  220  feet  long 
and  90  feet  wide. 


SEVEN  TO  SIXTY- TWO 
DEGREES  IN  ONE  WEEK 


That  was  the  record  of  temperature  in  New  York  City  for  the  business 
week  beginning  January  14th  and  ending  January  19th  inclusive. 
Think  of  the  effect  such  a  range  of  temperature  has  on  pressroom 
equipment,  particularly  Composition  Rollers.  A  soft  Roller  was 
required  the  first  of  the  week,  and  a  hard  one  the  last  of  the  week, 
necessitating  changing  of  Rollers  and  loss  of  time.  It  was  to  combat 
such  weather  conditions  that  we, developed  our  Duplex  Rollers.  They 
are  not  affected  by  sudden  changes  of  weather,  but  have  the  same  tacky, 
pliable  surface  that  the  regular  composition  Roller  has;  and  which  is 
so  essential  to  clean-cut  press  work. 

Duplex  Rollers  are  cast  by  the  same  process  as  the  regular  composi¬ 
tion  Rollers,  and  can  be  made  up  and  returned  to  the  customer  in 
ten  days  from  receipt  of  stocks.  It  is  not  a  case  of  weeks  or  months 
of  waiting. 

Once  Duplex  Rollers  are  placed  in  the  press,  they  “  stay  put  ”  until  the 
Rollers  are  worn  out.  There  is  no  additional  expense  for  levelling 
or  resurfacing.  Tlie  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

We  have  five  centrally  located  factories  manufacturing  Duplex  Rollers. 
Order  from  the  one  nearest  you. 
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BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

ROLLER  MAKERS 


Allied  Firm:  Bingham  &  Runge  Company,  E.  12th  St.  &  Power  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FOUNDED  1840 

Baltimore,  131  Colvin  St. 
Rochester,  980  Hudson  Ave. 


New  York,  406  Pearl  St. 
Philadelphia,  521  Cherry  St. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  TODATS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Frcwn  Wooden  Hand  Presses  of  1803  to  Present  Day  Hoe  Has  Been  Contributing  to  Art  of  Printing — 

High  Speed  Era  Began  in  1908 


By  JOHN  R.  TOMLIN 

Executive  Elngineer,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


].  IS  our  belief  that  the  many  repre- 
1  jentatives  of  prominent  press  manu- 
jcturers  present  here  tonight  will  dis- 
tjM  valuable  information  out  of  their 
Itrsonal  experiences  in  the  printing  art. 
bierefore,  prudence  suggests  that  we 
:an6ne  this  paper  to  the  experiences  of 
ae  Hoe  organization,  and  we  will  only 
yiefly  touch  on  those  historical  events 
rhich  lead  to  our  day. 

Among  the  innumerable  curious  phe- 
Mocna  found  in  the  history  of  the  art 
:  printing,  none  more  forcibly  engage 
attention  than  the  comparative  or 
sntrasting  conduct  of  the  quarrelsome 
ioonders  of  the  art  and  our  peaceful 
ehres.  Although  engraving,  which  is 
:separately  _  associated  with  printing, 
ns  known  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  we 
mrriedly  pass  on  to  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
ary  and  find  Johan  Gutenberg  enjoy- 
aj  the  reputation  of  inventor  of  print- 
ag,  but  not  without  dispute.  In  1455, 
rt  visit  the  Court  House  and  there  find 
a  progress,  a  law  suit,  known  as  the 
ast  of  Fust  vs.  Gutenberg,  in  which 
Fast  is  calling  Gutenberg  to  account  for 
3rt  having  produced  nor  printed  any- 
aiag.  A  very  broad  accusation,  of 
cjorse. 

We  then  leave  the  litigious  atmosphere 
rf  the  court  house;  but  in  1461,  we  run 
ato  Albrecht  Phister,  who  tells  us  that 
k  is  the  originator  of  good  printing,  and 
aat  neither  Gutenberg  nor  Fust  know 
a>lhing  about  printing.  One  of  our 
ontetnporary  brother  engineers,  in  a 
spirit  of  levity  we  fear,  has  suggested 
"at  only  Phister  could  then  produce  good 
printing,  because  this  fellow  Phister 
aimed  that  he  alone  employed  patented 
iironie-plated  and  diamond-studded  ball 
wrings  in  his  “late  news  device." 

Since  the  old  fellows  seem  to  lack  our 
present-day  magnanimity,  let  us  leave 
■iiem  ftj  their  own  resources  and  imme- 
(iately  take  up  our  participation  in  the 
krelopment  of  the  modern  newspaper 
printing  press. 

In  I8fl.i,  the  initiatory  existence  f  the 
Hoe  organization  was  evidenced  by  a 
^l  shop  located  in  fiold  street.  New 
York  City.  This  shop  was  equipped  to 
"unufacture  wockIcu  hand  presses  of  that 
iv.  From  this  humble  incipiency  R. 
Hoe  ft  Co.  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
"instantly  contributing  new  inventions  to 
printing  art ;  and  since  these  contrib¬ 
utions  are  far  too  numerous  to  read  to- 
■ght,  we  will  pass  over  all  of  them 
atil  1871,  when  Hoe  produced  a  com¬ 
mercially  successful  stereotype  news- 
taper  press,  which  press  comprised  two 
Pars  of  type  and  impression  cylinders, 
’He  columns  being  disposed  axially  of  the 
trlinderc.  It  also  employed  a  chopping 
Hlade  folder.  It  was  fed  from  one  paper 
ill,  ami  printed  and  folded  up  to  18.000 
■apers  per  hour,  which  speed,  compared 
lith  the  speed  of  the  hand-fed  machine 
d  the  day,  was,  of  course,  considered  a 
lurvelous  accomplishment. 

The  next  step  towards  higher  speed 
■ane  in  1881,  in  the  invention  of  the  so- 
"tlled  former.  This  former  consisted  of 
1  metallic  triangle  over  which  the  paper 
^  led  and  there  received  its  first  fold. 
The  use  of  this  former  made  it  neces- 
to  arrange  the  stereotype  plates  so 
■hat  their  columns  extended  around  the 
blinder  instead  of  axially  thereof.  The 
provision  of  this  former  rendered  it  pos- 
'ihle  to  secure  a  speed  of  24,000  papers 
P^  hour  with  the  then  existing  single 
^th  cylinders,  in  which  the  type  cylin- 
Hfr  was  provided  with  two  plates  around 
aid  two  plates  abreast.  The  maximum 
'Wput  was  an  eight-page  paper. 

Inasmuch  as  a  freshly-inked  paper 
drawn  over  the  former  without 
landing,  it  is  manifest  that  the  principle 
«  the  so-called  “air  film,’’  or  “air  skin,” 
known  and  understood  many  years 
It  would  seem  that  any  claims  to 
'dfntific  discovery  which  are  based  upon 
^roent  investigations  along  this  line  tend 
hi  approach  a  form  of  supererogation 


that  could  have  been  avoided  by  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  we  all  have 
access  to  the  same  kind  of  air. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  suggested  that 
printing  press  manufacturers  have  here¬ 
tofore  avoided  the  use  of  bar  sheets,  be¬ 
cause  “air  film,”  or  “air  lubrication” 


John  R.  Tomlin 


principle  was  not  understood.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  teach  us  to  avoid  bar 
sheets  in  fear  of  web  breakage  by  bar 
resisteiice ;  but  rather  to  avoid  them 
when  i)o.ssible  iK-cause  their  use  in¬ 
creases  the  numl)cr  of  riblxjns  to  lead, 
makes  threading  slower,  occasions  extra 
care  and  attention  to  slitters  and  re- 
(juires  extra  care  in  properly  setting 
them. 

There  was  .soon  a  demand  for  larger 
size  newspapers,  and  responsive  to  this 
demand,  the  double-width  cylinder 
presses  were  next  contributed  to  the  art 
by  Hoe.  Their  plate  cylinders,  in  this 
type  of  press,  had  two  plates  around, 
but  they  were  provided  with  four  plates 
abreast,  or  in  alignment  relative  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  giving  a  total  of 
eight  plates  on  each  cylinder.  The  speed 
of  this  rlouble  width  press  averaged 
12,000  cylinder  revolutions  per  hour.  It 
was  found  that  after  these  pres.ses  were 
run  for  some  time,  the  printing  was  not 
uniform,  so-called  “streaks”  appeared  in 
the  printing  matter.  These  streaks  par¬ 
alleled  the  axis  of  the  cylinders.  This, 
of  course,  presented  a  major  problem,  but 
by  careful  investigation  and  thorough 
experimentation,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  streaking  was  caused  by  looseness  in 
the  cylinder  bearings  which  permitteri 
the  cylinder  to  “dip”  or  “gutter”  when 
the  impression  cylinder  passed  over  the 
margin  spaces  between  the  plates  on  the 
plate  cylinder. 

In  1880.  Hoe  designed  a  three-part 
cylinder  bearing  which  was  arranged  to 
take  up  any  pl.ay  that  existed  in  the  l)ear- 
ings.  While  this  helped  to  overcome  the 
streaking  in  the  printerl  matter  at  normal 
speeds,  they,  unfruiunately  appeared  again 
at  the  increased  speed  of  the  press. 

In  1889,  a  Hoe  invention,  shown  in 
Patent  No.  408,.I9.I.  permitted  the  stag¬ 
gered  disposition  of  the  plates  on  their 
cylinders.  This  invention  consisted  of 
placing  the  plates  on  the  rear  half  of  the 
plate,  cylinder  45  degrees  ahead  of  the 
plates  on  the  front  half.  The  blanket 
openings  in  the  impression  cylinders  were, 
of  course,  correspondingly  staggered.  By 


this  arrangement,  the  points  of  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  peripheral  continuity  of  the 
applied  plates  by  the  existence  of  the 
“plate  gutters,”  coincided  axially  with  the 
uninterrupted  portions  of  the  adjacent 
plates,  thereby  providing  a  continuous 
rolling  contact  between  the  plate  and  im¬ 
pression  cylinders.  This  prevented 
streaking  and  rendered  it  possible  to  run 
the  press  at  a  very  high  speed. 

(')ne  unit  of  a  double  width  press  could 
print  an  eight-page  paper,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  transfer  the  half  of  the  web 
position^  at  the  rear  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  front  portion  thereof.  This  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  Hoe  “turning  bar.” 
the  principle  and  operation  of  which  is 
now  well  known  and  is  disclosctl  in 
United  States  Patent  No.  212,444,  granted 
in  1879. 

In  1887,  Hoe  built  the  first  so-called 
quadruple  press,  which  was  composed  of 
two  printing  units  disposer!  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  operable  associa- 
tifui  with  a  double  folder.  This  press 
was  able  to  print  up  to  two  sixteen  page 
papers  in  book  form,  at  one  revolution 
of  the  cylinder. 

In  the  same  year,  Hoe  developed  the 
so-called  combination  cutting  and  col¬ 
lecting  cylinders.  (See  Patent  No.  652,- 
817.)  This  device  ma<le  it  possible  to 
collect  papers  printed  on  the  cylinders 
with  the  plates  diametrically  disjtosed  or 
two  plates  around. 

The  first  rotary  web  press  delivered 
the  papers  after  they  left  the  folding 
rollers  by  employing  a  cylinder  and  co¬ 
operating  tape  and  grippers.  While  these 
rlevices  were  apparently  oj)erating  satis¬ 
factorily,  Hoe  developed  the  so-called 
“fan  delivery"  (See  Patent  No.  269,021). 
With  this  arrangement  the  printed  ami 
folded  newspai)ers  were  dropped  into  ro- 
l.'iting  fans  having  bla<les  of  such  con¬ 
figuration  as  to  place  the  folded  i«ipers 
on  to  a  delivery  l)elt  which  co-ojK-rated 
with  the  fan.  At  first  a  four-blade  fan 
was  employed,  but  when  the  speed  of 
newspaper  presses  increaserl  to  .56.000 
jvipers  per  hour,  eight  bla<les  were  sub¬ 
stituted,  and  in  the  Hoe  super-spee<l 
presses  having  a  sjH-ed  of  .50,000  jjapers 
IKT  hour,  ten  blade  fans  w«Ae  used. 

In  1889.  Hoe  constructed  the  first  sex¬ 
tuple  or  48-i)age  press,  ami  this  press  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  printing  units  and  one 
double  fobler.  With  this  i>ress,  it  was 
jMissible  to  print  48,000  twelve  page 
Iiajiers  in  l>ook  form  i)cr  hour,  or  24.000 
twenty- ffdir  page  jmpr-rs  in  the  same  form 
in  the  same  time. 

In  Wl.s,  Hoe  built  the  first  octuple 
press.  This  press  consisteil  of  four  six¬ 
teen  page  printing  units,  with  one  double 
folder,  and  could  nrint  48.000  sixteen 
I)age  papers,  or  24.000  thirty-two  page 
papers  per  hour,  all  in  Inwik  form,  and 
up  to  12.000  sixty- four  page  collected 
f>apers. 

From  1895  to  1907,  larger  presses 
were  built,  including  “double  sextuple," 
"double  octuple,”  and  other  presses  of 
various  designs,  but  we  slumld  say  1908 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  high 
s|)eed  printing  presses. 

In  this  year,  Hr)e  conceiverl,  designed 
and  built  the  high  sjK'cd  camless  fobler, 
which  permitted  papers  to  be  folded  at 
any  speed  at  which  a  press  cotild  be 
run.  This  folder  was  operated  with  an 
experimental  press  on  which  papers  were 
printed  and  folded  accurately  up  to 
siK-erls  in  excess  of  60,000  papers  per 
hour.  It  included  an  internal  gear  and 
,111  external  gear,  both  gears  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  bearers  on  the  pitch  line 
diameter,  so  that  the  stresses  developed 
by  centrifugal  force  would  lie  absorberl. 
thereby  insuring  uniform  bearing  load 
irrespective  of  operating  speeds.  As  the 
speed  was  increased,  it  became  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  operating  components 
and  supporting  structure  of  the  folder. 


Increaserl  speed  also  necessitated  con¬ 
tour  changes  in  the  fan  blades,  for  as 
the  speed  increased  and  the  product 
became  heavier,  centrifugal  action  im¬ 
posed  duties  on  the  fan  that  were  not 
apparent  at  lower  speeds  and  with  small 
products.  However,  by  shaping  the  fan 
blades  so  that  their  operative  portions 
took  on  contours  which  had  definite  rela¬ 
tionship  to  both  radial  and  tangential 
lines  with  respect  to  the  fan  axis  and 
circles  concentric  therewith,  we  were 
able  to  cope  with  the  requirement  of 
high  speed  and  heavier  prmlucts.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  blades  as  the 
speed  requirements  increased,  we  were 
able  to  secure  more  uniform  disposition 
or  delivery  of  the  folded  product. 

While  it  was  now  possible  to  run  the 
folder  at  any  requir^  speed,  a  serious 
limitation  to  high  speeds  existed  in  the 
mode  of  ink  supply.  In  those  days,  the 
ink  was  supplied  by  means  of  a  “ductor 
roller”  which  moved  in  a  limited  arcuate 
path  of  travel  which  was  interposed 
between  the  source  of  ink  supply  and 
ink  delivery.  At  one  terminal  of  this 
path  the  ductor  roller  engaged  the 
“fountain  roller"  which  was  driven  at  a 
speed  of  almost  zero.  Upon  disengage¬ 
ment  from  the  fountain  roller,  the  duc¬ 
tor  swung  to  the  opposed  terminal  of 
its  path  of  travel  to  engagement  with 
the  “ink  cylinder,”  which  cylinder  was 
driven  at  a  greatly  increased  speed. 
This  violent  acceleration  and  decelera¬ 
tion  of  the  ductor  roller  produced  ob¬ 
jectionable  vibratory  knocks,  therefore, 
it  was  obvious  that  this  method  of  ink 
supply  did  not  lend  itself  to  higher 
speeds. 

Many  experiments  were  then  conducted 
by  Hoe  in  attempts  to  find  better 
means  of  supplying  the  ink.  Your  pa¬ 
tience  will  not  Ik!  taxed  with  a  recitation 
of  the  details  ctmceriiing  the  seemingly 
endless,  and.  at  times,  discouraging 
tasks :  but,  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
will  Ik*  servefl  by  the  impartation  of  the 
knowledge  that  our  efforts  were  finally 
rewarded  in  the  perfection  of  the  ink 
pump  system. 

With  this  system  an  accurately  prede¬ 
termined  quantity  of  ink  is  fe<l  to  each 
column  of  the  page,  and  inasmuch  as 
each  column  has  its  indivklual  pump,  a 
supply  of  ink  is  positively  assured.  If 
any  extraneous  matter  should  find  it.s 
way  into  an  ink  line,  the  force  assured 
by  its  individual  pump  would  automatic¬ 
ally  clear  the  line.  In  order  that  each 
impulse  of  the  pump  would  supply  an 
accurately  predetermined  quantity  of 
itik,  a  float  valve  arrangement  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  maintain  the  ink  at  a  given 
height  in  the  punq)  reservoir.  TT^re- 
fore.  each  ptimp  plunger  during  its  in¬ 
take  phase,  would  communicate  with  a 
prefletermined  fluid  head,  thus  in.suring 
uniform  delivery  impulses. 

The  next  problem  for  solution  was  to 
determine  the  specific  mo<le  of  ink  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  this  was  solved  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  ink  rail.  This  rail  has  an 
extensive  arcuate  surface  which  is 
shaped  an<i  accurately  ground  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  peripherial  contour  of  the 
ink  cylinrler.  and  is  adjustably  spaced 
afx)Ut  .00.5"  or  more,  therefrom.  A  throat 
space  or  chamber  is  then  provirled  at  the 
miter  terminal  of  each  discharge  conduit. 
The  flimension  of  the  chamlier  is  deter¬ 
mined  with  definite  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  fluifi  to  be  pumped,  but 
providing  for  liberal  variation  in  the 
characteristics  of  such  fluifl.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  a  conduit  and  e(|ualizing 
chamber  is  interposed  in  each  ink  line 
between  the  pump  and  the  ink  cylinder. 
Owing  to  the  viscosity  of  all  commercial 
printing  inks  this  arrangement  produces 
a  hydrodynamic  lag  in  the  equalizing 
chamber,  with  the  result  that  this  cham¬ 
ber  contains  a  constant  supply  of  ink  so 
that  the  intermittent  impulse  of  the  ink 
plunger  is  substantially  eliminaterl  at  the 
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point  of  actual  supply.  Now  since  the 
ink  supplied  to  the  rail  is  sufficient  to 
build  up  a  reserve  in  the  rail  through  the 
equalizing  chamber,  the  inherent  attrac¬ 
tive  action  of  the  rotating  cylinder  sat¬ 
isfies  the  ink  demand  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  inlet  side  of  the  arcuate  orifice,  but 
also,  leaves  a  residue  in  the  equalizing 
chamber,  thereby  insuring  a  constant 
supply  of  ink  of  uniform  thickness  to 
the  cylinder  at  the  discharge  terminal 
of  the  ink  rail. 

From  this  point  it  is  a  relatively  easy 
accomplishment  to  properly  distribute  ink 
to  the  plate  cylinder,  and  inasmuch  as  all 
modern  forms  of  ink  distribution  embody 
the  same  generic  principle,  we  will  not 
here  burden  you  with  these  details. 

With  the  Ffoe  pump  system,  each  col¬ 
umn  of  each  page  is  positively  supplied 
with  ink,  and  the  quantity  supplied  to 
each  column  can  be  controlled  by  simply 
manipulating  a  control  screw  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  press.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  controlling  the  ink  supply  to  a 
complete  page;  and  by  merely  operating 
a  valve,  which  is  conveniently  located, 
the  entire  page  supply  is  cut  off.  The 
operation  of  cutting  off  the  ink  supply  to 
a  page  does  not  affect  the  column  set- 
ings;  therefore,  when  the  valve  is  manip¬ 
ulated  to  again  furnish  ink  to  this  page, 
no  additional  column  adjustment  will  be 
rwjuired.  Our  experience  with  ink  pumps 
leads  us  tf>  believe  that  they  are  capable 
of  successfully  supplying  ink  at  any 
required  speed.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  thought  if  there  is  any  limitation  to 
higher  speed  in  the  ink  system,  it  prob¬ 
ably  resides  in  the  inability  to  retain  the 
ink  on  the  rollers  and  cylinder  during 
distribution  rather  than  any  limitation  in 
the  pump  itself. 

The  tendency  toward  high  sjieed  caused 
us  next  to  look  to  our  web  run.  It  was 
apparent  that  its  mode  of  operable  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  components  of  the 
printing  pre.ss  demanded  assured  syn¬ 
chronism.  Hoe  also  realized  that  the 
function  of  drawing  the  web  from  a  roll 
and  tlie  functions  of  printing  were,  in  a 
measure,  opposed,  hut,  we  did  not  indulge 
in  tlie  fallacious  theory  of  extreme  web 
weakness.  More  than  thirty-five  years 
ago,  Hoe  conducted  experiments  on  web 
strengths,  and  succeeded  in  stalling  a 
press  which  was  driven  by  a  l.'i  H.  I', 
steam  engine  by  exerting  excessive  ten¬ 
sion  on  a  71 -in.  web. 

.^mong  the  many  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  web  runs, 
there  was  tried  in  190.^,  a  feeding  device 
which  consisted  of  three  rollers  posi¬ 
tioned  in  advance  of  the  printing  couple 
and  driven  at  a  peripheral  speed  which 
approximately  equalled  the  iieripheral 
'Peed  of  the  plate  and  impression  cylin¬ 
ders.  The  web  was  run  over  the  top 
roller  and  under  the  two  cooperating 
lower  rollers,  and  then  to  the  printing 
unit.  This  arrangement  worked  .satisfac¬ 
torily  for  a  time,  but  it  could  be  no  more 
accurate  in  its  operation  than  its  driving 
mechanism,  nor  could  it  re.idily  compen¬ 
sate  for  variation  in  blanket  thickness. 
The  realization  of  its  limitation  led  Hoe 
into  further  research,  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  if  a  predetermined  arc 
of  the  periphery  of  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  was  assigned  the  specific  task  of 
drawing  the  web  along,  and  if  the  re¬ 
quired  portion  of  the  same  peripheral 
surface  was  assigned  the  function  of 
printing,  the  two  functions  could  be 
operably  scgreg.ated,  and  with  the  added 
advantage  of  positively  insuring  ssm- 
chronism,  inasmuch  as  both  functions 
were  consummated  by  a  single  operating 
instrumentality. 

■As  a  result  of  these  experiments.  Hoe 
abandoned  the  feed  rollers  and  divided  a 
portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  evlinder  into  two  zones.  One  was 
termed  the  “wrap  zone.”  to  which  was 
assignesl  the  function  of  pulling  the  web; 
and  the  other  the  “bite  zone,”  in  which, 
of  course,  the  printing  operation  was 
performed.  Thus,  the  opposeil  function 
of  feeding  and  printing  were  performed 
on  a  single  member,  thereby  obviating 
tbe  necessity  of  interposing  driving 
mechanism.  disclosure  of  a  form  of 
this  arrangement  mav  be  seen  in  Patent 
No  1.64n.3.'i.S. 

.^s  the  speeds  increased,  the  demand 
■on  the  cylinder  bearing  liecame  more  ex¬ 
acting,  and  in  101  .“i,  Hoe  mounted  solid 
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ffirged  Nteel  cylinders  on  roller  bearings 
of  their  design.  In  1025  these  bearings 
were  replaced  by  roller  liearings  of  a 
novel  stagger  arrangement,  the  detailed 
advantages  of  whicli  may  lie  observed  in 
Patent  No.  1,.V)3,4.S7.  This  led  to  im¬ 
provements  in  frame  design,  and  unit  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  in  turn,  led  to  num- 
lierless  other  improvements  in  the  art, 
but  which,  for  lack  of  time,  cannot  lie 
given  here. 

Some  insight,  however,  into  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  newspaiier  printing  press  manu¬ 
facture  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
may  lie  gained  from  a  disclosure  of 
Hos-’s  activities  in  tbe  art.  During  this 
period,  the  Hoe  organization  not  only 
consistently  met  the  rapidly  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  publisher,  providing  him 
with  many  thousand  printing  press  units 
together  with  their  multifarious  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  has  also  pioneered  into  the 
field  of  research  and  exfK*rimentation  as 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  thousands 
of  Hoe  patents.  On  the  teachings  of 
these  patents,  the  entire  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  press  industry  has  been  built. 

In  1Q27,  the  Hoe  organization  was 
confronterl  with  a  problem  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  press  for  a  Japanese 
publisher,  and  among  the  requirements 
for  this  press  was  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  very  high  speed  printing  on  a 
type  of  paper  peculiar  to  the  Japanese 
commercial  use.  This  press  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Japanese  publisher  in  1928, 
and  has  lieen  run  successfully  at  a 
speed  of  60,000  papers  per  hour.  Its 
printing  was  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
micro-photographic  test  by  the  Hoe  re¬ 
search  department,  and  in  spite  of  the 
excessive  speed  and  the  severe  require¬ 
ments  of  the  peculiar  type  of  paper  em¬ 
ployed.  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
printing  compared  favorably  with  that 
done  at  slower  speerl. 

As  the  evolutionary  progress  was  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  improved  design  of  the 
press,  it  was  also  becoming  increasingly 
aiiparent  that  the  modern  economic  trend 
had  begun  to  demand  some  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  floor  space  conservation. 
In  anticipation  of  this  trend.  Hoe  has 
designed,  built  and  commercially  dis¬ 
tributed  a  new  type  of  press,  and  it  is 
our  conviction  that  the  “Hoe  Super- 
Production  Newspaper  Printing  Press” 
lends  itself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
most  exacting  demands  for  an  ultra¬ 
modern  newspaper  press. 

The  creation  of  the  Super- Prrxtuction 
Press  imposed  the  necessity  of  diligent 
and  rigid  application  by  the  Hoe  re¬ 
search  and  engineering  departments,  be¬ 
cause.  although  its  fundamental  require¬ 
ments  resided  in  floor  space  conserva¬ 
tion.  it  was  also  necessary  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  embody  all  the  attributes  of  an 
ultra-modern  newspaper  press. 

Each  unit  of  this  press  comprises 
two  superposed,  horizontally-disposed 


printing  couples,  to  which  ink  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Hoe  patented  ink  pump  sys¬ 
tem.  The  cylinders  are  supported  in  an 
exceedingly  heavy  frame  and  its  mass 
is  so  distributed  that  both  lateral  and 
longitudinal  frame  rigidity  is  insured. 
The  speed  obtainable  with  this  press  sug¬ 
gested  still  further  improvements  in  our 
cylinder  liearing  design,  and  to  this 
end,  the  Hoe  rigid  visually-indicating 
micrometer-impression-adjusting  .stagger 
roller  bearings  with  ball  end-thrust 
liearings  have  been  invented.  These 
Ix-arings  are  now  furnished  with  the 
.Super- Production  Press,  and  as  soon  as 
the  arduous  task  of  the  Patent  Office 
permits  it  to  issue  this  patent,  a  com¬ 
plete  disclosure  of  the  bearing  will  be 
made. 

.\n  isle  space  is  provided  between  each 
unit,  and  every  component  is  arranged 
so  that  the  assembled  press  successfully 
lends  itself  to  most  exacting  modern 
demands  for,  floor  space  conservation, 
short  leads,  fewer  web  breaks,  quick 
threading,  vibrationless  performance, 
simplicity  of  operation,  convenience  and 
economy  in  maintenance,  long  operative 
life,  high  speed,  and  assured  greater  net 
production. 

The  possibilities  of  the  speed  obtain¬ 
able  with  this  preiis  again  caused  us  to 
IcHik  to  our  folder,  and  while  it  em¬ 
bodied  every  generic  prinicple  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  attainment  of  probable  future 
sweds  and  the  handling  of  heavier  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  future,  it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  improve  the  details  of  .some 
of  its  components,  and  to  reinforce  in¬ 
dividual  parts. 

It  was  thought  that  a  iiaper  of  this 
character  essentially  demands  some  dis- 
c'ussion  concerning  frame  material  for 
modern  high  speed  newspaper  printing 
presses.  In  some  quarters  there  exists 
the  conviction  that  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  press  frames  should  be  formed  of 
steel,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
expressed  the  equally  emphatic  opinion 
that  cast  iron  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose.  In  comparing  the  tensile 
strength,  elastic  limits,  reduction  of  area, 
elongation,  and  modulus  of  elasticity, 
of  steel  and  cast  iron,  it  would  seem 
that  steel  is  certainly  preferable  for  use 
in  the  type  of  machinery  where  both 
strength  and  lightness  of  construction 
are  ref|uired.  Again,  the  use  of  steel 
should  prove  advantageous  in  devices 
where  strength  alone  is  a  predominant 
consideration,  and,  in  certain  types  of 
portable  machinery,  the  use  of  steel  is 
uiMpiestionably  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  the  modern  newspaper 
printing  press  presents  a  problem  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself.  In  the  design  of  the 
newspaper  printing  press  frame  it  is 
mandatory  that  sufficient  frame  strength 
provided  to  insure  safety  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  to  embody  the  required  rigid¬ 
ity.  Now  if  the  requirements  stop  here. 


the  problem  would  be  solved  by  sinu^, 
using  steel  because  of  its  knovg 
periority  in  strength;  but,  unfortunatei, 
this  is  not  the  complete  problem.  J- 
the  design  of  the  modern  ncwsptp(; 
printing  press,  the  mass  ratio  lietwtc 
the  operating  components  of  the  pre« 
and  their  supporting  structure  should 
such  that  the  supporting  frame  is  allot- 
ed  the  required  mass  prep  iiderantt 
Know'ing  this,  if  we  make  the  fra» 
of  steel,  thd  required  strength  is  pr;.. 
vided,  but  unless  more  steel  than  is  rt 
quired  for  strength  is  employed,  (resn!’ 
ing  in  excessive  cost  to  the  purch^ 
we  lack  sufficient  frame  mass  to  abK:: 
vibration  set  up  by  the  plate  weigh 
variations  not  within  the  control  of  tb 
press  btiilder.  On  the  other  hand,  if ; 
high  grade  cast  iron  is  employed  and  y 
proportioned  as  to  produce  the  requir'd 
strength,  we  not  only  have  frai& 
strength  but  to  this  is  added  the  advast 
^e  of  frame  mass  preponderance  to  al: 
in  absorbing  vibrations. 

It  is  realized  that  the  dctcrminatlDii 
of  the  relative  merits  of  steel  and  car 
iron  in  the  design  of  press  frames,  u 
view  of  recent  metallurgical  progrty 
is  a  problem  meriting  careful  investif: 
tion,  and  to  this  end,  the  Hoe  researd 
department  is  now  conducting  an  a 
tensive  survey  on  this  subject  in  cd 
laboration  with  metallurgical  authoritis 
and  research  laboratories. 

JOINS  NELLIS  CHAIN 

McKenna  Named  Editor-in-Cliief  of 

Nine  Michigan  Weeklies 

James  F.  McKenna,  for  the  past  U 
years  city  editor  of  the  Damnlle  (11) 
Commercial -News,  recently  betan'' 

editor-in-chief  of  J.  E.  Nellis  &  Son,  oi 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  publishers  of  i 
chain  of  nine  weekly  community  new; 
papers  in  the  area  north  of  Detroit 
Mr.  McKenna  succeeds  Howard  P 
Jones,  former  managing  editor  of  th 
Rvannille  (Ind.)  Press,  as  the  chief  c 
the  editorial  division  of  the  Nellis  pub 
lications.  Mr.  Jones  has  resigned  '■ 
take  post  graduate  work  at  the  Columb; 
University. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  been  succeeded  i 
city  editor  of  the  Commercial-News  b) 
Russell  Cunningham,  formerly  with  fe 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner  and  the  Dn 
irr  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  Newt. 

The  Nellis  chain  of  weeklies  compri*: 
Mount  Clemens  Monitor,  Ernst  Dttr?i 
Neti’s,  Rosetnlle  Record,  St.  Clair  Sko": 
.Wnvs,  Warren-Eraser  Herald,  F» 
Dyke-Center  Line  Press,  Nets  Bain- 
more-Netv  Haroen  Star,  Gratiot  (Dt- 
troit)  News,  and  Northeast  Detrvte. 

COAL  TOWN  SEEKS  INDUSTRIE! 

And  ConnelUrille  News  RaiM 
Advertising  Fund  to  Get  Tksa 

An  editorial  campaign  through  thd 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  Jaaw 
L.  Wick,  publisher,  resulted  in  the  rii-' 
ing  of  a  fund  of  $815  to  advertise  fc- 
new  industries.  The  drive  was 
entirely  through  the  columns  of  tk 
)>aper. 

The  advertising  will  stress  the  adnn:- 
ages  of  Connellsville  as  a  location  fc' 
new  industries  and  is  designed  to  be  be 
ginning  of  a  10-year  program  to  conre. 
the  city  from  a  coal-mining  .('inTianir 
into  an  industrial  centc.  (  i.nncll 
hopes  to  attract  from  Pittsburgh 
industries  which  are  striving  to  gel  aW 
frotii  the  amgestion  and  high  living  cog’ 
of  the  large  city. 


WINS  LIBEL  AWARD 

A  judgment  for  $1,000  was  awanW 
.-Mien  G.  Nichols,  Wewoka,  Okla.,  a' 
tomey,  this  week  against  the  Setiusc-i 
(Okla.)  Producer  Publishing  <  om| 
and  James  T.  Jackson,  editor  and 
lisher  as  a  result  of  a  libel  charge 
last  September.  The  plaintiff  based 
I^tition  on  an  article  appearing  ^ 
September  and  charging  that  he  was  c* 
of  four  men  who  had  been  indicted^ 
grand  jury  for  alleged  election  fra* 
He  asked  for  $2.5,000. 


/ 


